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PREFACE 


THE  preface  is  that  part  of  a  book  in  which 
the  author  entreats  others  to  see  him  as  he 
sees  himself.  Having  painted  his  own  por¬ 
trait  —  since  authorship  is  inevitably  a  species  of  self¬ 
delineation  —  he  would  fain  instruct  his  public  in  the 
fine  and  delicate  art  of  appreciating  it.  He  begs  the 
spectator  to  view  that  lovely  canvas  in  the  light  that 
best  illumines  its  merits  and  from  the  angle  whence 
its  imperfections  are  least  perceptible.  Thus  he  adds 
one  more  glint  of  humor  to  an  enterprise  in  itself 
amusing. 

In  the  present  instance,  the  author  boasts  little  skill 
as  an  interpreter  of  his  unconscious  self-interpretation, 
yet  it  seems  to  him  desirable  to  make  answer  at  the 
outset  to  certain  questions  his  readers  will  be  sure  to 
ask.  Why,  instead  of  developing  a  thesis,  has  he  given 
them  a  group  of  detached  chapters  ?  Why,  instead  of 
preparing  a  tract,  has  he  preferred  a  tolerant  spirit,  a 
willingness  to  condone  rather  than  to  condemn  ?  How, 
and  from  whom,  has  he  come  by  his  knowledge  of  the 
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people  at  play?  To  return  a  public  response  to  these 
queries  may  involve  an  all  too  personal  disclosure, 
though  it  has  this  to  excuse  it :  it  pleases  the  writer, 
and  may  serve  to  engender  an  agreeable  sense  of 
superiority  on  the  part  of  the  reader. 

Naturally,  the  coherent  development  of  a  thesis  would 
have  had  its  advantages,  yet  it  so  happens  that  there  ex¬ 
ists  no  coherency  in  the  subject  with  which  we  are  to 
deal.  Each  time,  we  must  take  a  fresh  start.  Each  time, 
we  shall  risk  an  excursion  into  a  new  realm  of  popu¬ 
lar  hilarity,  visiting  the  visitors  at  an  establishment  in 
which  a  composite  arranged  by  combining  details  se¬ 
lected  from  many  establishments  of  its  kind  will  best 
represent  the  type. 

As  regards  the  spirit  we  take  with  us,  it  is  that  of 
the  student  of  comparative  ethics.  In  the  seventeen 
years  the  author  has  known  the  people  at  play,  he  has 
learned,  he  trusts,  to  discern  their  worth.  They  differ 
from  you,  good  reader,  less  in  character  than  in  intel¬ 
ligence.  No  one  will  deny  that  some  measure  of  evil 
attends  their  amusements,  but  are  our  own  invariably 
without  stain  ?  Before  reforming  the  lowly,  let  us  reform 
ourselves.  And  before  berating  their  shortcomings,  let 
us  inquire  whether  the  charitable  attitude  is  not,  on  the 
whole,  more  scientific  as  well  as  more  just.  It  has  been 
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the  author’s  purpose  to  maintain  throughout  these 
pages  a  fairness  and  a  sympathetic  considerateness  that 
may  perchance  lead  his  readers  toward  a  more  genial 
regard  for  their  humble  fellow  creatures.  He  takes  to 
himself  no  credit  for  having  conceived  that  purpose, 
realizing  that  he  owes  its  inception  to  the  influence  of 
that  best  of  counselors  and  most  untiring  of  helpers, 
his  wife.  This,  in  its  spirit,  is  her  book. 

Remains  now  the  question  touching  sources.  Prima¬ 
rily,  the  material  here  elaborated  has  come  from  the 
people  themselves.  To  be  sure,  the  writer  has  delved 
somewhat  extensively  in  the  literature  of  his  subject, 
and  to  many  gifted  analysts  of  social  conditions  he  ac¬ 
knowledges  his  gratitude.  In  preparing  the  chapter  on 
The  National  Game,  he  derived  much  enlightenment 
from  the  “  Baseball  Magazine,”  which  is  as  obliging  as  it 
is  entertaining  and  informative,  kindly  allowing  him  to 
draw  from  photographs  in  its  possession.  Moreover, 
he  owns  his  indebtedness  to  a  numerous  group  of  ob¬ 
servers —  missionaries,  detectives,  social  settlers,  jour¬ 
nalists,  administrators  of  charities,  and  connoisseurs  in 
popular  oddities — who  have  submitted  with  a  patience 
quite  heroic  to  his  questionings.  But  chiefly  he  extends 
his  thanks  to  his  friends  among  the  proletarians.  Friends 
he  can  call  them  in  good  faith,  and  while  he  fears  they 
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will  never  read  his  report  of  them,  he  is  confident  that, 
should  its  main  conclusions  be  subjected  to  their  criti¬ 
cism,  they  would  indorse  them  heartily,  finding  therein 
an  echo  of  their  own  confessions. 

Rollin  Lynde  Hartt. 


Boston,  May  15,  1909. 
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THE  HOME  OF  BURLESQUE 

HI  4  7?° 

jk  LMOST  any  one  will  tell  you  that  the  Folly  is 
/ %  “a  theatre  to  which  nobody  ever  goes.”  No- 
m  body,  that  is,  save  the  thousand  low-browed 
men  and  boys  who  pack  “  the  home  of  burlesque  ”  to 
the  roof  twelve  times  a  week.  Never  was  nobody  so 
multitudinous  !  Yet  the  mathematicians  multiply  zero 
indefinitely  without  increasing  its  value,  and  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  sense  the  Folly’s  audience  consists  solely  of  zeros. 
In  another  sense,  though,  it  consists  of  your  disinherited 
fellow  mortals,  whom  no  man  with  a  heart  in  his  breast 
will  despise,  and  whom  only  the  Pharisee  will  decline 
to  consider.  Happily,  they  are  easily  considered  and  as 
easily  comprehended  in  this  sordid  playhouse  ;  for  the 
theatre,  of  whatever  rank  or  pattern,  remains  always  a 
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sort  of  father  confessor,  fathoming  the  minds  and  mor¬ 
als  of  its  devotees.  Indeed,  who  knows  but  we  shall 
emerge  from  the  disgraced  portals  with  a  kinder  and 
gentler  spirit  toward  them  of  low  estate,  and  with  the 
pardonable  elation  of  such  as  have  essayed  to  gather 
figs  of  thistles  and  come  off  not  wholly  unrewarded  ? 

You  will  find  the  Folly’s  exterior  quite  ferociously 
deterrent,  —  which  shows  you  why  “  nobody/’  a  thou¬ 
sand  strong,  can’t  resist  its  attractions.  Blatant  posters 
announce  “  The  Forty  Flirts,”  describing  them  as  “  a 
bevy  of  bouncing,  bewitching,  bewildering  blondes  ” 
and  as  “  40  la  belle  Parisiennes  40,”  whose  performance 
is  “  positively  the  limit  of  sensation.”  Ostensibly,  the 
establishment  thrives  by  virtue  of  its  vices.  Some  vices 
it  has,  and  none  deplores  them  more  grievously  than  I; 
and  yet  the  philosopher  who  enjoyed  visiting  the  peni¬ 
tentiary  “  because  it  was  so  inspiring  to  see  so  many 
men  living  according  to  their  convictions  ”  would  derive 
far  nobler  edification  from  a  visit  to  the  home  of  bur¬ 
lesque,  which,  by  a  species  of  hypocrisy  the-other-end- 
to,  makes  shift  to  live  even  above  its  pretensions. 

To  take  the  posters  at  face  value  would  be  to  argue 
yourself  guilty  of  altogether  blameworthy  innocence. 
They  are  n’t  there  to  do  justice  to  the  show,  but  rather 
to  flatter  patrons  by  proffering  a  graceful  and  enthusi- 
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astic  tribute  to  what  the  Underworld  conceives  to  be 
its  taste. 

Needless,  then,  or  nearly  so,  the  prophylactic  steeling 
of  the  moral  nature  with  which  a  student  of  low  life 
first  enters  that  whited  lobby,  joins  the  unwholesome 


queue  before  the  ticket- window,  and  buys  his  seat, 
preferably  one  in  a  box,  whence  stage  and  audience  — 
audience  especially —  may  best  be  scanned.  It ’s  a  won- 
drously  cheap  seat,  though  the  Folly’s  costliest.  And 
hereby  hangs  a  paradox :  with  exquisite  delicacy,  the 
disreputable  playhouse  conserves  the  self-respect  of 
the  abandoned.  A  price  that  yields  a  seventh-class 
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place  in  a  first-class  theatre  yields  a  first-class  place  in 
a  seventh-class  theatre  ;  there  you  ’re  the  tail  of  the  kite, 
here  the  kite  of  the  tail.  Observe,  too,  how  magnani¬ 
mously  the  balcony  welcomes  its  twenty-cent  adherents, 
while  for  a  dime  and  a  headache  any  rogue  may  find 
an  appropriate  perch  in  the  gallery. 

Now  for  the  entrance  and  an  initial  impression,  — 
alas,  not  a  visual  one !  An  extreme  and  very  ancient 
sniffiness  pervades  the  auditorium.  But  que  voulez- 
vous  ?  Pure  indoor  air  costs  money.  So  do  clean  floors. 
And  soon  the  eye  completes  the  testimony  of  the  nos¬ 
trils  in  proof  that  here  an  ultra-Stevensonian  manager 
has  sought  to  “  earn  a  little  and  spend  a  little  less.” 
What  with  dingy  red  walls  untouched  by  brush  since 
’Seventy-Eight,  chairs  rickety  beyond  belief,  aisle-car- 
pets  all  in  rags  and  tatters,  and  proscenium  pilasters 
still  showing  bruises  where  the  clowns  of  a  bygone 
epoch  belabored  them  with  one  another’s  persons,  the 
house  deserves  canonization  at  the  hands  of  any  who 
call  economy  a  virtue.  Meanwhile  it  keeps  an  eye 
alert  for  small  emoluments.  A  youth  stalks  to  and  fro, 
hissing,  “  Cigarss,  gents?  Cigarss?”  The  drop  curtain 
(bedaubed  with  a  masterpiece  labeled  “The  Swanny 
River”  and  well  stocked  with  fitting  water-fowl)  has 
a  border  of  paid  advertisements. 
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Directed,  rather  than  ushered,  to  your  box,  you  seat 
yourself  next  to  —  well,  let  us  say  a  sailor  in  uniform,  — 
and  survey  the  arrived  and  arriving  host.  Before  you, 
a  sadly  questionable  array  of  artisans,  cheap  drum¬ 
mers,  petty  clerks,  temporarily  opulent  malefactors,  and, 
plainly  discernible,  certain  daring  souls  from  the  rural 
glades.  A  nervous  lot,  these ;  valorous  at  the  ticket- 
window,  they  afterward  turn  discreet,  for  they  recall 
that  custom  permits  humorists  upon  the  stage  to  single 
out  a  front-seat  enthusiast  as  target  for  highly  personal 
and  as  highly  unconventional  sallies,  —  such,  for  in¬ 
stance,  as  comment  upon  sparse-grown  hair.  A  little 
farther  back,  a  glummer  and  less  decent  company, 
though  more  at  ease.  Beyond  them,  a  noticeably  viler 
herd.  In  the  balcony  a  blend  of  pickpocket,  day-laborer, 
and  unwashen  ne’er-do-weel.  Thronging  the  topmost 
gallery  —  beneath  a  placard  that  proclaims,  “No  guy¬ 
ing,  whistling,  or  cat-calls :  you  are  liable  to  be  ejected  ” 
—  a  rabble  of  tramps,  thugs,  sots,  jailbirds,  and  noxious 
urchins.  The  higher,  the  lower ! 

As  regards  demeanor,  the  humblest  set  the  fashion. 
If  heat  annoys,  men  shed  their  coats.  Always  they 
smoke,  —  wisely,  considering  the  atrocious  atmosphere, 
but  none  too  well  as  touching  choice  of  cigars.  Should 
two  gentlemen  engage  in  personal  combat,  back  yon- 
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der  by  the  door,  the  entire  multitude  will  rise  as  one 
man,  turn  their  backs  on  the  glittering  soubrette,  and 
await  the  issue.  Sometimes,  under  extreme  provocation, 
they  indulge  in  audible  dramatic  criticism.  It  is  recorded 
that  once,  when  an  usher  saw  fit  to  chide  an  incipient 
William  Winter  for  so  doing,  the  spectators  manifested 
their  indignation  by  righteously  quitting  the  Folly  in 
a  body,  thus  vindicating  the  sovereignty  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual. 

But  listen  !  There  arises  a  gust,  then  a  tempest  of 
impatience.  Whistling,  stamping,  and  hand-clapping 
rage  in  gallery  and  balcony.  Even  the  parquet  folds  its 
Hearst  newspapers  and  joins  in  the  uproar.  This  con¬ 
tinues  —  minutes  actually,  hours  seemingly  —  till  at 
last  there  comes  a  glow  beneath  the  curtain,  followed 
by  the  solemn  up-climbing  of  some  five  or  six  musicians 
(more  there  never  are)  from  under  the  stage.  With 
phenomenal  promptness  those  artists  attack  a  yellow 
overture ;  and  the  curtain,  with  many  a  jerk  and  hesi¬ 
tation,  straggles  aloft,  revealing  an  inner  one  on  which 
is  painted  a  copy  of  the  “  Chariot  Race  in  the  Circus 
Maximus.”  Fortunately,  the  overture  soon  spends  its 
virulence,  and  up  soars  the  Roman  hippodrome,  dis¬ 
covering  the  deck  of  a  battleship,  whereon  the  “  40  la 
belle  Parisiennes  40”  —  grievously  decimated,  since 
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they  number  scarce  more  than  twelve,  yet  effulgent  in 
silks  and  jewels  and  blinding  blonde  tresses  —  are  har¬ 
moniously  disporting  themselves  in  the  guise  of  court 
ladies,  dancing  (not  less  decorously  than  in  musical 
comedy),  and  screeching  a  sentimental  ditty  now  serv¬ 
ing  its  novitiate  ere  gracing  the  barrel-organ.  Here 
beginneth  the  first  “  boilesque,”  —  to  endure  full  sixty 
minutes. 

To  fend  off  intellectual  locomotor  ataxia,  as  the 
jumping  marvel  proceeds,  focus  without  delay  upon 
this :  whatever  else  burlesque  may  or  may  not  be,  as¬ 
suredly  it  is  n’t  burlesque,  while  nevertheless  it  is.  In 
the  waning  ’Sixties,  as  Mr.  Howells  plaintively  relates 
in  his  “  Suburban  Sketches,”  there  arrived  from  France  a 
sensational  and  spectacular  type  of  travesty  upon  legend 
or  romance,  followed  by  a  still  more  ignoble  type  from 
England.  Now  the  Folly’s  offering,  though  bereft  of 
satirical  aim,  devoid  of  plot,  and  guiltless  of  point  or 
pertinence,  has  usurped  the  title  of  that  elder  genre  in 
hope  to  inherit  the  obloquy  with  which  it  was  rightly 
crowned.  Were  the  modern  burlesque  altogether  frank 
regarding  its  lineage,  it  would  trace  its  descent,  not 
from  “  La  Belle  Helene,”  but  from  a  revue  at  the  Folies- 
Bergeres,  though  even  then  there  were  room  for  Terry 
McManus’s  retort  to  the  genealogical  braggart,  “  Be- 
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gorrah,  what  a  descint !  ”  For,  while  declining  to  im¬ 
port  the  wit,  the  keenness,  and  the  more  than  Satanic 
cleverness  of  the  sketches  that  compose  the  revue ,  it 
has  borrowed  only  what  Matthew  Arnold  would  have 
termed  its  architectonics.  Problem  :  to  deploy  the  chorus 
in  seven  different  costumes  within  the  hour.  Modus  : 
to  assuage  the  audience  with  truck-horse  humor  (Puck 
and  Judge  dramatized)  as  interpreted  by  the  traditional 
comic  Irishman,  German,  Jew,  cowboy,  barnstormer, 
tramp,  yokel,  or  fop,  what  time  the  ladies  of  the  troupe 
are  accomplishing  their  delightful  metamorphoses. 
Such  burlesque  as  survives  is  mainly  a  trick  of  rags 
and  patches  and  grease-paint. 
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Done  with  shrieking  and  polkaing,  our  maids  of 
honor  skip  blithely  overboard,  R.  and  L.  —  you  listen 
for  the  splash !  —  reaching  for  buttons  betwixt  their 
shoulder-blades  as  they  run.  With  extraordinary  prompt¬ 
itude  they  reappear,  —  there  in  the  lee  scuppers,  next 
the  functionary  in  shirtsleeves  who  shapes  the  destinies 
of  lights  and  curtain,  —  and  presently,  clad  as  pink-and- 
green  geishas,  invade  the  deck,  again  to  sing  and  dance. 
Once  more  the  plunge  into  the  deep,  whence  they 
emerge,  having  suffered  a  change  appropriate  thereto, 
as  new  and  strange  Vassar  undergraduates,  whose  de¬ 
portment  should  certainly  illumine  the  academic  shades. 
And  lo,  here  they  come  again,  brave  in  gorgeous  reds 
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and  yellows,  clicking  their  Spanish  castanets.  They 
shall  yet  wear  the  guise  of  such  Moorish  beauties, 
fencing  girls,  and  Pierrots  as  naturally  abound  aboard 
a  man-of-war. 

To  be  sure,  there’s  her  ladyship  the  Admiral,  who 
twitters  the  familiar  oceanic  chanty,  “When  Father 
Laid  the  Carpet  on  the  Stairs”  ;  and  there  stalk  certain 
lesser  mariners,  likewise  recruited  from  the  “bevy  of 
bouncing,  bewitching,  bewildering  blondes  ”  ;  but  these 
have  an  alien  air,  as  if  too  close  akin  to  reality  to  be 
real.  More  felicitous,  you  ’ll  agree,  are  the  antics  of  the 
“  Sunday  supplement  ”  worthies  who  rule  the  decks 
while  the  chorus  are  off  stage  revising  their  raiment, 
and  who  keep  the  company’s  “properties”  quite  vio¬ 
lently  in  motion.  Nobody  know's  what  would  become 
of  burlesque  if  it  were  n’t  for  properties.  That  enormous 
hawser,  for  instance,  yields  twelve  huge  guffaws  a 
week  ;  an  ultra-simian  Irishman  tugs  and  tugs  at  it  with 
might  and  main  till  at  last  appears  at  its  other  end  the 
tiniest  and  most  anticlimactic  of  spider-dogs.  That 
siphon  bottle  raises  tumult  and  rejoicings  by  treating 
the  Jew  to  a  more  than  baphometic  seltzer  baptism. 
Those  stuffed  clubs,  slap-sticks,  and  inflated  bladders 
become  positively  edifying  when  they  knock  down 
the  Irvingesque  barnstormer,  whose  every  fall  gets 
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emphasis  from  cymbal  and  drum.  That  infinitesimal 
Teddy  bear,  brought  on  by  a  proud  huntsman  after  the 
firing  of  a  gun,  is  almost  as  subtly  humorous  as  the 
property  turkey,  which,  having  figured  upon  a  comic 
banquet  table,  gets  hurled  at  the  pianist’s  head.  No 
doubt  the  musician  deserves  the  onslaught.  I  once 
perused  an  effusion  in  which  such  an  one  descanted 
upon  the  merits  of  his  guild.  It  began :  “  There  are 
pianists  and  pianists.  In  this  article,  reference  is  had  to 
the  latter  only.” 

But  look !  The  entire  company  rushes  in  upon  the 
stage,  so  attired  as  to  leave  no  phase  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  helter-skelter  without  its  representatives,  prancing 
and  shrieking  ;  and  now  the  curtain  falls,  —  not  in  the 
cruel  perpendicular  affected  by  those  of  less  humble 
theatres,  but  zigzag  fashion  and  with  many  failings  of 
the  heart,  as  if  loath  to  veil  so  lovely  a  spectacle  from  a 
joyous  and  uproariously  appreciative  audience.  Here 
endeth  the  first  “  boilesque.” 

It  leaves  you  quite  lost  in  admiration,  —  not  of  the 
performers,  since  they  were  plainly  recovered  from  the 
very  scrap-heap  of  the  profession ;  not  of  their  music, 
equaled  only  by  the  raging  of  a  country  choir ;  and 
certainly  not  of  their  prehistoric  monkey-shines  and 
their  jokes  of  primitive  lucidity ;  no,  what  you  have  all 
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along  contemplated  with  reverent  awe  was  the  intellect 
that  created  this  delirious  and  fascinating  production, 
till  you  burned  to  cry,  “Author!  author!”  When  I 


asked  Mr.  Wieland,  the  eminent  juggler,  how  it  was 
possible  for  a  human  being  to  write  a  burlesque,  he 
gravely  replied,  “Well,  just  look  at  the  things  Edison 
and  Tesla  invent!”  He  by  no  means  underestimated 
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the  feat.  Should  any  reader  of  these  pages  aspire  to  try 
his  skill  at  the  art,  I  counsel  him  not  to  go  about  it 
without  due  precaution.  Having  first  equipped  himself 
with  miscellaneous  fragments  of  light  opera  libretti, 
colored  supplements,  comic  valentines,  and  the  works 
of  Eli  Perkins,  let  him  tastefully  combine  them  while 
looping  the  loop.  Naturally,  the  best  results  cannot 
be  expected  unless  the  author  has  derived  a  few  pre¬ 
liminary  suggestions  from  some  accomplished  inebri¬ 
ate. 

A  production  thus  achieved  will  merit  a  modest 
share  in  the  plea  so  often  advanced  for  the  stage, 
namely,  that  it  mirrors  life.  For  burlesque  reflects,  with 
pitiless  accuracy,  the  mental  life  of  its  audience.  It  was 
once  said  of  a  popular  but  incompetent  bishop  that 
‘‘his  foolishness  fitted  their  foolishness”;  here  it  is  even 
so.  Incapable  of  sustained  attention,  assertive  memory, 
logical  inference,  or  that  range  of  consciousness  which 
groups  many  incidents  into  a  harmonious  whole,  so 
that  events  shall  flow  river-like  to  a  fated  destination, 
they  abhor  the  drama  and  adore  burlesque  —  for  its 
very  faults’  sake.  And  this,  I  find,  should  teach  us  a 
tender,  compassionate  charity  for  their  own  so  grievous 
faults,  since,  as  morality  is  nine  parts  brains,  these 
disordered  mentalities  can’t  be  held  to  account  like 
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cultured  folk  for  their  shortcomings.  They  live  by 
minutes,  not  by  years.  Their  thoughts  come  out  in 
spots,  not  in  streaks.  They  miss  the  connection  be¬ 
tween  conduct  and  consequence.  In  their  philosophy, 
human  life  is  as  rampant  a  riot  as  the  wildest  of  bur¬ 
lesques,  —  chaotic,  without  reason,  guided  or  misguided 
by  blind  fatality.  Not  the  hardest  or  most  reiterant  of 
hard  knocks  will  convince  them  of  the  contrary,  for 
they  lack  the  grasp  of  sequence.  Crime,  detection, 
arrest,  trial,  conviction,  incarceration,  —  an  obvious  se¬ 
ries  to  us,  a  recondite  and  incomprehensible  to  them! 
They  ’re  “no  a’  there.” 

So  it  comes  about  that  the  Folly  argues  twice  each 
day  for  the  criminology  of  Lombroso  and  Ellis,  the 
penology  of  Brockway  and  Scott ;  and  if  the  great 
reformatories  lacked  other  sanction,  this  home  of  bur¬ 
lesque  would  load  them  with  sufficient  honor.  For,  un¬ 
like  the  old-fashioned  prisons,  they  treat  the  sinner  not 
as  a  man  plus  criminality,  but  as  a  man  minus  the  wit 
to  keep  straight ;  instead  of  trying  to  pound  something 
out  of  him,  they  try  to  pound  something  in.  And  the 
something  is  a  conception  of  what  the  theologians  call 
the  moral  order  of  the  universe.  They  introduce  sys¬ 
tem  among  mental  possessions  hitherto  chaotic.  They 
do  so  by  propounding  a  single  central  theme  for  the 
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sinner’s  intramural  meditations,  —  the  lofty  and  beauti¬ 
ful  theme  of  human  liberty  ! 

The  convict’s  one  aspiration  is  to  get  out.  Very  well, 
let  him  earn  his  way  out.  Mark  him  daily  (and  justly), 
and  let  good  marks  hasten  his  release,  bad  ones  delay 
it.  Appeal  also  to  more  immediate  desires.  Show  him 
that  work  squarely  done,  lessons  well  learned,  and  rules 
faithfully  kept  ameliorate  his  circumstances,  giving  him 
honor  stripes  on  his  sleeves,  a  modicum  of  freedom,  a 
softer  bed,  and  decenter  food.  Show  him  that  recalci¬ 
trancy  means  a  scarlet  suit,  no  freedom  at  all,  and  the 
toughest  bed  and  board  obtainable.  Thus,  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  period,  you  force  him  to  think  normally.  You 
make  his  every  hour  a  dramatization  of  ethics.  If  you 
teach  him  to  cope  with  the  reformatory  and  literally  to 
“  win  out,”  you  teach  him  how  respectable  folk  cope 
with  the  world.  He  “  gets  the  hang  of  it.” 

After  the  opening  burlesque,  the  “olio.”  The  origin 
of  its  name,  say  some,  is  as  lost  to  philology  as  is  that 
of  Mistral’s  Mireille  to  Provengal  folk-lore  ;  others  trace 
it  to  a  Spanish  word,  meaning  a  food  compounded  of 
many  ingredients ;  but  the  thing  itself  amounts  simply 
to  a  form  of  entertainment  filched  from  the  London 
music  halls. 

The  joint  perpetrators  of  the  “burletta”  now  appear 
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seriatim, — singly,  or  by  twos  and  threes, — and  thereby 
expose  themselves  to  separate  indictments.  Not  that 
the  management  so  intends ;  it  aims  solely  to  squeeze 
the  maximum  of  amusement-making  out  of  a  minimum 
of  “  talent.”  The  same  passion  for  economy  that  cuts 
traveling  expenses  by  transforming  “The  Forty  Flirts  ” 
into  “The  Rollicking  Rippers”  after  a  week  at  the 
Folly,  and  advertising  them  as  a  wholly  different  com¬ 
pany  at  the  Star,  only  to  present  them  the  week  fol¬ 
lowing  at  the  Bowery  Casino  as  “  The  Bowery  Beau¬ 
ties,”  inspires  that  little  carnival  of  unrefined  vaudeville, 
the  olio. 

Happily,  it  is  n’t  difficult  to  construct  a  fairly  repre¬ 
sentative  olio,  since  there  ’s  nothing  so  uniform  as  these 
varieties.  It  begins,  let  us  say,  with  a  singing  and 
dancing  and  joking  turn  (pronounced  “toin”)  by  Mc- 
Gilligan  and  McGooligan,  from  which  you  learn  why 
“refined”  vaudeville  is  honored  with  so  patrician  an 
epithet.  McGilligan  —  he  of  the  statesmanlike  silk  hat, 
frock-coat,  gray  trousers,  and  scarlet  waistcoat,  an 
ensemble  well  suiting  his  rubicund  countenance  and 
merry  side-whiskers  —  might,  to  be  sure,  meet  toler¬ 
ance  among  the  knowing.  Not  so  McGooligan.  What 
with  crimson  face,  whited  upper  lip,  green  Galway 
whiskers,  a  tiny  mirror  adhering  to  the  end  of  his  nose 
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and  scintillating  as  he  moves  ;  what  with  an  alarm 
clock  doing  duty  as  a  shirt  stud,  a  cabbage  as  bouton¬ 
niere,  and  a  shillalah  stout  enough  for  a  newel  post, 
there  's  not  an  inch  of  him,  from  infinitesimal  stove¬ 
pipe  to  fantastically  elongated  feet,  but  screams  with 
absurdity, — plaided  coat  seven  sizes  too  big,  trousers 
cut  from  a  horse-blanket,  waistcoat  an  Irish  flag.  In¬ 
deed,  he  is  so  terrifically  funny  that  you  gaze  upon 
him  with  mute  solemnity.  The  audience,  however, 
roars  loud  and  long.  There  ’s  philosophy  in  this.  Hu¬ 
mor,  like  all  refinements,  connotes  a  sense  of  fitness, 
of  balance,  of  just  relations.  A  slight  disarrangement 
amuses  you,  as  when  the  prayer-book  finds  accidental 
lodgment  upon  the  cellaret ;  but  you  do  not  chuckle  at 
the  moving  van  and  its  mass  of  jumbled  contents  ;  nei¬ 
ther  do  its  horses;  and  the  Folly's  adherents,  by  laugh¬ 
ing  at  McGooligan’s  make-up,  betray  a  clearly  sub- 
equine  jocosity.  They  want  all  creation  turned  upside 
down,  wrong-side  out,  hind-side  before,  and  even  torn 
to  bits  and  stuck  together  as  irrationally  as  possible.  It 
was  Goethe,  if  I  remember,  who  said  that  men  never 
displayed  their  characters  more  clearly  than  by  what 
they  thought  laughable  ;  they  likewise  display  their 
brains,  or  lack  of  them ;  wherefore  I  think  myself 
doubly  warranted  in  declaring  that  anybody  capable 
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of  enjoying  McGooligan's  comicality  should  be  clapped 
into  a  reformatory  without  trial,  simply  as  a  precaution 
against  treasons,  wars,  and  stratagems,  —  a  proposal 
abundantly  justified  when  the  “  team  ”  begin  to  sing, 
or  should  I  not  more  properly  say,  to  bray? 

For  harshness  and  brutal,  ear-splitting,  raucous  feroc¬ 
ity,  their  voices  are  without  parallel  outside  the  home 
of  burlesque,  and  the  Underworld  adores  them.  What¬ 
ever  the  other  ills  that  assail  low-born  humanity,  it 
enjoys  a  most  enviable  exemption  from  “  nerves,” 
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possessing  a  sensory  system  quite  proof  against  shock, 
—  as  the  new  anthropology  has  clearly  demonstrated. 
Facing  hunger,  cold,  fatigue,  and  bodily  hurts,  —  and 
feeling  them  far  less  than  we  should,  —  the  “  sub¬ 
merged  ”  are  now,  with  equal  impunity,  facing  the 
music. 

Also  they  face  a  fusillade  of  jokes,  known  in  the 
profession  as  “  dat  quick,  snappy  stuff,”  — jokes  vener¬ 
able,  jokes  vapid,  and,  though  I  grieve  to  report  it, 
jokes  all  too  broad  !  The  immortality  of  the  chestnut  gets 
here  its  finest  realization,  till  you  wonder  whence  come 
those  resounding  peals  of  merriment.  From  wretches 
lately  let  loose  after  long  imprisonment?  From  seamen 
returned  from  interminable  voyages  ?  From  small  boys, 
to  whom  every  form  of  joke  is  still  new  ?  More  prob- 
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ably,  I  fancy,  from  victims  of  faithless  memory  and 
from  such  as,  having  heard  the  jibe  a  thousand  times, 
have  at  last  espied  its  point. 

As  for  the  vapid  joke,  sheer  silliness,  you  attribute 
its  success  to  that  common  calamity  of  proletarianism, 
arrested  development,  and  find  yourself  confronted  by 


a  still  unsolved  problem  of  child  study.  Meanwhile 
puns,  even  clever  ones,  frequently  fall  flat.  By  no  means 
is  the  pun  the  lowest  form  of  wit ;  it  presupposes  two 
concepts  leaping  forth  at  once  and  battling  for  suprem¬ 
acy  ;  and  a  low  audience,  like  ours  at  the  Folly,  has 
rarely  the  wealth  of  ideation  to  afford  more  than  one 
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concept  at  a  time.  But  whenever  a  pun  has  a  taint  of 
viciousness,  be  sure  these  knaves  will  acclaim  it. 

Let’s  be  fair,  though.  We  pardon  the  coarseness  of 
Shakespeare,  telling  ourselves  that  it  merely  reflects 
the  morals  of  his  time,  and  that  it  was  intended  for  a 
Shakespearean  audience.  I  invite  a  like  charity  for 
McGilligan  and  McGooligan,  whose  errors  of  taste  are 
in  no  wise  worse  than  the  daily  conversation  of  those 
who  applaud  them.  Have  we  not  here  a  modern  coun¬ 
terpart  of  the  churls  who  pitched  carrots  at  the  lords 

/ 

and  ladies  when  strolling  players  performed  in  the 
courtyards  of  English  inns  three  centuries  ago  ?  If  lords 
and  ladies  have  left  off  welcoming  broad  jests,  our 
churls  deserve  credit  for  having  left  off  pitching  carrots. 
Moreover,  were  the  whole  truth  known,  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  that  this  pair  of  bad  comedians  proffered  soiled 
jokes  less  for  love  of  them  than  because  their  more 
praiseworthy  offerings  so  little  deserved  praise.  They 
sinned  that  they  might  live.  And  their  admirers  re¬ 
sponded  with  a  sort  of  auto-calcitrant  laughter,  con¬ 
scious  of  its  guilt.  It  saved  its  whole-hearted  enthusiasm 
for  a  very  different  species  of  art. 

The  sorry  twain  make  exit,  the  lights  pop  down,  the 
orchestra  strikes  up  a  popular  melody,  and  —  within 
a  tremulous,  rainbow-bordered  disk  of  calcium-glare 
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—  forth  steps  a  girl  in  a  pink  satin  ball-dress.  White¬ 
armed,  white-shouldered,  fair-haired,  rose-garlanded, 
she  looks  the  incarnation  of  sweetness,  gentleness,  and 
youthful  innocence.  Instantly  the  wildest  applause ! 
It ’s  only  at  the  Folly  that  tramp  and  prison-bird  see 
beauty  thus  arrayed  (so  accurately  impersonating  the 
“  heiress  ”  of  Hearst  journalism) ;  besides,  the  rudest  of 
our  fellows  have  reverence  for  womanhood,  here  seem¬ 
ing  a  bright  compendium  of  all  the  virtues.  And  when 
her  song  relates  how  a  high-born  lady,  having  lost  her 
own  wee  daughter,  adopted  a  poor,  neglected,  unloved 
little  girl  and  showered  benefactions  upon  her,  lo  !  the 
vision  in  pink  turns  preacher ;  virtue  passive  becomes 
virtue  active  ;  and  a  thousand  hearts  leap  up  in  chival¬ 
rous  sympatl^.  It  might  have  been  years,  instead  of 
seconds,  since  this  very  audience  was  wallowing  in 
vulgarity. 

However  abrupt  the  metamorphosis,  you  may  count 
it  genuine ;  so  indeed  you  might  in  a  far  more  startling 
case.  The  Folly  once  proffered  a  spectacle  which,  had 
it  not  had  its  counterpart  in  certain  aristocratic  play¬ 
houses,  would  have  cried  aloud  for  the  constable  ;  yet 
directly  it  was  followed  by  the  canticle  “  Jerusalem/’ 
illustrated  with  tinted  magic-lantern  slides,  —  angels, 
and  pearly  gates,  and  the  gleaming  courts  of  Heaven, 
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—  to  the  unutterable  joy  of  a  multitude  that  had  just 
plumbed  the  depths  of  the  moral  Inferno.  You  might 
have  imagined  that  the  management  intended  to  please 
two  elements  in  a  mixed  throng ;  instead  it  intended 
to  please  two  elements  in  a  mixed  individual.  And  both 
can  even  be  pleased  at  one  and  the  same  time,  as  when 
a  tableau  vivant  —  reproducing  the  familiar  lithograph, 
“  Rock  of  Ages  ”  —  made  it  appropriate  for  four  chorus- 
girls  in  pink  tights  to  sing  the  hymn,  thus  blending  the 
religious  with  the  bacchanalian,  much  as  was  customary 
among  the  ancients.  Its  grotesque  repulsiveness  was 
wholly  lost  upon  an  audience  whose  brains  were  built 
in  air-tight  compartments.  In  fact,  you  might  call  that 
audience  more  nearly  Chinese  than  Greek ;  for  a  single 
Chinaman  will  comfortably  assimilate  Buddhism,  Con¬ 
fucianism,  and  Christianity,  —  not  successively,  but  all 
three  at  once.  If  theological  syncretism,  why  not  moral 
syncretism?  However,  it  presupposes  a  lack  of  logic 
and  a  vast  capacity  for  not  generalizing,  —  gifts  with 
which  the  Folly  is  richly  endowed  and  which  prepare 
it  for  numberless  anomalies,  despite  its  intention  to  be 
frank  and  whole-hearted  and  to  exemplify  the  virtue 
which  Mr.  Chuck  Connors  —  ethical  adviser  and  arbiter 
of  taste  to  the  Bowery  —  has  denominated  “  de  real 
ding.” 
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Hence  the  ascendency  of  Hearst  and  Hearstism. 
Hence  also,  with  a  difference,  that  of  General  Booth 
and  his  Salvation  Army.  Mr.  Hearst,  like  the  Folly’s 
proprietor,  has  fathomed  the  mysteries  of  Underworld 
psychology.  He  knows  he  can  preach  abomination  in 
one  column,  holiness  in  the  next ;  damn  to-day  what 
yesterday  he  praised  ;  give  himself  the  lie,  —  habitually 
and  as  a  beverage,  —  and  never  get  caught  at  it.  The 
“  deadly  parallel  ”  scares  him  not.  His  readers  have  n’t 
the  scope  of  consciousness  necessary  to  the  appreciation 
of  a  self-contradiction.  Meanwhile  General  Booth  has 
found  how  easily  the  social  derelict  will  step  from  the 
gin-shop  door  to  the  open-air  service,  how  naturally  he 
will  respond  to  moral  appeal,  and  how  genuine  is  his 
desire  to  do  right.  Nor  is  this  all.  With  equal  shrewd- 
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ness  the  Salvationist  has  diagnosed  the  fellow’s  weak¬ 
ness  and  perceived  that  his  environment  tempts  to  evil 
a  thousand  times  where  it  tempts  to  good  only  once. 
That  is  why  he  garbs  him  in  a  conspicuous  uniform,  to 
armor  him  against  the  world.  That  is  why  he  subjects 
him  to  iron  discipline.  That  is  why  he  strengthens  his 
new-found  faith  by  exposing  it  to  ridicule  and  perse¬ 
cution.  And  he  comprehends  that  dull  intellects  and 
feeble  wills  require  the  stimulus  of  sensationalism,  — 
just  as  Mr.  Hearst  comprehends  it,  and  the  manager  of 
the  Folly. 

The  song  ended,  our  pink  satin  vision  withdraws, 
and  almost  instantly  reappears.  Encores,  at  the  Folly, 
are  n’t  gratuitous,  they  are  compulsory ;  the  angelic 
young  woman  has  given  bonds  to  “  hold”  the  audience 
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for  a  stated  interval ;  she  is  “  doing  thirteen  minutes.” 
Again  she  sings,  this  time  an  old,  old  song,  of  undying 
popularity,  with  the  refrain  (here  reproduced  in  the 
phrasing  her  technique  requires) :  — 

He  —  never  cares-to  wander  from-his 
Own  —  fire  —  side, 

He  —  never  cares-to  wander  or-to  roam, 

For-with  baby  on-his  knee 
He  ’s-as  happy  as-can  be, 

And  —  there ’s  no  place-like  home  —  sweet  —  home  ! 

As  poor,  hopeless  outcasts  clap  their  hands,  —  they 
who  have  never  dandled  babe  on  knee  and  know  no 
home  save  the  lodging-house,  nor  ever  will ;  they  who 
so  dearly  love,  or  seem  to  love,  the  cynical  jibes  at  all 
that  makes  the  fireside  our  earthly  paradise,  —  as  those 
sad  wretches  thus  bare  their  hearts,  you  find  yourself 
not  surprised,  and  fall  to  marveling  less  at  them  than 
at  the  singer.  That  voice  of  hers, — what  muse  shall 
inspire  the  description  thereof?  Think  of  the  trolley 
conductor,  of  the  newsboy,  of  the  graphophone,  think 
of  all  three  blent  hideously  together,  and  then  quote 
Charles  Dudley  Warner  and  exclaim,  “To  sum  it  all 
up  in  one  word,  it  is  something  for  which  there  is  no 
name!”  As  for  her  art,  —  so  frantic  in  its  emphasis 
upon  tempo,  so  exaggerated  in  its  bizarre  staccato,  so 
yellow  in  its  stridency,  —  at  the  very  thought  of  it  a 
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musician  would  cut  his  throat,  blow  out  his  brains,  and 

✓ 

leap  from  a  tenth-story  window. 

Presently,  as  is  not  unnatural,  you  inquire  whence 
came  her  melodies.  They  bear  to  one  another  a  pro¬ 
nounced  family  resemblance,  and  thereby  hangs  psy¬ 
chology.  The  late  Jere  O’Halloran,  who  wielded  the 
razor  by  day  and  the  lyre  by  night,  used  often  to  as¬ 
sure  me  that  not  for  worlds  would  he  allow  his  verses 
to  be  set  to  other  airs  than  parodies  upon  those  already 
popular. 

Nor  was  he  alone  in  his  philosophy.  Note  the  suc¬ 
cessive  transcripts  of  a  single  air :  “  On  Calvary’s  Brow,” 
made  known  to  the  masses  by  the  Salvationists’  cornet, 
is  transformed  into  “Say  Au  Re  voir,”  which  in  turn 
becomes  “  Take  Back  Your  Gold,”  and  eventually 
“  Strike  Up  the  Band.”  This  is  n’t  a  mere  expression  of 
fondness  for  the  familiar,  as  when  our  elders  prefer  the 
melodies  of  bygone  days ;  here,  precisely  as  when  you 
observed  the  incongruities  of  the  burlesque,  you  have 
to  do  with  intellectual  deficiencies ;  it  takes  attention, 
memory,  and  the  faculty  of  grouping  impressions  to 
“understand  ”  a  new  tune.  For  a  proletarian  audience, 
even  an  old  one  has  to  be  sung  in  the  shortest  of 
phrases,  or  semi-phrases,  and  the  pauses  say,  as  to  a 
green  stenographer,  “Got  that?” 
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Perchance,  as  the  pink  apparition  begins  her  third 
and  last  musical  homily,  —  a  eulogy  of  plighted  troth 
and  brave  fidelity, — you  fall  to  querying  what  manner 
of  soul  she  may  be.  The  answer  is  probably  sorrowful 
enough ;  and  yet,  for  your  consolation,  you  must  know 
that,  a  mile  or  so  from  the  Folly,  there  exists  a  board¬ 
ing-house  that  serves  as  a  hospice  for  such  performers 
in  low  vaudeville  as  would  flee  the  tainted  environment 
of  their  calling.  Actually  —  there’s  a  family  Bible  on 
the  table  in  the  parlor,  and  the  proprietor  is  a  local  lu¬ 
minary  of  the  Epworth  League.  Many  a  participant  in 
the  least  defensible  procedures  of  the  “home  of  bur¬ 
lesque”  despises  such  vulgarity,  tolerating  it  simply  as 
“all  in  the  day’s  work.” 

Adieu,  pink  vision,  welcome,  ye  sturdy  acrobats,  — 
two  in  sky-blue  tights,  the  third  a  white-clad  clown 
with  whited  face !  Quite  superb  is  their  show  of  mascu¬ 
line  strength  and  skill,  enlivened  with  delightful  panto¬ 
mimic  humor,  and  right  generous  their  reward.  For 
the  Underworld  worships  muscle ;  Whitmanesque,  to 
that  extent,  in  its  philosophy,  it  has  never  achieved 
that  divorce  betwixt  flesh  and  spirit  which  is  our  Puri¬ 
tan  heritage,  and  which  the  cult  of  athleticism  has  only 
partially  healed.  Muscle,  it  perceives,  wins  both  bread  and 
honor,  serving  not  only  for  toil,  but  also  for  the  adjust- 
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ment  of  intellectual  differences.  Reduce  the  whole  race 
to  the  Underworld’s  level  —  morally,  mentally,  and  in¬ 
dustrially —  and  you  would  reinstate  the  heroic  age 
when  he  of  stoutest  brawn  became  chieftain  of  his  tribe. 
Once,  when  Mr.  John  L.  Sullivan  appeared  at  the 
Folly,  and  sparred  (innocuously,  I  assure  you)  with  a 
hired  brave  from  around  the  corner,  the  spectators  ex¬ 
perienced  the  thrills  of  contact  with  greatness.  “  Speech ! 
Speech !  ”  they  cried,  and  the  man  of  might  spake  thus  : 
“  I ’ve  boxed  all  the  best  men  in  the  world,  and  I  ’m 
ready  to  do  it  again.”  The  entire  audience  bellowed 
assent.  All  the  best  men,  —  ah,  yes !  Our  ancestors  held 
an  analogous  creed,  from  which  sprang  that  ornament 
of  modern  civilization,  the  British  Peerage. 

But  think  a  moment !  Have  n’t  you  somewhere  seen 
yonder  acrobats  before  ?  Why,  yes,  to  be  sure,  —  in 
refined  “  vawdavil !  ”  There ’s  a  perpetual  interchange 
between  the  loftiest  and  lowliest  ranks  of  the  varieties, 
vulgar  talent  taking  “refined”  engagements  whenever 
chance  offers,  and  “  refined  ”  talent  taking  vulgar  in 

days  of  adversity.  In  summer  the  bulk  of  our  Folly 

* 

people  “  play  parks.” 

Occasionally,  as  you  shall  now  perceive,  the  olio 
gains  recruits  from  light  opera.  Time  robs  the  prima 
donna’s  voice  of  its  once  so  golden  magic,  and  time 
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hints  darkly  at  the  warning — printed  by  way  of  adver¬ 
tisement  in  “  L’ Illustration  ” —  “  Prenez  garde,  madame, 
vous  commencez  a  grossir !  ”  Alas  for  our  poor  Ma¬ 
dame  !  Once  regnant,  as  Dorothy,  once  triumphant,  as 
Nanon,  she  stoops  at  last  to  delight  this  sordid  rabble 
in  “  songs  wid  pitchers.”  Her  voice  recites  the  tragedy 
of  camp  and  battlefield,  crudely  portrayed  on  stereop- 
ticon  slides  ;  it  also  recites  her  own.  Note  the  covered 
tones  —  a  false  technique  yielding  adorable  music  in 
youth  but  certain  ere  long  to  work  its  havoc  —  which 
explain  her  wretched  plight ;  note  also  the  exquisite 
enunciation  and  here  and  there  the  vibrant,  ringing 
note,  —  survivals  of  her  glory.  The  audience,  however, 
forgives  her  ruined  middle  register,  and  applauds  both 
her  gown  and  her  “  pitchers.”  What  more  noble  than 
crimson  and  spangles  if  not  those  soldiers,  there  upon 
the  screen?  A  thousand  hearts  leap  up  in  gallant  re¬ 
sponse.  There  ’s  neither  man  nor  boy  in  that  throng 
but  would  gladly  turn  trooper  forthwith,  and  suffer  and 
die  for  our  cause,  the  cause  that  is  always  right !  And 
whatever  the  inherent  villainy  of  the  battle-thirst,  as 
here  exemplified,  it  becomes  a  wonderful  convenience 
when  volunteers  are  wanted ;  you  can  get  more  enlist¬ 
ments  out  of  the  Folly  in  five  minutes  than  out  of  a 
patrician  playhouse  in  a  thousand  and  one  nights. 
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<v 

And  so  Madame  bows  herself  away  amid  general  en¬ 
thusiasm,  for  the  pathos  of  her  professional  catastrophe 
has  n’t  found  the  hearts  of  that  uproarious  multitude. 


It  takes  brains  to  feel,  —  rather  to  see  what  to  feel.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  when  a  Hebrew  impersonator,  himself  a  He¬ 
brew,  next  glides  before  the  curtain  and  for  fifteen 
minutes  lampoons  his  own  race,  huge  merriment  results. 
Forgive  these  foolish  fellows ;  they  know  not  what 
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they  do.  To  you,  the  shiny  frock-coat  represents  the 
trailing  gabardine,  familiar  in  European  ghettos ;  the 
hat,  crammed  down  over  the  ears,  recalls  the  Jewish 
cap ;  the  diamonds,  flashing  with  every  gesture,  tell 
of  oriental  ostentation  and  also  of  the  days  when  the 
martyr  nation  invested  its  wealth  in  gems  because  they 
could  easily  be  caught  up  and  carried  away  in  the  hour 
of  peril ;  the  close-cropped  beard  suggests  the  flowing 
ornament  so  grand  in  Waltner’s  etchings;  the  loathly 
pallor  of  the  face  and  the  melancholy  hollowness  of  eye 
bespeak  ages  on  ages  of  hunger ;  and  you  know  that 
the  Jewish  nose,  here  exaggerated  almost  beyond  cre¬ 
dence,  belongs  to  but  one  of  the  countless  types  of  a  race 
incomparable  for  genius,  fortitude,  and  solidarity  de¬ 
spite  all  the  woes  and  calamities  of  the  Diaspora.  These 
things  you  see  and  comprehend.  The  audience  does  n’t, 
any  more  than  it  perceives  the  shame  of  an  Israelite’s 
scandalizing  Israel  for  hire.  It  derives  from  the  sorry 
spectacle  a  single  impression  :  its  Jewish  neighbors  are 
being  shown  up  as  ridiculous  and  outlandish.  Mind  you, 
there ’s  no  trace  of  Anti-Semitism  here.  It ’s  sufficiently 
genial  laughter.  At  bottom,  I  suspect,  it  rests  upon  the 
reasonable  conviction  that  whoever  seeks  asylum  among 
us  —  whether  Hebrew  or  Celt  or  Saxon  or  Latin  —  owes 
us  the  tribute  of  conformity  to  American  standards. 
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Long  ere  Mr.  Levinsky  has  ceased  flaying  the  Chosen 
People,  great  activity  is  heard  to  be  in  progress  behind 
the  curtain,  —  yes,  and  seen  to  be.  For  the  curtain 
scarcely  ever  quite  touches  the  stage.  Through  the  gap 
it  leaves,  you  catch  glimpses  of  many  high-heeled 
slippers  —  some  yellow,  some  blue,  some  a  blazing 
scarlet  —  tripping  to  and  fro  or  standing  at  rest.  A 
second  burlesque  impends. 

For  which  of  our  sins  ?  Even  were  we  accused  of 
murder  with  malice  aforethought,  the  law  would  refrain 
from  twice  jeopardizing  the  life  of  the  body  ;  why,  then, 
should  the  Folly  twice  jeopardize  that  of  the  intellect? 
Well,  as  little  children  say,  because ;  also  and  more 
particularly  because  the  pinnacle  of  dramatic  art,  as 
conceived  by  the  “  40  la  belle  Parisiennes  40,”  has  not 
yet  been  attained.  In  other  words,  the  costumes  be¬ 
wailed  by  Mr.  Howells  in  the  late  ’Sixties  and  since 
hallowed  by  adoption  in  theatres  wherever  opera  bouffe 
holds  sway,  have  been  saved  up  against  the  exigencies 
of  a  grand  finale. 

I  don’t  defend  them.  Indeed,  I  question  how  a  civi¬ 
lization  that  makes  the  position  of  woman  the  touch¬ 
stone  of  its  excellence  finds  pardon  for  thus  degrading 
her.  A  further  paradox :  whereas  sometimes  “  our  ” 
amusement  houses  —  very  virtuous,  are  they  not  ?  — 
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permit  two  hours  or  so  of  such  parade,  the  ostenta¬ 
tiously  wicked  low  theatre  permits  rather  less  than  a 
fifth  as  much.  Nevertheless,  the  Folly  assumes,  and 
so  do  its  patrons,  that  the  indignity  affords  supreme 
delight.  Does  it,  really  ?  Remember  the  applause  when 
the  girl  in  the  pink  ball-dress  made  entry  ;  here  she 
stands,  in  her  coryphee  garb,  and  now  no  one  applauds. 
Some  even  go  out,  —  too  little  fascinated  to  remain. 

The  second  burlesque  differs  from  the  first  not  merely 
by  lasting  but  half  an  hour,  by  involving  less  singing 
(since  every  voice  has  grown  hoarse),  by  diverging 
more  pronouncedly  from  the  paths  of  rectitude  (as  all 
decent  resources  have  been  exhausted),  and  by  surpass¬ 
ing  its  precursor  both  in  gorgeousness  and  violence, 
but  also  by  betraying  symptoms  of  plot.  A  mechanical 
staircase,  let  us  say,  leads  up  from  a  hotel  lobby.  As 
the  melodramatic  moment  arrives  —  that  is,  once  in 
every  three  minutes  —  the  steps  fold  down  like  the 
shutters  of  a  window  blind,  and  the  cow-puncher,  Jew, 
or  comic  Irishman,  having  all  but  reached  the  top,  is 
sensationally  precipitated.  If  that  is  n’t  a  plot,  I  ’d  like 
to  know  what  is  !  And  observe :  plot  connotes  system. 
Any  alienist  will  tell  you  that  the  lunatic  whose  ideas 
are  systematized  never  recovers,  whereas  the  lunatic 
whose  ideas  have  no  coherency  at  all  may  possibly  get 
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well.  Consequently,  though  you  sat  out  the  opening 
burlesque  without  a  tremor,  you  now  keep  feeling  for 
your  wits. 

Happily,  a  measure  of  chaos  alleviates  an  otherwise 
most  alarming  situation.  Though  some  five  or  six  of 
the  Forty  Flirts  impersonate  characters  (or,  more  pre¬ 
cisely,  don’t),  the  rest  come  and  go  as  gondoliers, 
amazons,  football  players,  or  soldier  boys,  whose  antics 
have  little  enough  relation  to  hotel  life  even  as  depicted 
in  the  Sunday  newspapers  and  popular  fiction.  Equally 
beneficent,  from  the  viewpoint  of  mental  hygiene,  is 
the  blithely  irrelevant  clowning  of  menfolks  between 
adventures  upon  the  staircase. 

But  ere  the  burlesque  attains  its  end,  expect  an  aes¬ 
thetic  triumph,  in  this  instance  a  dance  that  becomes 
a  perfect  riot  of  soft-tinted  fabrics,  —  costly  ones,  too. 
Think  not  that  great  dames  shed  their  glories  still  un¬ 
dimmed  without  some  profit  (through  the  mediation  of 
the  old-clothes  man)  to  their  less  favored  sisters.  And 
only  see  what  joy  the  spectators  derive  therefrom  !  En¬ 
dowed  with  a  rare  numbness  of  nose  and  an  astounding 
toughness  of  ear,  they  have  nevertheless  a  keen  sensi¬ 
tiveness  of  eye.  Still,  the  present  pageant  leaves  much 
to  be  desired,  principally  stage  management.  Feet  have 
been  instructed,  partly,  but  not  hands  or  heads  or 
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expression  of  face.  “  Florodora,”  you  know,  was  n’t 
merely  an  affair  of  slippers  ;  it  was  also,  and  especially, 
an  affair  of  nods  and  becks  and  wreathed  smiles ;  you 
realize  for  the  first  time  how  fine  a  product  is  that  art 
which  may  not  improperly  be  called  the  Higher  Danc¬ 
ing.  You  observe,  too,  how  imperfectly  the  manage¬ 
ment  appreciates  its  audience.  Can  it  fancy  that  they 
enjoy  seeing  lovely  colors  flooded  with  crimson  or 
green  or  orange  by  the  gas-man  up  aloft  ?  Really,  the 
supreme  achievement  of  the  Folly  arrives  when  some 
imitator  of  Miss  Loie  Fuller  defies  control  and  lifts 
the  beholder  into  a  seventh  heaven  of  aesthetic  exalta¬ 
tion. 

Now  approaches  the  beginning  of  the  end,  —  the 
entire  company  massed  upon  the  stage,  prancing  and 
jumping  ;  the  orchestra  going  it  like  angry  demons, 
all  but  smashing  their  instruments ;  wreaths  of  paper 
flowers  held  high ;  and  portraits  of  President  Taft, 
Mr.  William  Randolph  Hearst,  and  Mr.  Theodore 
Roosevelt  impartially  and  unanimously  applauded,  till 
finally  the  stars  and  stripes  are  borne  proudly  in  by  the 
Jewish  impersonator,  and  the  Forty  Flirts  join  in  the 
noble  anthem  “  Keep  your  Eye  on  the  Grand  Old  Rag !  ” 
A  fever  of  patriotic  devotion,  love  of  country  run  mad. 
The  spectators,  having  broken  all  the  nation’s  laws, 
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would  gladly  die  for  her.  And  at  this  juncture  the  cur¬ 
tain  falls. 

Oh,  but  the  air  tastes  sweet  as  you  burst  from 
that  noxious,  over-heated,  smoke-befouled  atmosphere  1 
Sweeter  still  is  the  sense  of  escape  from  out  the  realm 
of  riot  and  unreason.  How  delicious  the  sunshine,  if 
this  has  been  a  “  mati-knee”  !  how  calm  and  sane  and 
pure  the  stars  if  an  evening  performance !  Almost  you 
exclaim,  by  a  sort  of  moral  and  spiritual  rebound, 

“God ’s  in  His  Heaven, 

All ’s  right  with  the  world.” 

And  truly,  much  more  is  right  and  much  more  is 
good  than  you  had  fancied,  —  especially  in  the  Folly 
and  its  deplorable  adherents.  Pity  —  no  mere  senti¬ 
mental  pity,  either  —  replaces  censorious  contempt ;  or, 
rather,  shifts  the  censure  to  society  at  large,  which  has 
only  the  rogues  it  deserves. 

As  you  turn  your  steps  homeward,  you  find  your¬ 
self  philosophizing,  not  unamiably,  upon  all  you  have 
seen  and  heard.  You  conclude  that  the  home  of  bur¬ 
lesque  claims  at  least  the  merit  of  purveying  enjoy¬ 
ment  to  the  most  unhappy  of  your  fellow  creatures, 
while  inculcating  certain  virtues  commonly  recognized 
as  Christian.  Beyond  question,  it  fosters  hope.  Next 
week  a  new  array  of  mendacious  posters  will  lure  the 
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same  silly  fellows  back  to  the  same  silly  booby-trap 
with  fresh  promises  of  “  positively  the  limit  of  sensa¬ 
tion  ”  ;  they  never  are,  but  always  to  be  blessed !  Also 
it  fosters  temperance  and  honesty  ;  temperance  because, 
since  the  Folly  does  n’t  sell  drinks  (though  some  bur¬ 
lesque  houses  do),  it  becomes  a  citadel  of  refuge  for 
inebriates,  who  can’t  go  out  between  the  acts,  as  no 
entr’-actes  are  provided  ;  of  honesty  because  it  pens  up 
a  herd  of  sneak-thieves  and  pickpockets  for  two  hours 
and  a  half  at  a  stretch.  Moreover,  it  elevates  industry 
and  even  prevents  loss  of  life.  What,  think  you,  would 
happen  to  the  trades,  were  those  clowns  and  men- 
singers  allowed  a  hand  in  them  ?  What  to  the  art  of 
cookery,  were  the  “40  La  Belle  Parisiennes  40”  re¬ 
stored  to  the  kitchen  ?  What  chimney  would  keep  from 
tumbling  about  our  ears,  or  what  dinner  fail  to  serve  a 
death-warrant  ?  But  I  sometimes  suspect  the  institution 
affords  more  profit  to  the  world  outside  it  than  to  the 
world  within.  It  enables  the  belligerently  ethical  to  dog 
it  with  hired  detectives  (whereby  they  obtain  much 
growth  in  grace),  and  it  grants  the  sociological  prowler 
a  most  fruitful  opportunity  for  eavesdropping  at  the 
Underworld’s  confessional. 


ft  ft  ft  ft 

II 

THE  AMUSEMENT  PARK 

SIR  John  Lubbock,  in  his  quaint  little  philo¬ 
sophical  mosaic  “The  Pleasures  of  Life,”  entirely 
omits  to  mention  those  felicities  which,  selected 
and  compounded  with  due  discretion,  fashion  the  amuse¬ 
ment  park.  This  delinquency  argues  no  intellectual  or 
emotional  snobbishness  on  Lubbock’s  part.  With  in¬ 
satiable  curiosity  he  probed  the  activities  of  Battas  and 
Cambodians,  of  Fijis,  Bachapins,  and  Bouriats,  and 
recounted  them  in  “  The  Origin  of  Civilization  and  the 
Primitive  Condition  of  Man.”  With  equal  (perhaps 
analogous)  concern,  I  fancy,  would  he  have  contem¬ 
plated  the  joys  of  shrieking  multitudes  such  as  frequent 
the  “  sceenic  ”  railway,  the  “  shoot  the  chutes,”  and  the 
“house  of  follies.”  But  “  The  Pleasures  of  Life,”  appear¬ 
ing  a  score  of  years  ago,  came  too  early  to  admit  of 
these  fascinating  considerations. 
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And  yet,  precisely  at  that  period,  Mr.  Erastus  Wi- 
man  was  evolving  the  first  amusement  park,  progeni¬ 
tor  of  the  two  thousand  with  which  the  nation  is  now 
beatified.  To  his  iridescent  electrical  geyser  at  St. 
George’s,  you  had  access  only  by  his  Staten  Island 
Ferry ;  to  his  Wild  West,  somewhere  in  the  Hinter¬ 
land,  only  by  his  Staten  Island  Railway  ;  thus,  whether 
by  boat  or  train  or  by  entertainment,  it  was  always 
Mr.  Wiman  who  transported  you.  And  so  remunera¬ 
tive  became  the  dual  r61e  that  later,  when  the  trolley 
began  its  conquest,  speculative  genius  snatched  a  leaf 
from  Mr.  Wiman’s  book  ;  and  you  could  scarce  find  a 
company  unenterprising  enough  not  to  stimulate  traffic 
by  opening  a  grove  or  park  supplied  with  alluring 
bears,  irresistible  simians,  and  the  enticements  of  al 
fresco  vaudeville.  Meanwhile,  the  Saturday  half-holiday 
and  the  Continental  Sunday  augmented  the  response 
vouchsafed  by  an  adoring  public. 

It  was  commonly  by  milder  measures  than  Erastus 
Wiman’s  that  his  disciples  applied  his  theories.  They 
judged  that  the  town-stayed  summer  millions  would 
yield  up  dimes  and  nickels  gladly  in  purchase  of  idyllic 
and  faintly  sensational  enjoyments.  In  this  they  had 
the  wisdom  of  their  day ;  and,  as  eras  overlap,  in  plea¬ 
sures  as  clearly  as  in  creeds  and  philosophies,  many 
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charming  examples  of  that  somewhat  placid,  not  to 
say  languid,  style  of  amusement  park  still  survive. 
The  people  love  them ;  love  them  better  at  heart,  I 
believe,  than  they  love  the  corybantic  frenzies  that  seek 
to  supersede  them.  Happier,  though  less  frolicsome, 
than  at  Luna  Park  or  Wonderland,  they  taste  the  de¬ 
lights  of  restful  contentment,  commingled  with  a  tem¬ 
pered  and  soothing  gayety,  —  the  shade  of  noble  elms 
and  oaks  and  beeches  for  coolness ;  flowers  for  radiant 
beauty ;  forest  folk,  in  open  air  cages,  for  things  to  pet 
and  to  wonder  at ;  the  theatre  as  at  least  a  tolerable 
substitute  for  melody  and  humor ;  the  river,  with  lus¬ 
cious  wooded  banks  and  glassy  surface,  for  cruises  in 
pretty  launches  or  prettier  canoes.  Besides,  there  are 
swings,  and  a  tiny  electric  fountain,  and  a  “  palace  of 
electrical  marvels,”  to  say  nothing  of  the  paradise  of  bon¬ 
bons,  tinted  drinks,  and  peanuts  ;  everywhere  content¬ 
ment,  shining  from  sunny  faces,  particularly  from  the 
faces  of  wee  children.  Once,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  I  saw 
the  genius  of  such  a  place  personified  in  a  sweet  little 
maid  of  three,  who  clapped  her  chubby  hands  in  ecstasy 
before  a  bed  of  flowers  as  she  cried,  “Oh,  see  these 
p witty,  p witty,  pwitty  woses  !  ” 

Nevertheless,  there  arose  certain  misguided  schis¬ 
matics  who  found  the  idyllic  pleasure  grove  a  trifle  dull, 
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or  fancied  they  did.  People  don’t  always  think  what 
they  think  they  think,  even  regarding  their  amuse¬ 
ments  ;  indeed,  it  is  there,  most  especially,  that  they 
manifest  their  autogullibility.  This  our  purveyors  of 
recreation  have  known  from  of  old.  Witness  Barnum. 
Given,  therefore,  a  populace  prone  to  worship  strange 
divinities,  and  capital  will  soon  enough  supply  the 
altars.  Here  and  yonder,  springing  up  sporadically  and 
without  effort  at  organization,  arose  sierra-like  funicu¬ 
lars,  whirling  death-traps,  and  mad,  cyclonic  —  even 
seismic  —  bugaboos.  Such  won  proselytes,  who  ex¬ 
hibited  the  traditional  zeal  of  the  convert,  to  the  vast 
discomfiture  of  those  who  still  confessed  the  fascination 
of  bears  and  swings  and  peanuts.  Folly,  like  would-be 
wisdom,  has  its  poses,  chief  of  which  is  sophistication ; 
and  what  had  been  at  first  a  mere  inarticulate  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  the  tamer,  but  pleasanter,  diversions  be¬ 
came  outspoken  disdain.  And  all  along,  the  charming 
grove  had  attracted  many  supercilious  souls  of  the  sort 
that  affect  to  despise  cheap  amusement,  as  who  should 
say,  “  Ah,  yes,  we  went  there,  but  pray  don’t  imagine 
that ’s  our  notion  of  a  lark !  ”  It  was,  and  they  fibbed ; 
and  now  the  fib  served  to  aid  the  propaganda  of 
heresy. 

Meanwhile  capital,  with  ever  an  ear  to  the  ground, 
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had  caught  murmurs  that  set  it  thinking  ;  why  not  kid¬ 
nap  the  institution,  cram  it  with  heathen  allurements, 
put  it  where  the  proletariat  was  already  wont  to  go 
a-pleasuring,  and  make  the  reincarnated  and  expanded 
elysium  independent,  henceforth,  of  the  broomstick 
train  ?  In  this  there  should  be  dividends  !  And  just  at 
this  juncture,  when  speculative  interests  sat  plotting, 
there  arrived  a  concrete  suggestion,  brilliant  and  con¬ 
vincing. 

Expositionism  set  in.  It  became  epidemic.  American 
cities  were  of  two  classes  only :  those  that  had  had  the 
distemper,  and  those  that  wanted  it.  Americans  like¬ 
wise  were  of  two  classes :  those  that  had  visited  exposi¬ 
tions,  and  those  that  counted  themselves  debased  and 
undone  because  they  had  n’t.  If,  therefore,  a  miniature 
exposition  should  lift  its  towers  and  opal-tinted  minarets 
close  to  some  enormous  centre  of  population,  it  would 
pay  for  itself  in  a  season  or  so.  Sound  logic,  wanting 
only  the  revision  that  makes  assurance  doubly  sure. 

Problem :  what  features  of  the  world’s  fair  to  repro¬ 
duce  ?  The  most  popular,  of  course.  And  which  were 
they  ?  To  determine  this,  the  capitalists  studied  expo- 
sitionitis  by  isolating  the  germ.  They  watched  its  growth 
in  the  culture  tube,  and  as  soon  as  it  got  big  enough 
for  its  name  to  be  made  out,  they  knew  their  duty.  The 
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Midway,  as  they  had  already  guessed,  was  the  clou  of 
the  exposition.  Americans  had  owned  themselves  half- 
Latin  in  their  zest  for  carnival ;  the  gala  mood,  long 
held  in  abeyance  by  Puritan  tradition,  had  leaped  forth 


in  a  day,  claiming  and  winning  an  uproarious  recogni¬ 
tion.  Hence  the  reincarnated  amusement  park,  while 
feebly  imitating  the  exposition  architecture  and  provid¬ 
ing  a  garish  replica  of  its  illumination,  gave  the  Mid¬ 
way  a  dominant  rank,  —  indeed,  permitted  nothing 
but  Midway,  —  and,  in  needless  tremors  lest  the  peo¬ 
ple  might  have  tired  of  those  somewhat  familiar  dis¬ 
tractions,  combed  Christendom  for  supplementary  felici¬ 
ties.  The  Middle  Western  street-fair,  the  Parisian  fete 
forainey  the  mardigras,  the  fiesta ,  the  penny  vaudeville,' 
the  circus,  the  dime  museum,  and  the  jubilant  terrors 
of  Coney  Island,  were  rifled  of  their  magic.  Never  was 
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Midway  so  frantic,  so  extravagant,  so  upsetting,  so 
innocuously  bacchanalian ! 

Meanwhile  an  unsuspected  economic  secret  had  been 
disclosed.  Whereas  Wiman  and  the  Wimanites  had 
naively  financed  their  own  “attractions,”  the  brazen 
Midway  compelled  its  concessionaires  to  purchase  the 
right  to  exhibit.  Thus  its  expansion  knew  practically 
no  bounds.  It  realized  the  boast  of  the  country  circus, 
becoming  literally  “  a  stupendous  aggregation  of  mon¬ 
ster  shows.”  The  more  numerous  and  effulgent  those 
shows,  the  more  multitudinous  the  crush  at  the  general 
entrance-way.  So,  what  with  tolls  at  the  outer  wickets 
and  imposts  at  the  countless  little  counting  houses  of 
vassal  princes,  you  had  here  a  scheme  for  money-mak¬ 
ing  that  would  tempt  investments  till,  according  to 
“The  Railway  and  Engineering  Review,”  the  total 
capitalization  of  amusement  parks  in  America  has 
reached  the  great  figure  of  $100,000,000. 

On  the  other  hand,  economic  law  involved  a  limi¬ 
tation.  Summer  empties  the  town  of  the  class  that  flung 
away  money  so  riotously  at  the  expositions ;  instead  of 
a  fifty-cent  admission  fee  at  the  gate,  the  park  humbles 
itself  to  be  happy  with  a  dime,  and  very  modest  must 
be  the  additional  fees  within.  Its  patrons,  the  residuum 
of  the  mountain-ward,  shore-ward,  and  Europe-ward 
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hegira,  make  up  in  numbers  what  they  lack  in  opulence. 
Besides,  knowing  world’s  fairs  chiefly  by  hearsay  and 
the  half-toned  photographs  in  the  Sunday  newspapers, 


they  are  indulgent  of  sham.  Have  patience,  then,  with 
a  world  of  shortcomings  well  calculated  to  scandalize 
the  classic  Burnham  and  cause  the  great  Roltaire  to 
beat  his  breast.  A  hot  board  walk  replaces  the  delicious 
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lawns  and  shrubbery,  tinsel  architecture  the  exquisite 
fagades,  a  few  plastic  fol-de-rols  the  lavish  sculpture- 
groups,  a  heartrending  “  lagoon  ”  the  iris-bordered 
waterways,  a  jargon  of  ill-combined  hues  the  gracious 
harmonies  of  color,  and  a  crudely  magnificent  illumi¬ 
nation  the  sweet  poetry  of  radiance  that  once  —  ah,  so 
rapturously !  —  turned  plaster  to  opalescent  glory.  And 
yet,  if  you  dismiss  those  visions  of  supreme  loveliness, 
you  call  the  place  very  pretty,  while  to  those  for  whom 
it  is  particularly  designed  it  represents  a  jubilant  para¬ 
dise  of  beauty.  Indeed,  it  contributes  not  a  little  to  aes¬ 
thetic  education.  The  people,  like  yourself,  arrive  at 
artistic  appreciation  through  an  ever  diminishing  series 
of  humbugs. 

In  its  main  purpose,  though,  this  barbaric  ensemble 
attains  the  very  pinnacle  of  success.  It  expresses  joy¬ 
ousness,  —  sings  it,  shouts  it,  a  hundred  times  reechoes 
it.  In  cupolas  and  minarets,  in  domes  and  flaunting 
finials,  in  myriads  of  gay  bannerets,  in  the  jocund 
motion  of  merry-go-rounds,  circle-swings,  and  won¬ 
drous  sliding  follies,  in  laughter  and  in  shrieks,  in  the 
blare  of  brazen  music  and  in  the  throbbing  of  tom-toms, 
it  speaks  its  various  language  —  joyous  ever. 

Yet  somehow,  amid  those  frisky  multitudes,  you 
detect  traces  of  reaction.  Aimless  spirits  drift  hither 
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and  yon,  wary  and  hesitant,  “  like  green  pigs  far  from 
home.”  With  hilarities  awaiting  them  on  every  hand, 
they  are  teasing  their  souls  with  such  questions  as,  “  Is 
it  worth  a  whole  quarter  ?  ”  or  “  Should  I  come  off  alive 
if  I  tried  it  ?  ”  And  this  counter-current  of  grimness 
results,  I  suppose,  from  a  popular  (and  highly  unpop¬ 
ular)  fallacy.  A  dime  takes  you  into  the  park,  or  pre¬ 
tends  to.  But  you  are  never  so  emphatically  outside  it 
as  when  merely  inside  it.  Upon  that  central  space  con¬ 
verge  all  its  gaudy  shows,  and  you  are  n’t  inside  any 
one  of  them.  Tantalus,  I  dare  say,  was  a  much-abused 
man  in  his  time,  but  they  did  n’t  make  him  purchase 
his  affliction.  Unlike  Tantalus,  you  may  gain  the  de¬ 
lights  that  now  torment  you,  yet  vaguely  you  imagine 
that  they  should  of  right  be  already  yours.  You  know 
in  your  heart  that  they  should  not ;  you  know  that  the 
initial  dime  simply  qualified  you  to  pace  the  board 
walk,  hear  the  bands  play,  watch  the  parades  of  show 
people,  —  Indians,  Arabs,  firemen,  and  the  rest,  —  and 
witness  the  antics  of  your  contemporaries.  Nevertheless, 
you  cherish  resentment,  —  the  bitterer  because  of  its 
lack  of  logic.  How  fallen  your  nature  since  you  passed 
that  metamorphic  wicket !  Outside  it,  you  were  Mark 
Tapley ;  within,  you  are  Scrooge. 

To  unscrooge  Scrooge,  all  the  beguilements  of  the 
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art  persuasive  are  let  loose  at  you  through  megaphones  ; 
for  your  mood  has  been  anticipated,  and  a  race  of 
coaxers,  wheedlers,  spell  -  binders,  and  bamboozlers 
raised  up  to  make  attractions  attract.  Nothing  can  sur¬ 
pass  their  moral  earnestness,  granted  you  don’t  wink 


at  them.  They  cry  up  the  shows  with  passionate  elo¬ 
quence,  sometimes  even  exhibiting  the  performers  as  a 
guarantee  of  good  faith  and  a  stimulus  to  zeal.  “  Esau 
here  —  the  ape-man  —  only  specia  of  his  kind  in  exist¬ 
ence  !  ”  “  Princess  Fatima  here,  a  full-blooded  Bedoueen 
from  the  storied  city  of  Nineveh,  will  dance  the  mystic 
anaconda  dance,  exactly  as  danced  by  Hypatia  in  Holy 
Writ !  ”  “  Don’t  miss  the  Fatal  Wedding !  Sixty  laughs 
to  the  minute  !  ”  “  Foolish  House  —  cra-a-a-azy  house 
—  only  a  dime,  ten  cents,  the  tenth  part  of  a  dollar  !  ” 
“You’ll  ha-a-a-ave  to  hurry!  The  whale  is  about  to 
enter  the  ring  !  ”  Zounds,  what  a  hubbub  ! 

Laugh,  if  you  must,  at  their  methods,  but  laugh 
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much  more  heartily  at  the  need  of  their  being  here  at 
all.  For  nowhere  else,  save  in  that  most  absurd  of  situa¬ 
tions,  a  battle,  will  you  find  the  case  paralleled.  Ten 
thousand  men  strut  gayly  forth  to  annihilate  ten  thou¬ 
sand  others ;  but,  once  arrived  upon  the  field  of  glory, 
they  don’t  know  about  that  battle.  That  is  why  talented 
exhorters,  called  officers,  have  been  scattered  through 
the  ranks  to  persuade  the  slayers  to  slay  ;  without  those 
subaltern  cries  of  “  Come  on,  boys  !  ”  there  would  be 
no  battle.  Likewise  these  pleasure-seekers,  after  braving 
the  horrors  of  stifling  railway  trains  and  hideously  over¬ 
crowded  trolley-cars  to  reach  the  blessed  portals,  have 
now  to  be  barked  through  them. 

Within,  there  is  generally  a  ripple  of  rather  ironical 
comment,  an  exchange  of  I-told-you-sos.  And  as  you 
wait,  wait,  dripping  with  perspiration,  you  analyze  the 
economies  that  permit  the  modest  charge  for  admission, 
—  walls  of  painted  burlap,  gaps  where  the  wood  shows 
through,  perchance  even  confessions  of  that  tarred 
black  paper  suggestive  of  huts  for  Italian  ditch  diggers. 
And  all  the  while,  the  “ballyhoo”  keeps  baying  the 
crowds  without,  though  the  performance  was  “about 
to  begin”  and  you  “had  to  hurry.”  You  declare  that 
you  are  not  so  much  before  a  stage  as  behind  the 
scenes,  —  that  the  real  proscenium  was  the  gorgeous 
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entrance-way,  the  real  performance  a  petty  tragedy  in 
which  the  overborne  hero  (to  wit,  yourself)  got  robbed 
of  his  money.  But  actors  draw  their  pay,  and  you  shall 
yet  draw  yours.  See  !  Yonder  comes  the  chief  showman, 
—  with  some  natural  pangs  you  recognize  him  as  the 


barker.  Hound  of  a  cheat !  —  yet  away  with  anger  ; 
the  curtain  goes  up,  the  frolic  begins,  —  full  value  for 
the  dime.  However,  it  achieves  its  finale  with  surprising 
alacrity,  and  out  you  rush,  unreasonably  satisfied  and 
unaccountably  eager  to  be  snared  again. 

For  somehow  you  have  caught  the  spirit  of  the  place. 
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You  tingle  with  it  from  crown  to  heel.  To  slip  dimes 
and  quarters  through  silly  ticket-windows,  to  swelter 
in  stuffy  amusement  pens,  to  cancel  every  canon  of 
conventionality,  every  rubric  of  discretion,  to  court 
perils,  discomforts,  and  mellow  swindles,  —  such  is  your 
symphony.  You  spy  on  your  soul  and  laughingly  ex¬ 
claim,  “  Lawkamassy  on  us,  this  is  none  of  I !  ”  Theo¬ 
retically  an  institution  for  the  vulgar  herd,  the  park  is 

1 

preeminently  a  delight  for  the  cultivated,  since  the  pro- 
fanum  vulgus  remains  involved  in  the  embarrassment 
of  possessing  no  personalities  in  particular  to  slough 
off. 

Emotions,  however,  they  have,  —  though  of  a  primi¬ 
tive  sort,  responding  only  to  extreme  excitations.  Or 
so,  at  least,  you  would  conclude  from  the  emotional 
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stimuli  here  provided  ;  but  perhaps,  as  so  frequently 
happens  in  picture-shows,  literary  competitions,  and 
the  architectural  exploits  of  a  parvenu  street,  each 
phenomenon  assumes  exaggerated  virulence  by  reason 
merely  of  desperation,  hoping  against  hope  to  outdo 
the  rest.  On  the  other  hand,  the  popular  response  seems 
to  justify  the  managerial  philosophy,  which  asserts  that 
the  people  crave  three  things  only,  —  a  chance  to  won¬ 
der,  a  chance  to  shudder,  and  a  chance  to  be  scared  out 
of  their  wits. 

“  That  most  fascinating  expression  upon  a  .child’s 
face,”  cries  Professor  G.  Stanley  Hall,  —  “  that  most 
fascinating  and  most  beautiful  expression,  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  wonder !  ”  Children  thrive  in  the  park ;  at  fifty 
they  ’re  children  still.  Once  they  paid  “  five  pins,  crooked 
ones  not  taken,”  to  peep  through  a  hole  in  a  paper  box ; 
now  they  pay  real  money  for  Eleusinian  delights.  The 
word  “  mystic,”  printed  in  huge  letters  on  the  bill-boards, 
draws  its  scores  of  thousands,  who  burn  to  purchase 
pigs  in  pokes.  And  if,  having  entered  the  “  mystic  ” 
gate,  the  middle-aged  child  should  come  upon  illusions 
yet  more  mystical,  he  would  be  as  elated  as  was  Moses 
Primrose  when  he  had  sold  his  horse  for  a  pair  of  sha¬ 
green  spectacles. 

To  get  the  maximum  of  wonder  out  of  an  illusion, 
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you  must  n’t  be  too  rational,  since  at  bottom  the  marvel 
is  n’t  that  the  eye  can  sometimes  be  fooled,  but  that  the 
eye  can  so  rarely  be  fooled.  When,  at  the  age  of  four, 
you  thought  your  railway  train  had  started,  and  discov¬ 
ered  that,  instead,  the  train  next  yours  had  been  moving 
in  the  opposite  direction,  you  crowed  with  glee ;  you 
felt  that  something  most  extraordinary  had  been  taking 
place  inside  you,  and  you  valued  yourself  more  highly 
on  account  of  it. 

To  be  gulled,  to  know  you  are  gulled,  and  to  know 
that  the  people  who  gull  you  know  you  know  they  ’re 
gulling  you,  —  ah,  the  bliss  !  Here  at  the  park  a  mimic 
railway  carriage,  with  biograph  pictures  at  its  farther  end, 
takes  you  spinning  along  the  funicular  “up  Mt.  Vesu¬ 
vius  ” ;  likewise  a  make-believe  airship  transports  you 
to  realms  beyond  the  stars,  since  a  descending  pano¬ 
rama  connotes  an  ascending  beholder;  still  subtler 
mysteries  of  optics  permit  your  fellow  mortals  to  be 
innocuously  burned  alive  before  your  eyes,  or  turned 
into  skeletons,  or  waited  upon  by  spooks.  But  for  illu¬ 
sions  par  excellence  commend  me  to  yonder  fat  and 
sleepy  pythoness,  who  sits  within  the  Temple  of  Palm¬ 
istry  and  between  yawns  deludes  the  eye  of  faith.  There 
is  something  magnificent  about  those  yawns.  As  when 
the  wire-dancer  goes  blindfold,  they  attest  sublime  self- 
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confidence  ;  also  a  conviction,  majestic  in  its  immova¬ 
bility,  that  whoso  has  paid  a  half-dollar  for  a  hoax  will 
find  grace  to  swallow  it. 

Let  us  not  be  censorious ;  the  palmist’s  case  verges 
less  closely  upon  deceit  than  upon  romantic  fiction.  You 
consent  to  illusion,  just  as  when  you  opened  “The  Pris¬ 
oner  of  Zenda.”  If,  however,  instead  of  surrendering 
yourself  to  Mr.  Anthony  Hope,  you  had  chosen  a  book 
by  George  Gissing  and  detected  flaws  in  its  realism, 
vast  disgruntlement  would  result.  And  so  it  does  when 
you  cross  the  threshold  of  Fair  Japan,  that  “  revelation 
and  perfect,  unabridged  realization  of  the  Kingdom  of 
the  Mikado  and  the  Chrysanthemum.”  Later,  though, 
you  find  it  a  very  agreeable  psychological  lark,  since 
the  people  are  obviously  undismayed  by  American  girls 
in  Japanese  costumes,  or  by  wistaria  reproduced  in  paper, 
or  by  shabby  little  pools  bordered  with  Portland  cement ; 
and  as  for  vermilion  gateways  and  the  crudest  and 
most  inartistic  of  decorations,  not  the  jiu-jitsu  perform¬ 
ance  gets  a  serener  acceptance  as  “  the  real  thing.” 
Well,  Cimabue’s  Madonna  was  a  pretty  sad  counterfeit 
of  womanhood,  though  his  contemporaries  carried  it  in 
triumph  through  Florence  ;  and  they  of  the  amusement 
park  still  tarry  within  the  archaic  era  of  aesthetic  de¬ 
velopment. 
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In  Beautiful  Orient,  on  the  contrary,  you  see  the  an¬ 
achronism  turned  literally  end  for  end.  Thanks  to  Mr. 
Frank  Carpenter  and  Mr.  William  Eleroy  Curtis, — 
newspaper  heralds  of  the  American  invasion,  — the  spec¬ 
tators  think  the  Levant  a  sort  of  incommensurable  Bow¬ 
ery,  where  racial  customs  already  give  way  before  an 
overwhelming  tide  of  occidentalism.  The  Princess  Zu- 
leika  (nee  Flannery)  trips  forth  in  a  second-hand  costume 
that  once  lent  decorous  adornment  to  a  vaudeville  sou- 
brette,  and  you  trace  her  theory  of  the  dance  less  to 
Cairo  or  Stamboul  than  to  Broadway.  So  be  it !  If  we 
must  have  an  American  invasion,  we  must  put  up  with 
the  result.  Nevertheless,  some  would  fain  have  proof 
that  “East  is  East,”  as  “West  is  West,”  and  that  “never 
the  twain  shall  meet.”  Such  take  comfort  in  camels,  in 
wondrous  narghiles,  in  jugglers  and  sword-swallowers, 
in  whirling  dervishes  and  musicians  from  Tangier.  They 
cherish  at  least  a  faint  hope  that  the  Turkish  Theatre 
will  reflect  oriental  viciousness  with  something  ap¬ 
proaching  fidelity.  But  fidelity,  which  thrives  none  too 
well  in  the  Levant  itself,  fares  ill  indeed  in  a  make-be¬ 
lieve  Levant ;  and  if  you  will  put  yourself  in  the  man¬ 
ager’s  place,  you  will  see  that  there  remains  no  necessity 
for  fair  play.  A  show  as  old  as  his,  long  advertised  by 
its  loving  friends,  is  bound  to  draw.  Says  Tom  to  Jerry, 
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“  Gee  !  This  is  what  Bill  seen  in  Chicago  !  ”  Emerging, 
—  deeply  grieved,  but  in  excellent  ethical  repair,  —  they 
horribly  arraign  poor  Bill.  Not  so  the  average  visitant, 
who  would  rather  quaff  his  orientalism  in  tincture  than 
in  essence. 

Yet,  when  our  pleasurers  aspire  to  craze  their  souls  with 
vicarious  terror,  they  insist  upon  “  the  real  thing.”  How 
sweet  that  moment  when  a  man  —  preferably  a  woman, 


ideally  a  young  and  comely  woman  —  struts  among 
lions,  or  drops  from  a  balloon,  or  vaults  through  space 
in  an  inverted  automobile.  Barbarism?  Yes, but  whereas 
the  Coliseum  gloated  upon  the  spectacle  of  death,  these 
modern  Romans  glory  in  the  escape  from  death.  Light 
and  cruel  were  the  mob  in  Caesar’s  day,  serious  and  cruel 
are  these,  —  unconsciously  serious,  unconsciously  cruel. 
They  don’t  comprehend  that  their  hunger  for  shudders 
forces  the  management  to  gratify  it,  or  that  it  is  they  who 
have  put  another’s  life  in  jeopardy.  Neither  do  they  com- 
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prehend  the  far  from  trivial  source  of  their  enjoyment. 
Flaming  sympathies,  wild  upsurgings  of  desire,  and  mad 
jubilance,  —  when  the  dread  crisis  has  passed,  —  give 
the  spectator  a  panoramic  view  of  his  own  soul.  Incap¬ 
able,  commonly,  of  introspection,  he  has  experienced  an 
interval  of  dazzling,  astounding  self-revelation.  Out  of 
his  littleness,  he  rises  to  momentary  greatness,  —  feels 
himself  terribly,  almost  epically,  alive. 

Still,  there ’s  no  denying  that  beneath  these  nobler 
passions  lurks  something  morbid  —  morbid  or  (more 
precisely)  primitive.  Blind  instinct  leads  thousands  of 
men  to  congregate  before  the  prison  when  a  criminal  is 
to  be  executed  ;  they  see  nothing,  hear  nothing,  nor  do 
they  expect  to.  Ah  !  but  when  somebody  gets  under  the 
fender  of  a  trolley-car,  the  same  blind  instinct  brings 
the  same  seekers  after  shudders  ;  yet,  once  there,  they 
lift  the  car  bodily,  rescue  the  sufferer,  and  exhibit  civi¬ 
lized  mercy  almost  simultaneously  with  prehistoric  sav- 
agery !  Nor  will  you  particularly  revere  the  more  delicate 
individuals  who  pass  by,  with  averted  faces,  too  tender¬ 
hearted  to  witness  pain.  However  vile  the  horror-thirst, 
its  ulterior  purpose  (if  you  sanction  that  degree  of  tele- 
ology)  is  beneficent.  The  more  shame,  then,  that  it 
should  be  played  with,  here  at  the  amusement  park, 
where  men  and  women  see  life  imperiled  without  lifting 
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a  finger  to  prevent  it,  or  even  desiring  to !  The  more 
amazing  that  these  are  the  very  men  and  women  who, 
so  brief  a  while  ago,  were  cheerfully  paying  money  to 
visit,  and  thus  to  support,  the  infant  incubators,  whose 
sole  object  is  the  saving  of  endangered  lives ! 

Self-contradiction,  —  forgive  it  without  disdain,  in 
those  undisciplined  minds  and  hearts ;  it  is  a  rather 
common  failing  with  the  best  of  us,  and  we  have  here 
to  do  with  by  no  means  the  best  or  wisest.  How  easily 
they  are  deceived !  They  imagine  they  are  witnessing  a 
carnival  of  heroism,  —  the  performer  goes  so  smilingly 
to  his  task ;  they  overlook  the  necessity,  circumstantial 
or  temperamental,  that  has  driven  him  to  adopt  such  an 
atrocious  calling.  Besides,  they  ’re  bad  judges  of  danger. 
They  think  the  young  lion -tamer  in  especial  peril, 
whereas  it  is  usually  the  seasoned  one  who  comes  to 
grief.  And  they  delight  in  the  brandishing  of  whips 
—  “  Dauntless  fellow,  he  even  dares  strike  them !  ” 
Well,  I  once  rubbed  elbows  with  Mr.  James  J.  Corbett, 
but  not  for  worlds  would  I  have  ventured  to  punch 
him. 

With  equal  innocence,  the  crowds  deduce  valor  in 
the  bronco-busters  at  the  Wild  West  Show  and  Indian 
Congress,  whereas  few  of  our  fellow  countrymen  enjoy 
a  more  secure  existence.  The  danger  is  n’t  in  the 
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breaking  of  a  wild  horse  after  you  know  how,  it  is  in 
trying  to  break  one  when  you  ’re  green.  To  applaud 
the  courage  of  acquired  skill  becomes  a  mere  ex-post- 
facto  procedure.  For  “  the  real  thing  ”  the  audience 


should  transport  itself  westward  to  Wolfville  and  back¬ 
ward  to  1890. 

Yonder,  at  “  Fire  and  Flames,”  the  same  guileless 
lack  of  discernment.  Half  a  million  dollars  invested  in 
tinder-boxes  necessitates  expensive  fire-fighting  appa- 
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ratus  and  a  large  squad  of  firemen,  and  the  park  makes 
the  people  pay  for  them.  Seated  in  a  huge  grand-stand, 
you  look  out  upon  a  tenement  street,  which  swarms 
with  such  improvident  Thespians  as  have  laid  by  no 
money  for  the  summer.  As  guttersnipes,  factory  girls, 
policemen,  pawnbrokers,  Chinese  laundrymen,  news¬ 
boys,  and  roisterers,  they  enact  a  travesty  upon  the  life 
of  the  quarter,  and  what  with  fights,  ambulance  calls, 
robberies,  arrests,  and  the  clangor  of  patrol  wagons, 
they  do  it  full  justice.  But  see !  a  wisp  of  smoke  curls 
upward  from  Cohen’s  pawnshop  !  Then  flames,  and 
more  flames.  The  alarm  rings  out,  shouts  rend  the  air, 
and  in  a  moment  the  Department,  with  two  steamers, 
a  hose  cart,  a  chemical,  and  a  hook-and-ladder  truck, 
comes  charging  through  the  throng,  and  attacks  the 
conflagration,  which  has  spread  to  adjoining  buildings, 
at  whose  windows  some  forty  women  stand  screaming. 
Up  go  the  ladders,  out  spread  the  life  nets.  Girls  leap 
headlong  and  are  caught  in  safety.  Others  the  firemen 
carry  shrieking  down  their  ladders.  And  all  this,  re¬ 
member,  amid  clouds  of  smoke  and  frequent  explosions. 
But  the  spectators  —  missing  the  point,  as  usual  —  for¬ 
get  that  those  who  climb  and  those  who  leap  have  had 
long  training  either  as  firemen  or  acrobats,  and  that 
the  only  people  really  in  mortal  danger  are  the  unfor- 
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tunate  Thespians.  How  they  dodge  the  rushing  en¬ 
gines,  that  Providence  which  watches  over  inebriates, 
babes,  and  play-actors  alone  knows. 

Suppose,  now,  that  in  room  of  watching  others 
coquet  with  Death,  you  should  toy  with  her  yourself. 
With  infinite  ingenuity,  the  amusement  park  affords 
you  opportunity.  Tempt  any  one  of  a  dozen  thana- 
topses,  and  you  will  derive  an  emotional  reaction  that 
shames  literature,  the  drama,  and  the  dare-devil  exhi¬ 
bition  as  well.  Note  the  ascending  scale.  The  ballad- 
singer  tells  you  about  the  imperiled  hero,  the  actor 
impersonates  the  imperiled  hero,  the  hired  dare-devil 
is  the  imperiled  hero.  This  passage  from  romance  to 
realism,  from  realism  to  reality,  can  go  only  a  step 
further.  Its  final  achievement  makes  you  the  imperiled 
hero.  Hitherto,  by  the  exercise  of  sympathy,  through 
imagination,  you  “put  yourself  in  the  place  of”  that 
wretched  wight ;  sweeter  were  it  to  change  places  with 
him  outright.  Thus,  by  substituting  the  subjective  for 
the  objective,  the  acme  of  thrill  would  result.  And, 
bless  you,  it  shall ! 

Moreover  it  does  —  from  the  moment  you  first  front 
the  terror-breeding  mechanical  Torquemada.  The  bright 
face  of  Danger,  challenging  the  eternal  juvenile  within 
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you,  seems  —  exactly  as  in  years  gone  by  —  to  be  taunt¬ 
ing,  “  Fraidy-cat !  you  dass  n’t !  ”  Eagerly  you  retort, 
“  Yes,  I  dass !”  Ah,  but  do  you  “  dass  ”  ?  An  army  offi¬ 


cer,  they  say,  once  suspected  that  his  courage  was 
dwindling,  and  set  his  mind  at  rest  on  that  head  by 
going  up  in  an  airship.  By  an  analogous  recourse  to 
empiricism,  you  buy  your  ticket  and  suffer  yourself  to 
be  packed  into  the  abhorred  vehicle,  which  will  soon 
go  leaping,  flying,  or  diving  till  you  ’re  sure  of  your 
grit.  If  you  only  knew  it,  though,  the  act  of  supreme 
audacity  has  already  been  performed.  What  follows  is 
the  mere  secondary  heroism  which  Jackies  display  in 
a  naval  engagement.  It  takes  nerve  to  enlist  in  the 
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navy  ;  a  fellow  could  back  out,  even  after  entering  the 
recruiting  office.  It  does  n’t  take  nerve  to  fight ;  a  fel¬ 
low  can’t  possibly  run  away.  And  this,  just  now,  is 
your  status.  However,  you  resolve  to  cut  as  brilliant  a 
figure  as  may  be  before  your  own  conscience,  and  you 
summon  up  that  sham  valor  which  consists  in  thinking 
it  is  n’t  afraid  when  it  shakes  in  its  boots.  A  rumble,  a 
tug,  —  you  ’re  off !  A  sharp  pang  of  fear  ;  then  relief. 
“Not  so  bad  after  all !”  you  exclaim.  A  moment  later 
you  revel  in  a  perfect  delirium  of  speed,  bumps,  yanks, 
vaults,  and  sickening  descents.  You  utter  the  cry  of  a 
tiny  boy,  “  Scare  me  again !  Scare  me  —  scare  me 
worse  !”  When  finally  you  make  your  escape,  —  gasp¬ 
ing,  panting,  and  bewildered  to  find  yourself  still  alive, 
—  you  flatter  yourself  that  you  could  brave  the  very 
doors  of  Dis,  you  who  only  yesterday  quivered  like  an 
aspen  while  discharging  the  cook ! 

Cook !  Say  not  “  Cook !  ”  You  have  reverted  to  that 
cookless  era  when  men  hunted  the  mastodon.  It  is  n’t 
enough  to  describe  the  “  chutes,”  for  instance,  as  an 
apotheosis  of  the  banister,  or  as  the  cellar  door  in  ex- 
celsis.  The  passion  that  gets  its  satisfaction  from  these 
varied  deathtraps  takes  you  back  to  the  troglodyte, 
perhaps  even  to  the  ape.  Your  simian  ancestors,  swing¬ 
ing  from  tree-top  to  tree-top,  had  much  your  sensation. 
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They  of  the  Neolithic  Age  sought  it  in  the  chase  and 
in  battle.  A  small  boy  gets  it  when  a  kind  and  thought¬ 
ful  citizen  turns  him  upside  down.  And  you  yourself, 
by  a  personal  application  of  Darwinism,  find  it  here 
and  pronounce  it  glorious.  Said  an  enthusiast  to  Mr. 
Charles  Belmont  Davis,  “  Easily  the  best  sensation  at 
the  Island  is  the  scenic  railway  with  a  wooden  beam 
that  looks  as  if  it  were  going  to  hit  you  on  the  head. 
It ’s  great !”  Seneca  was  right :  “  The  most  happy  ought 
to  wish  for  death.” 

Nevertheless  they  don’t.  They  want  only  a  brush 
with  it.  For  a  brush  with  death  makes  life  unutterably 
precious.  We  never  love  it  so  dearly  or  feel  it  so  keenly 
as  when  it  seems  to  be  slipping  from  us.  That  is  why 
people  climb  Matterhorns,  drive  motors  at  breakneck 
speed,  and  take  pleasure  rides  in  submarines.  And 
even  the  most  adventurous  select  a  reliable  guide,  scru¬ 
tinize  every  shaft  and  bolt  of  the  chassis,  and  seek  rea¬ 
sonable  hope  that  the  submarine  will  come  up  again. 
Besides,  they  welcome  the  hair’s-breadth  escape  only 
when  they  have  chosen  it  freely,  —  a  circumstance 
which  explains  the  anomaly  noted  by  Mr.  Mark  Sul¬ 
livan  when  he  declared,  “  If  a  man  suffered  in  a  trolley- 
car  what  ten  thousand  New  Yorkers  pay  ten  cents  to 
have  done  to  them  at  Coney  Island,  he  would  go  to 
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a  hospital  for  a  month,  call  himself  a  nervous  wreck  for 
the  rest  of  his  days,  and  sue  the  trolley  company  for 
$ 20,000  damages.” 

Apart  from  their  sensationalism,  these  ready-made 
thanatopses  charm  also  by  their  mystery.  “  I  wonder 
how  it  feels?”  muses  the  neophyte.  Pray  don’t  insist 
that  imagination  should  suffice,  for  in  the  case  of  emo¬ 
tional  reactions  induced  by  mechanical  deviltries  or  un¬ 
tried  shake-ups  of  whatever  sort,  there  ’s  a  world  of 
unexpectedness.  How  does  it  feel  to  drive  an  automo¬ 
bile  a  hundred  miles  an  hour?  Mr.  Barney  Oldfield 
reports  that  “  you  are  conscious  only  of  a  desire  to  go 
faster.”  How  does  it  feel  to  be  up  in  a  balloon  ?  Mr. 
Roy  Knabenshue  tells  me  the  sensation  is  one  of  sweet 
repose.  How  does  it  feel  to  be  shipwrecked  ?  Mr. 
Winthrop  Packard,  thrice  a  castaway,  says  your  first 
emotion  savors  wholly  of  disgust;  you  have  confided 
yourself  to  a  supposedly  respectable,  rightminded,  busi¬ 
nesslike  ship,  and  now  she  plays  you  false. 

What  wonder,  then,  if  a  priori  judgment  flies  wide 
of  the  mark  regarding  what  a  mortal  goes  through  when 
he  shoots  the  chutes.  I  had  said  it  was  like  riding  on 
the  stone  that  somebody  sends  skipping  across  a  mill¬ 
pond.  I  had  not  foreseen  that  the  aquatic  comedy  would 
serve  only  as  the  epilogue  to  a  gloria  of  speed,  a  down- 
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ward  rush  that  tossed  all  creation  up  to  meet  me ;  nor 
had  I  imagined  that  when  the  boat  took  the  water 
I  should  suffer  a  sting  of  regret  at  the  anti-climax. 
Or  what  more  transparent  in  its  intentions  than  the 
“  sceenic”  railway,  —  “sceenic”  because  it  now  and 
then  dives  through  tunnels  enlivened  with  representa¬ 
tions  of  Venice,  the  Klondike,  and  Araby  the  Blest? 
Nevertheless,  it  deceives  you  by  presenting  its  terrific 
“  thank-you-ma’ams,”  so  to  speak,  beam  on,  whereas 
you  don’t  ride  a  railway  in  side  elevation,  —  you  ride 
it  lengthwise,  and  thus  get  its  bumps  and  dips  fore¬ 
shortened.  They  rise  like  palisades,  fall  away  like  can¬ 
yons.  Moreover,  lest  familiarity  breed  contempt,  the 
worst  come  last. 

Surprised  by  chutes  and  funiculars,  you  are  yet  more 
surprised  by  “  flying  airships.”  Imagine  a  gigantic  steel 
Maypole  with  steel  rods  dangling  from  its  top  instead 
of  ribbons,  and  little  roofed  gondolas  at  their  lower  ends 
instead  of  dancers.  The  central  mast  rotates,  the  rods  fly 
out  by  centrifugal  force,  and  your  tiny  craft  not  only  re¬ 
volves,  ever  faster,  ever  taking  a  wider  orbit,  and  ever 
soaring  higher,  but  at  the  same  time  tips  inward  toward 
the  centre,  like  a  skater  rounding  a  curve.  This  you 
call  a  rather  wanton  and  extravagant  complication  of 
afflictions,  concluding  that  any  man  with  the  hardihood 
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and  sanity  to  survive  them  should  receive  both  the 
sabre  of  the  general  staff  and  the  white  ermine  of  the 
judiciary.  When  the  barker  assures  you  his  victims 
“  feel  only  a  refreshing  coolness,”  you  remind  him  that 
Dr.  Guillotine  said  the  same  of  his.  Then,  at  cost  of 
drastic  self-abnegation,  you  try  it,  when  lo  !  you  experi¬ 
ence  no  more  disquietude  than  a  bird  on  the  wing  or 
the  stars  in  their  courses.  The  laws  of  physics  uphold 
you,  seem  almost  to  caress  you.  You  are  silent,  yes,  and 
happy;  while  beneath  you  the  world  reels  and  swells 
and  topples  to  and  fro  like  mid-ocean  billows,  since 
every  successive  moment  gives  you  a  new  scale  of  per¬ 
spective.  This,  which  you  had  in  no  wise  foreseen,  is 
what  chiefly  amuses  you. 

Behold  now  the  bugaboo  shows,  —  Hell  Gate  and  the 
Foolish  House.  Veiling  or  half-veiling  their  interior 
shudders  and  shocks,  they  spur  the  impulse  for  explo¬ 
ration,  an  impulse  compounded  of  inquisitiveness, 
bravado,  and  the  thirst  for  incident.  As  you  watch  the 
little  shallops  thread  the  whirlpool  within  the  Hell  Gate 
grotto,  and  see  them  sucked  down  at  its  vortex,  you 
yearn  to  know  what  destiny  awaits  them.  Also  what 
torments  rend  their  occupants.  With  certain  highly 
Dantesque  forebodings,  you  embark.  Slowly,  grimly, 
your  circling  boat  drifts  nearer  that  atrocious  abyss. 
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Sardonic  jokes,  from  adventurers  in  craft  ahead  of  you 
or  behind,  so  dismay  you  that  if  it  were  possible  you 
would  purchase  deliverance  at  cost  of  half  your  lands. 
At  last,  it  is  but  a  single  coil  of  the  spiral  that  separates 
you  from  the  drop  to  Avernus !  Zounds,  what  suspense ! 
Then  a  rush,  a  sinking  of  the  heart,  a  sound  of  grind¬ 
ing  wood,  and  a  plunge  down  a  twisted  cataract  into 
chaos  and  resounding  night.  With  your  whole  soul  you 
combat  fear,  even  transform  it  into  joy.  “  Hail,  horrors ! 
Hail,  infernal  world  !  ”  And  now  you  laugh.  Light 
comes,  and  with  it  red  devils  amid  flames,  volcanoes 
spitting  fire,  gorgeous  grottoes  all  dripping  with  stalac¬ 
tites,  and  —  very  soothing  to  the  eschatological  emo¬ 
tions —  icebergs  and  polar  bears!  Gradually  you  re¬ 
trace  the  spiral,  traversing  canals  built  just  under  those 
of  the  preliminary  whirlpool,  and  finally  come  out  upon 
a  little  quay,  rich  in  varied  grotesqueries. 

If  half-veiled  scares  attract  so  powerfully,  were  it  not 
still  shrewder  to  veil  them  totally?  Roar,  “My  attorney 
will  call  upon  you  !  ”  and  I  squirm  ;  mutter  darkly,  “I’ll 
not  say  what  I  intend  for  thee,”  and  I  quake.  Hence 
the  charm  of  the  Foolish  House.  It  is  vague  and  mys¬ 
terious,  —  without,  a  blend  of  the  awesome  and  the 
comic;  within,  well,  let ’s  see  !  Darkness,  a  winding  pas¬ 
sage, —  innocuous  enough,  but  wait!  Next  moment  a 
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frolicsome  tornado  has  all  but  knocked  you  senseless. 
The  floor  wallows  and  shakes.  Horrifying  bumps  con¬ 
front  your  feet.  What  with  tempests  and  earthquakes 
and  night  and  labyrinthine  confusion  and  stumbling- 
blocks  combined,  you  wish  yourself  dead.  Then  relief ! 
A  crystal  maze,  humorous  but  not  alarming.  A  row  of 
concave  and  convex  mirrors,  showing  you  yourself  as 


Humpty  Dumpty,  or  as  that  gracefully  attenuated 
celebrity,  Jack  the  Beanstalk.  Five  minutes  of  laughter. 
After  that,  you  bravely  run  the  gantlet  of  supplemen¬ 
tary  distresses,  and  when  you  emerge  it  is  with  a  shining 
countenance  as  of  one  newly  initiated  by  the  “joiners.” 

Once  free  of  its  terrors,  you  begin  to  revere  the  psy¬ 
chological  acumen  that  arranged  them.  One  might 
fancy  that  a  bugaboo  show  ought  to  be  made  as  har- 
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rowing  as  possible.  Not  so.  The  crowd  wants  only 
enough  hazing  to  shock  the  nerves  agreeably ;  give  it 
more  and  it  bolts.  That  is  why  the  mirrors  and  the 
crystal  maze  were  introduced,  —  a  palliative  like  that 
employed  by  a  dramatist  when  he  weaves  funny  inci¬ 
dents  into  a  “  me-child,  me-child  ”  melodrama. 

Such,  then,  are  the  more  conspicuous  joys  —  of  won¬ 
der,  of  vicarious  terror,  and  the  first-hand  hair’s-breadth 
’scape  —  vouchsafed  by  the  amusement  park.  Others, 
still  unmentioned,  abound,  beyond  the  wildest  surmises 
of  the  higher  mathematics.  Who  shall  number  the 
beatific  Moxie  stands,  the  popcorn  and  peanut  stalls,  the 
rapturous  candy-mills ;  who  shall  compute  the  tintype 
galleries,  bamboo  slides,  penny  vaudevilles,  sand-bumps, 
graphophones,  merry-go-rounds,  strength-testing  de¬ 
vices,  nickel-in-the-slot  machines,  Japanese  “gambling” 
games,  rifle-ranges,  and  establishments  where  “  you  get 
your  money  back  if  I  fail  to  guess  your  weight  within 
three  pounds  ”  ?  But  chiefly  there  remain  the  contriv¬ 
ances  for  the  better  promotion  of  romance,  —  the  ball¬ 
room,  Love’s  Journey,  and  the  gay  camaraderie  of  the 
board  walk. 

Then  young  folks  arrive  in  couples?  Yes  and  no. 
Many  come  singly,  —  each  lad  with  an  as  yet  unidenti- 
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fied  pompadour  in  his  heart,  each  lass  cherishing  a  shy 
anticipation.  But  how,  you  ask,  shall  those  youthful 
strangers  be  made  acquainted  ?  Leave  that  to  them.  In 
the  ballroom  any  well-seeming  youngster  may  invite 


any  girl  to  dance,  —  an  arrangement  long  since  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  that  maelstrom  of  proletarian  jollity,  the  “so¬ 
cial,”  where  tickets  (“gents  35  cents,  ladies  25”)  con¬ 
note  partners  and  more  partners,  till  everybody  knows 
everybody  else.  Moreover,  if  you  study  the  People’s 
Column  in  a  penny  newspaper,  you  will  see  how  puz¬ 
zling  to  the  masses  is  our  custom  of  letting  one  another 
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alone  until  introduced.  “  Introductions/’  writes  Johnnie 
Blue,  “  are  a  fad  that  is  greatly  overdone.” 

The  little  shop  girl  shares  his  convictions.  Nor  need 


we  waste  shudders  on  her  behalf ;  keen  and  knowing, 
ever  on  the  defensive,  she  discourages  such  advances 
as  perplex  her,  —  whether  in  the  ballroom,  or,  a  shade 
less  decorously,  upon  the  board  walk.  Especially  she 
distrusts  cavaliers  not  of  her  own  station.  I  have  heard 
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of  a  venturesome  aristocrat  who,  seeing  a  handsome 
young  woman,  hastened  to  present  himself ;  whereupon 
the  fair  one  exclaimed,  “  Say,  ain’t  you  the  gaily  article  ? 
Go  sell  your  papers  !  ” 

And  look  not  too  harshly  upon  certain  other  some¬ 
what  disconcerting  marvels  of  deportment.  Arms,  it  is 
true,  encircle  waists,  and  half  the  allurement  of  the  Fool¬ 
ish  House  inheres  in  its  inky,  winding  passages.  The 
proprietor  of  a  Coney  Island  maze  unblushingly  an¬ 
nounces,  “The  men  like  it  because  it  gives  them  a 
chance  to  hug  the  girls,  the  girls  like  it  because  it  gives 
them  a  chance  to  get  hugged.”  Viewed  vertically,  from 
the  altitude  of  personal  dignity,  such  license  takes  a 
coloring  by  no  means  pleasant.  Viewed  horizontally,  it 
becomes  a  mere  convention.  To  the  popular  mind  the 
caress  means  no  more  than  the  mildly  affectionate 
phrases  with  which  we  begin  and  end  our  letters. 

But  what  went  ye  out  for  to  see?  Youthful  gaucherie 
repressed  in  an  amusement  park  ?  Say,  rather,  youthful 
gaucherie  granted  full  freedom,  and  neither  more  nor 
less  uncouth  here  than  elsewhere.  The  park  was  not 
founded  for  the  culture  of  decorum  ;  it  was  founded  for 
the  culture  of  wild  hilarity,  in  which  mission  it  brilliantly 
and  gloriously  succeeds.  It  is  the  gayer,  too,  by  reason 
of  its  moral  cleanness.  Its  laundered  diversions  attract 
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a  laundered  constituency  ;  and  if  it  refuses  to  sell  liquor 
(some  parks  do  refuse),  it  expunges  those  hints  of  wrong¬ 
doing  which,  for  all  their  bravado,  never  fail  to  depress  ; 
and  although  its  little  shams  and  booby-traps  need 
ethical  tinkering  here  and  there,  they  usually  give  the 
gullible  their  money’s  worth  ;  a  permanent  amusement 
park  can’t  afford  out-and-out  swindles.  Still,  I  sometimes 
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fear  it’s  an  economic  nuisance.  Adding  up  your  ex¬ 
penditures,  you  perceive  that  an  evening’s  frolic  has 
cost  as  much  as  a  ticket  for  “Lohengrin,”  or  two  for 
“Macbeth,”  or  three  for  Herr  Riibeneck’s  instructive 
lecture ;  it  has  cost  the  young  gentleman  in  the  erro¬ 
neous  neckwear  a  sum  that  would  have  liquidated  a 
week’s  board  ;  and  yet  both  you  and  he  have  enjoyed 
that  sense  of  monetary  frivolity  which  is  the  heart  and 
soul  of  a  holiday.  Down  with  the  Dismal  Science !  Let 
us  assert  our  superiority  to  cash  —  and  swallow  the 
consequence ! 

Nevertheless,  I  cannot  escape  the  pathetic  humor  of 
this  whole  tumultuous  situation.  What  more  ludicrous 
and  wrhat  more  sad  than  the  spectacle  of  vast  hordes  of 
people  rushing  to  the  ocean-side,  to  escape  the  city’s 
din  and  crowds  and  nervous  strain,  and,  once  within 
sight  and  sound  of  the  waves,  courting  worse  din,  denser 
crowds,  and  an  infinitely  more  devastating  nervous  strain 
inside  an  inclosure  whence  the  ocean  cannot  possibly  be 
seen  ?  Is  it  thus  they  seek  rest,  by  a  madly  exaggerated 
homoeopathy  ?  Is  it  thus  they  cure  Babylon,  not  with 
more  Babylon,  but  with  Babel  gone  daft?  We  Anglo- 
Saxons  have  scandalized  the  seaside  long  ere  this,  build¬ 
ing  our  miniature  London  at  Brighton,  our  miniature 
Bowery  at  Coney  Island  ;  we  have  spoiled  our  holidays 
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from  of  old,  hiding  behind  newspapers  on  coastwise 
steamboats  amid  entrancing  scenery,  talking  Wall  Street 
on  the  Grand  Canal,  transplanting  high  fashion  to  the 
very  forest,  yet  not  till  of  late  have  we  achieved  so  fran¬ 
tic  a  travesty  upon  recreation  (which  ought  to  re-create) 
as  in  the  tom-tom  foolery  of  an  amusement  park. 

Mr.  Guy  Wetmore  Carry  1,  contemplating  its  marvels, 
exclaimed,  “Never  tell  me  again  that  Americans  are  a 
nervous  people  !  ”  They  are,  though,  and  yonder  amaz¬ 
ing  institution  proves  it.  Manhattanitis,  with  its  numer¬ 
ous  congeners,  is  n’t  merely  a  disease,  it ’s  an  obsession. 
It  does  n’t  ask  relief,  it  only  asks  aggravation.  The  sole 
treatment  that  it  welcomes  is  the  counter-irritant, — 
powerful,  drastic,  and  like  in  kind  to  itself.  Of  all  the 
shrewd  observations  noted  down  in  the  now  very  con¬ 
siderable  literature  of  this  subject,  the  shrewdest,  I  judge, 
is  the  one  that  calls  the  amusement  park  “  an  artificial 
distraction  for  an  artificial  life.” 


Ill 

THE  DIME  MUSEUM 


Everything  has  been  said,”  remarks  Mr.  Ber¬ 
nard  G.  Richards,  “but  not  everything  has  been 
contradicted.”  Surely  not  everything  has  been 
contradicted  concerning  the  Dime  Museum,  although 
so  little  has  been  said,  and  on  the  whole  so  ill  said,  that 
contradiction  should  scarce  be  difficult.  A  single  adjec¬ 
tive  sums  up  the  universal  bromidiom :  the  institution 
is  “morbid.”  The  lowly,  argue  those  who  know  not, 
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repair  thither  to  gloat  over  the  affliction  of  their  over*, 
sized,  under-sized,  and  otherwise  peculiar  fellow  mor¬ 
tals.  Then  how  comes  it  that  they  scan  the  exhibits  with 
awe-struck  reverence?  that  they  keep  a  straight  face 
while  the  lecturer  heaps  grandiloquent  adulation  upon 
his  freaks?  that  every  curio  esteems  himself  a  spe¬ 
cial  pet  of  Providence,  as  who  should  say,  “  Behold  the 
marvels  that  God  hath  wrought  in  my  person !  ” 

Often,  I  dare  say,  you  pass  the  museum’s  entrance. 
Before  its  open  lobby  you  receive  an  impression  due  to 
a  blaze  of  gilding,  a  riot  of  flags,  a  pandemonium  of 
mechanical  music,  a  fever  of  red  paint.  Perhaps  you 
tarry  a  moment  to  admire  the  many  enticing  canvases 
that  line  the  lobby’s  walls.  Masterpieces  are  they.  They 
suggest  the  adored  primitives,  so  naive,  so  direct,  so 
sincere  is  their  neo-archaic  craftsmanship.  You  suspect 
Cimabue.  Only,  whereas  the  primitives  wrought  in  dis¬ 
temper,  we  have  here  the  work  of  artists  who  wrought 
in  extreme  amiability.  They  have  added  a  cubit  to  the 
giant’s  stature,  subtracted  an  ell  from  the  dwarf’s,  and 
idealized  the  fat  lady  by  joyously  augmenting  her  ton¬ 
nage.  Well  may  our  arbiters  of  taste  proclaim  the  supe¬ 
riority  of  art  to  photography ;  yonder,  in  immense  gold 
frames,  behold  the  camera’s  portrayal  of  those  same 
celebrities,  and  note  how  sorrowful  the  falling-off ! 
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Surveying  these  presentments  of  the  marvels  within, 
you  exclaim  with  the  self-taught  Latinist,  De  tastibus 
non  gusputandnm  /  An  indolent  subterfuge.  Rather  let 
us  discuss  tastes  with  some  vigor ;  they  interpret  men¬ 
tality  ;  they  are  in  turn  interpreted  by  it ;  comprehended, 
they  make  for  tolerance.  And 
in  this  case  we  have  to  do 
with  a  mentality  that  suffers 
more  grievously  than  ours  from 
a  tendency  by  no  means  uncom¬ 
mon, —  the  tendency,  I  mean, 
toward  getting  one’s  philoso¬ 
phy  upside  down.  Despite  our 
education,  we  wonder  at  the 
whirlwind,  the  earthquake,  the 
flaming  mountain ;  and  are  not 
they  the  two-headed  men  and 
bearded  women  of  physiography?  The  wonder  is  not  in 
the  whirlwind.  It  is  in  the  almost  uniform  absence  of 
whirlwinds.  The  wonder  is  not  in  the  earthquake  and  the 
volcano.  It  is  in  the  almost  uniform  absence  of  earth¬ 
quakes  and  volcanoes.  Who  are  we  that  we  should  scoff 
when  the  ignorant  —  those  who  now  stand  marveling 
before  the  pictures  and  presently  slouch  toward  the 
ticket- window —  worship  the  rare  accidents  and  misde- 
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meanors  of  variation,  forgetting  that  by  virtue  of  their 
consistent  normality  it  is  they  themselves  who  will  con¬ 
stitute  the  only  really  marvelous  exhibits  in  Curio  Hall  ? 

I  counsel  you  to  follow  them  in.  They  represent  the 
substratum  of  society.  Upon  their  foolishness  rests  the 
perpetuity  of  our  institutions.  It  takes  pluck,  though, 
to  apply  for  the  greasy  yellow  ticket,  now  sold  for  the 
nine-thousandth  time.  What  will  the  ticket-man  think  ? 
What  will  your  friends  think,  if  they  happen  by  and  see 
you  ?  What  will  other  applicants  think  ?  These  last  will 
think  nothing,  being  preoccupied  with  curiosity  as  to 
midgets  and  giants,  most  of  them,  while  a  certain  small 
residue  are  given  over  to  grim  memories  awakened 
by  the  presence  of  a  wax  policeman,  with  redundant 
side-whiskers  and  a  real  uniform,  who  leans  upon  the 
railing  before  the  box-office.  Not  sinful  in  itself,  the 
Dime  Museum  becomes  a  haven  and  heaven  of  sin¬ 
ners  ;  consequently  a  happy  hunting-ground  for  detec¬ 
tives  when  in  quest  of  fugitives  from  a  neighboring 
reformatory. 

You  pass  the  door,  and  instantly  obtain  a  realizing 
sense  of  the  sordidness  within.  Says  an  ancient  sage, 
“With  the  nose  we  knows.”  Some  modern  sage  might 
devote  study  to  the  graded  aromas  of  our  entertain¬ 
ments.  At  the  opera,  the  breath  of  roses.  At  Professor 
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Griggs’s  lecture,  the  scent  of  crushed  violet-stems.  At 
the  amusement  park,  the  fragance  of  peanuts.  At  the 
“grand  sacred  concert”  (Zitella,  the  Flying  Cazenoves, 
trained  monkeys  and  allied  sanctities),  the  reek  of  cheap 
perfumery.  At  the  home  of  burlesque,  an  unwashen 
odor,  mitigated  with  vile  tobacco.  At  the  Dime  Mu¬ 
seum,  this  morning,  the  same  and  more  of  it,  though 
unfortunately  without  the  tobacco. 

Now,  nose  and  conscience  lie  not  far  apart.  That  is 
why  men  speak  of  things  evil  as  “  in  bad  odor.”  As  you 
march  through  the  corridor,  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
your  disinherited  brethren,  you  experience  an  impulse 
toward  retreat.  Then  you  bethink  you  that  monstrosi¬ 
ties  have  played  perhaps  as  large  a  part  in  your  own 
education  as  in  theirs.  In  classic  and  mediaeval  and 
Renaissance  art  and  literature,  lo,  what  “  Gorgons, 
Hydras  and  Chimaeras  dire,”  what  cupids,  centaurs, 

furies,  satyrs,  and  griffins !  Give  me  Polyphemus,  the 

% 

doughty  giant,  Trimurti,  the  original  three-headed  won¬ 
der,  and  Anubis,  the  precursor  of  dog-faced  boys ;  give 
me  these  and  a  handful  more,  among  them  Michael 
Angelo’s  horned  Moses,  a  Hermes  with  winged  feet, 
and  a  bogy  or  so  from  the  Inferno,  and  I  will  furnish 
forth  a  Curio  Hall  of  such  sort  that  it  will  be  packed 
with  gaping  visitors,  till  the  sole  way  to  make  room  for 
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more  spectators  would  be  to  do  as  Barnum  did  :  set  up 
an  alluring  finger-board  inscribed,  “To  the  Egress !  ” 

Whereas  you  treasure  monstrosities  in  marble,  in 
bronze,  and  in  deckle-edged  editions,  the  humble  do  but 
treasure  the  only  monstrosities  that  fall  within  their  ken. 
And  after  all,  is  it  not  less  degrading  to  contemplate 
the  abnormalities  of  the  body  than  to  witness  those  of 
the  mind  and  heart?  You  applauded  “Candida,”  while 
the  soi-disant  elect  will  tolerate  those  writers  who  from 
time  to  time  suggest  improvements  upon  holy  wedlock. 

Such  reflections  hearten  you  quite  as  Virgil’s  reassur¬ 
ances  heartened  the  venturesome  but  timorous  Dante. 
You  press  forward,  and  come  to  a  tall  room  with  square 
posts  to  prop  its  ceiling,  walls  freely  kalsomined  in 
red  and  yellow,  and  along  the  walls  the  cages,  booths, 
thrones,  and  stages  of  greatness.  This  is  Curio  Hall. 
No  seats  ;  everybody  is  standing,  gazing  open-mouthed 
upon  a  freak,  and  listening  with  rapt  deference  while 
the  “  professor  ”  declaims  his  “  lecture.”  You  get  an 
impression  of  weather-worn  Derby  hats,  with  here  and 
there  a  tawdry  bonnet ;  likewise  an  impression  that  jus¬ 
tifies  Niceforo’s  conclusions  concerning  “the  poor  as  a 
race,”  showing  them  to  be  inferior  in  stature,  in  develop¬ 
ment,  in  endurance,  and  in  comeliness,  to  the  well-to-do. 
You  recall  De  Quincey’s  horror  of  castes,  yet  perceive 
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that  in  young  America,  not  less  than  in  immemorial 
India,  caste  prevails.  For  in  every  nation  there  are  two 
nations.  Divided,  age  after  age,  flow  twin  streams  of 
population.  Side  by  side,  they  refuse  to  blend,  save  as 
an  occasional  Dickens  or  Gorky  may  pass  from  the  dark 
stream  to  the  bright,  an  occasional  house  of  D’Urberville 
renounce  its  birthright,  an  occasional  mad  marriage 
defy  eternal  distinctions. 

But  look !  On  a  lofty  throne,  beneath  a  pink-and- 
green  canopy,  sits  a  young  lady  of  some  presence.  You 
have  seen  her  photograph  outside.  You  recognize  the 
figure,  designed  by  Montgolfier,  the  full-blown  cheeks, 
the  quintuple  chin.  You  remember  the  label  under  the 
portrait :  “  Dainty  Cherrie  Burnham,  Weight  only  610 
Pounds.”  Surely  the  lady  exaggerates  !  Not  so;  those 
arms,  sublimely  fat  and  displayed  bare,  carry  convic¬ 
tion.  And  listen !  From  a  towering  platform  “  Profes¬ 
sor  ”  Bumpus  is  lecturing.  An  extraordinary  person  ! 
Fourscore  at  least,  he  seems  a  blend  of  moribund  clergy¬ 
man,  aged  actor,  and  superannuated  statesman.  He 
wears  a  frock-coat  and  a  white  cravat.  He  leans  upon  a 
gold-headed  cane,  the  gift  of  his  admirers,  who  have 
dubbed  him  “  The  Grand  Old  Man  of  Dulwich  Square.” 
His  past  they  embroider  with  legend.  According  to  some, 
he  anciently  adorned  the  pulpit.  According  to  others,  he 
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was  once  a  renowned  mathematician.  One  thing  is 
clear,  though :  he  is  the  last  of  the  orators.  As  Jules 
Claretie  said  of  Maitre  Barboux,  he  would  “  descend 
into  the  subway  as  into  some  grotto  of  the  Eclogues.” 
His  discourse  bulges  with  erudition,  reverberates  with 
rhetoric,  coruscates  with  Biblical  and  classical  allusions, 
as  befits  the  mission  of  him  who  has  essayed  to  do  for 
freaks  what  Winckelmann  did  for  Greek  sculpture  and 
Ruskin  for  the  paintings  of  Turner.  Note  his  words. 
Received  with  laughterless  respect  by  the  folk  around 
you,  they  become  a  very  significant  and  illuminating  re¬ 
flection  of  proletarian  ignorance,  — the  ignorance  which 
has  been  for  centuries  the  corner  stone  of  the  state. 

“  Behold,”  he  cries,  thumping  heavily  with  his  cane, 
“behold,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  lovely  Cherrie  Burn¬ 
ham,  the  fair,  the  beautiful !  Marvelous  !  Marvelous  ! 
Stand  up,  Cherrie!  There”  (thump,  thump),  “look  at 
her !  A  mighty  girl,  fat,  magnificent.  Five  chins !  Cheeks 
like  the  sun-kissed  melon !  Arms  like  vats  of  luscious 
Falernian  wine !  Watch  her,  now !  Watch  her !  No  won¬ 
der  you  ’re  proud,  Cherrie !  Few  women  of  modern  times 
have  equaled  you.  Six  hundred  and  ten  pounds  !  Twice 
the  weight  of  Queen  Victoria,  three  times  the  weight 
of  Boadicea”  (thump,  thump),  “  four  times  the  weight  of 
Delilah ! 
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“Next  we  have  a  very  remarkable  couple,  very  re¬ 
markable  indeed  :  Signor  and  Signorina  Pastorelli, 
known  throughout  the  world  as  the  tattooed  Mars  and 
Venus.  Mars  the  god  of  war,  Venus  the  goddess  of 
love !  ”  (Two  very  Celtic-looking  young  persons  shed 
their  bath-robes,  come  to  the 
edge  of  the  high  platform,  and 
bow,  displaying  as  much  of  their 
cuticle  as  convention  permits, 
all  solidly  covered  with  etchings 
in  color, — mainly  in  red  and 
blue.)  “This  couple  are  from 
sunny  Italy,  —  Italy  the  land  of 
Savonarola  and  Marconi,  the 
land  of  the  olive  and  the  peas¬ 
ant,  Italy  the  home  of  the  arts !  Look  at  their  forms  ? 
See  the  man’s  splendid  development !  Mars  the  god  of 
war !  ”  (Thump,  thump.)  “  Does  he  not  look  it  ?  Look 
at  his  eye !  See  that  fire  !  And  look  at  the  pictures  on 
his  body!  Pictures  of  beasts  and  of  birds,  of  foreign 
lands,  of  scenes  from  the  songs  of  Jesse,  the  son  of 
David.  Ah,  but  he  is  patriotic ;  even  though  an  Italian 
boy  by  birth,  he  loves  our  country  !  See,  in  the  middle 
of  his  back,  —  turn  around,  Signor  Pastorelli ;  we  ’ll  ex¬ 
cuse  your  back,  even  if  it  is  n’t  as  handsome  as  your 
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face,  for  what ’s  on  it.  See  there,  —  the  Star  Spangled 
Banner !  ”  (Thump,  thump.)  “  Oh,  long  may  it  wave  !  ” 
(The  piano  plays  the  tune.  Great  applause.)  “  Now 
look  at  the  lady!  Venus,  the  goddess  of  love,  as  those 
old  pagans  called  her !  ” 

Why  so  much  oratory,  when  the  exhibits  should  kin¬ 
dle  admiration  unassisted  ?  Because  a  low-browed,  rat¬ 
eyed  audience  has  to  be  told  what  to  admire?  Precisely. 
In  like  manner  there  came  to  Italy  in  the  old  days  a 
horde  of  Grecians  to  point  out  to  scholars  the  beauties 
of  the  rediscovered  classics.  By  a  sort  of  analogy,  not 
irrational  if  you  consider  the  themes  he  descants  upon, 
you  may  call  Professor  Bumpus  a  humanist.  And  re¬ 
flect,  I  beg  you,  that  we  too  need  prompting,  on  occa¬ 
sion.  When  the  acrobat  has  completed  a  feat  of  skill,  he 
stands  erect,  holds  both  hands,  palms  up,  at  his  breast, 
and  executes  a  double  gesture,  horizontal-wise.  But  for 
this  we  should  forget  to  applaud.  Reflect  also  that  it 
is  only  very  recently  that  the  Odeon  and  the  Gymnase 
dared  think  of  suppressing  the  claque. 

Besides,  there  are  the  freaks  to  manage.  Deprived  of 

V 

adulation,  even  a  dainty  Cherrie  Burnham  might  cease 
to  give  thanks  that  she  is  “  not  like  other  girls.”  She 
might  acquire  a  degree  of  skepticism  touching  the 
rationality  of  her  claims.  At  present,  she  rejoices  that, 
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whereas  others  may  achieve  greatness,  or  have  it  thrust 
upon  them,  she  is  to  the  manner  born.  They  are  mon¬ 
strously  vain,  the  freaks ;  consequently  quarrelsome,  in 
which  they  resemble  missionaries,  and  jealous,  in  which 
they  resemble  university  professors.  Endowed  with  a 
heroic  individuality,  freak  harmonizes  no  more  sweetly 
with  freak  than  missionary  with  missionary.  Intensely 
self-centred,  the  curio  resents  the  crowd’s  interest  in 
other  curios,  quite  as  a  botanist  frets  when  his  students 
waste  their  time  and  stultify  their  intellects  by  sitting  at 
the  feet  of  a  mere  historian.  Not  for  pleasure  do  bearded 
women  embroider  doilies  and  giants  chew  gum  during 
intervals  of  neglect ;  it  is  to  assuage  bitterness. 

So  exalted  —  so  sublime,  almost — becomes  the  freak’s 
vocation  that  the  ignominy  of  normality  seems  to  many 
an  aspiring  soul  no  longer  supportable.  The  museum 
is  besieged  by  those  who  have  won  distinction  or  hired 
cunning  artificers  to  confer  it  upon  them.  Some  school 
their  systems  to  consume  lamp-chimneys.  Some  court 
the  confidence  of  pythons.  Some  persuade  a  reluctant 
gullet  to  harbor  sabres.  Some  flee  to  the  tattooist 
(I  know  an  excellent  one,  should  the  reader  crave  his 
ministrations),  and  thus  gain  entrance  to  the  Hall  of 
Fame. 

Just  here,  alas,  lies  the  shadow  of  a  cloud  upon  the 
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otherwise  sunny  demesne  of  freakdom.  The  plethora  of 
human  marvels  has  depressed  salaries,  and  it  is  very 
humiliating  to  a  proud  and  sensitive  freak  to  see  himself 
quoted  at  the  pittance  that  now  obtains.  Nor  does  his 
chagrin  find  much  relief  when  he  observes  how  the  over¬ 
plus  is  still  further  augmented  by  the  play  of  the  tender 
passion,  which  tempts  greatness  to  wed  beneath  it.  As 
Sir  Lionel  Goldth waite  may  espouse  a  scullery-maid  and 
make  her  Lady  Goldth  waite,  so  the  Living  Skeleton  may 
select  a  bride  from  among  the  despised  normal  faction 
and  lift  her  to  the  rank  of  a  Circassian  queen.  But  wed¬ 
ded  bliss  fades  as  swiftly  in  Curio  Hall  as  in  what  Mr. 
Dooley  has  denominated  “thim  halls  iv  luxury  and 
alimony.”  With  fashionable  promptitude  the  pair  sepa¬ 
rate.  The  Circassian  queen  marries  a  truckman,  obtain¬ 
ing  for  him  the  billet  of  a  wild  man.  The  slim  Cophetua 
stoops  to  honor  a  waitress,  leading  her  to  the  altar 
and  thence  to  a  cage  filled  with  snakes.  In  this  roman¬ 
tic  fashion  the  aristocracy  is  recruited  wholesale  from 
among  the  commoners. 

For  the  bitter  consequence,  consult  the  tattooed  man. 
A  person  of  ordinary  area  can  have  his  epidermis  quite 
sumptuously  decorated  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 
Theoretically,  the  patient  is  then  fitted  to  sit  at  receipt 
of  custom  the  rest  of  his  life.  Ten  times  a  day  he  will 
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stand  up  and  be  admired ;  but  most  of  the  while  he  will 
enjoy  a  complete  repose  of  mind  and  body,  broken  only 
by  the  writing  of  letters,  —  or  is  it  his  autobiography  ? 
Letters,  more  likely,  since  there  exists  no  central  bureau 
for  freaks,  and  they  get  engagements  by  correspondence. 
Theoretically,  an  engagement  should  be  readily  ob¬ 
tained  and  should  mean  sixty  dollars  a  week.  Actually 
it  means  thirty  dollars  a  week  for  a  tattooed  couple,  who 
count  themselves  lucky  to  be  employed  at  all.  Says  the 
well-known  ditty :  — 

“  ’T  is  perfectly  true : 

You  can  beat  a  tattoo  ; 

But  you  can’t  beat  a  tattooed  man  !  ” 

Nevertheless,  the  competition  of  other  tattooed  marvels 
can,  —  till  the  dean  of  the  guild  has  retired  in  disgust, 
devoting  his  sunset  years  to  relieving  the  woes  of  the 
untattooed ;  also  to  untattooing  the  tattooed,  as  happens 
when  naval  recruits  are  found  to  possess  embellishments 
not  harmonious  for  Jackies.  Moreover,  the  slump  in  pic¬ 
torial  humanity  has  been  accentuated  by  the  managers. 
Wantonly,  or  through  sheer  ineptitude,  they  have  organ¬ 
ized  “  congresses  ”  of  tattooed  men,  thus  acquainting 
the  public  with  their  diminished  rarity. 

Blame  the  management,  too,  for  the  decay  of  faith 
among  museum-goers.  Heresies  have  sprung  up  as  a 
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result  of  humbug  pressed  too  far.  Though  the  sword- 
swallower  permit  the  spectators  to  handle  her  swords, 
and  the  strong  man  distribute  the  fragments  of  ten- 
penny  nails  he  has  broken  in  his  fingers,  credulity 
comes  hard  ;  for  now  and  then  the  people  recognize  in 


the  Wild  Man  of  Borneo  some  local  mulatto,  while 
every  one  may  read  the  dealers’  advertisements  of 
“  snakes  fixed  safe  to  handle,”  and  a  key  that  “  unlocks 
any  handcuff,  and  can  be  carried  in  the  hair.”  Such 
disclosures  should  forfend  the  promotion  of  out-and-out 
frauds,  —  frauds,  let  us  say,  like  “  the  living  suicide :  he 
kills  himself  every  fifteen  minutes.” 

No  little  blame  attaches  likewise  to  retired  freaks, 
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who  sow  broadcast  the  seeds  of  unbelief.  I  regret  this, 
especially  as  it  affects  the  Circassian  queen.  It  has  been 
a  joy  to  have  numbered  among  my  uncles  one  who 
stood  before  that  potentate’s  throne,  removed  his  hat, 
revealing  a  glistening  scalp,  and  said  to  her,  “  Madam, 
you  see  how  unevenly  things  are  distributed  in  this 
world.  That  is  what  makes  some  folks  socialists !  ”  To 
have  had  such  an  uncle  and  then  to  learn  that  “  Circas¬ 
sians  ”  distend  their  tresses  by  drenching  them  in  stale 
beer  is  indeed  harrowing,  —  almost  as  painful  as  hear¬ 
ing  that  the  Moss-haired  Man,  acclaimed  by  two  hemi¬ 
spheres,  wore  a  wig  !  These  deceptions  and  their  kind 
will  occasionally  make  trouble  for  those  who  inquire 
not  very  prudently  as  to  what ’s  what  and  who ’s  who. 
My  friend  Denslow  became  so  interested  in  a  needle- 
swallower  that  he  took  him  out  to  lunch.  A  year  later 
he  saw  the  same  feat  performed  in  the  same  museum 
by  a  girl.  Coming  closer,  he  discovered  it  was  the  same 
performer  as  before.  He  looks  back  to  that  t£te-a-t£te 
luncheon  with  squirms  of  ethical  incertitude. 

Let  us  remember,  though,  that  there  are  shades  of 
belief,  just  as  there  are  shades  of  doubt.  The  proleta¬ 
rians  accept  Major  Popocatepetl  and  General  Microbe 
as  genuine  exponents  of  bigness  and  littleness.  They 
pin  their  faith  to  fat  ladies  and  living  skeletons.  To- 
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ward  the  tattooed  and  toward  bearded  women,  they 
admit  a  degree  of  skepticism.  Are  not  the  pictures  per¬ 
haps  put  on  with  a  brush  ?  Is  not  the  hirsute  damsel 
perhaps  a  man  decked  out  in  feminine  finery  or  a 
woman  made  up  with  false  whiskers  ?  In  point  of  fact, 
only  the  dismal  science  of  the  needle  can  produce  those 
lovely  pictures,  and  among  managers  it  is  a  point  of 
honor  never  to  proffer  a  humbug  bearded  woman.  And, 
as  concerns  sword-walkers,  fire-eaters,  and  analogous 
wonder-workers,  the  humble  incline  toward  espousing 
what  Professor  Satterlee  was  wont  to  call  “the  tenth 
theory.”  After  enumerating  nine  hypotheses  to  account 
for  the  Man  of  the  Iron  Mask,  he  would  exclaim  tri¬ 
umphantly,  “  And  the  tenth  theory,  gentlemen,  is  that 
we  —  er  —  ah  —  don’t  know  !  ” 

This  margin  of  dubiety  has  led  managers  to  pad 
Curio  Hall  with  extraneous  allurements,  —  attractions 
filched  from  the  circus,  from  vaudeville,  and  from  the 
amusement  park.  They  introduce  “  the  beautiful  La 
Bella  Rosa,  creative  and  sinuous  invasionist  of  the  art 
Terpsichore.”  They  advertise  “  the  man-eating  lion, 
Nero ;  no  living  man  can  enter  his  cage  and  live !  ” 
They  summon  Swiss  yodlers,  Cossack  raiders,  plan¬ 
tation  troubadours,  with  galaxies  of  tumblers,  equili¬ 
brists,  trapezists,  and  contortionists,  and,  perchance,  an 
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astounding  novelty  like  Miss  Rosetta  Davis,  “America’s 
fistic  empress,  who  will  box  any  lady  of  her  weight  in 
your  city.”  Such  phenomena  have  at  least  the  merit  of 
exerting  no  undue  strain  upon  “  the  will  to  believe.” 
Meanwhile,  Curio  Hall  affords  lodgment  to  penny  peep- 
shows  (of  which  the  less  said  the  better),  to  a  Punch- 

and-Judy  show,  and  to  a 
peanut-stand,  a  palmist’s 
lair,  and  a  photograph 
gallery.  “Maybe  you 
think  you  ain’t  hand¬ 
some,  gents,”  cries  the 
photographer, “  but  we  ’ll 
fix  you  up  all  right,  all 
right!”  Few  yield.  Some 
even  betray  symptoms  of  a  decidedly  active  reluctance, 
having  sat  for  their  portraits  before —  under  compulsion. 

But  now,  when  Professor  Bumpus  has  completed 
his  elucidation  of  the  remaining  exhibits,  come  tidings 
of  supplementary  delights,  —  as  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected.  At  the  circus,  the  “  gentlemanly  agents  ”  crawl 
over  and  through  the  spectators,  selling  tickets  for  the 
“  grand  concert  after  the  performance.”  In  Bowery 
fake-shows,  the  manager  bawls,  “  In  de  rear  room,  gep- 
men,  dere ’s  a  exhibition  of  such  a  nature  dat  no  ladies 
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an’  no  boys  under  sixteen  is  allowed !  Ten  cents  ad¬ 
mits  each  an’  every  sport !  ”  The  rear  room  contains 
several  Indian  relics  and  a  tame  bear.  The  museum, 
you  see,  follows  distinguished  precedent  when  it  pro¬ 
claims  its  “  magnificent  stage-show  lasting  nearly  an 
hour.  Reserved  seats  one  dime,  ten  cents,  the  tenth  part 
of  a  dollar.” 

t 

Through  a  grimy  door  and  a  grimier  passage,  you 
enter  darkness.  It  is  a  more  than  Egyptian  darkness ; 
it  can  be  smelt.  Once  inside,  it ’s  not  so  dense.  Gradu¬ 
ally  your  eyes  become  accustomed  to  it,  and  trace  the 
outlines  of  a  long,  narrow  cavern,  with  a  ceiling  so  low 
that  spectators  in  tiny  galleries  seem  to  serve  as  cary¬ 
atids.  Groping  and  stumbling,  you  select  a  greasy 
opera-chair  before  the  miniature  stage.  Presently  you 
can  make  out  details,  —  a  drop-curtain  daubed  with  a 
wonderful  Spanish  landscape,  a  single  proscenium  box 
containing  friends  of  the  performers,  an  orchestra  with 
chairs  for  four  poverty-stricken  musicians,  and  a  rabble 
of  patrons  pouring  in,  in  a  never-ending  stream.  When 
you  saw  them  standing,  close-packed,  in  Curio  Hall, 
you  underestimated  their  numbers.  Now  you  begin  to 
realize  what  hordes  of  your  fellow  citizens  find  leisure 
during  work  hours  for  pleasant  relaxation.  Who  are 
they?  Plumbers  gone  “back  to  the  shop  for  tools”? 
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Perhaps.  Library  loafers  enjoying  a  release  from  their 
arduous  studies  ?  Again,  perhaps.  Housemaids  who 
have  discharged  their  mistresses?  Tramps  who  have 
been  “  rendered  a  little  assistance  ”  ?  Socialists  who 
abhor  competition  too  profoundly  to  engage  in  it  ?  In 
each  instance,  once  more  perhaps.  In  the  main,  though, 
these  people  represent  the  casual  laborer,  with  an  ad¬ 
mixture  of  the  casual  prison-bird.  Their  presence  here 
is  no  more  extraordinary  than  the  multiplicity  with 
which  they  collect  where  the  digging  of  cellars  or 
the  erection  of  buildings  demands  their  patient  over¬ 
sight. 

Before  you,  within  the  railing  that  defends  the  or¬ 
chestra,  sits  a  wan  little  gentleman  reading  a  periodical 
by  the  gleam  of  a  shaded  electric  bulb.  As  he  turns  the 
leaf,  you  get  a  glimpse  of  the  title,  “  The  International 
Musician”!  Despised  both  because  he  is  a  musician 
and  because  he  is  not,  he  nevertheless  keeps  himself 
au  courant  with  whatsoever  befalls  in  the  domain  of 
Music,  Heavenly  Maid,  while  upon  his  sensitive  ear 
crashes  the  din  from  the  machine-band  out  in  the  lobby. 
Neither  can  he  relish  the  braying  of  the  peddler  who 
passes  to  and  fro  among  the  audience,  shouting, 
“  Chewin’-gum,  song-book,  last  number  of  de  ‘  Chorus- 
Goil/  —  five  cents  all  t’ree  !  Chewin’-gum,  —  presoives 
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de  teeth,  softens  de  gums,  —  song-book,  ‘  Chorus-Goil.  ’ 
Who  ’ll  be  de  next  ?  ” 

After  a  very  dismal  season  of  delay,  the  lights  pop 
up,  three  additional  musicians  appear,  and  there  ensues 
an  overture  consisting  mainly  of  drum.  Indeed,  one 
might  call  it  a  drum  obligato.  Condemn  it  not.  Music 
less  barbaric  would  fail  to  penetrate  the  proletarian  con¬ 
sciousness.  And  now  the  Spanish  landscape  soars  aloft 
—  or  as  far  aloft  as  the  squat  proscenium  arch  permits — 
and  reveals  a  stage  seemingly  contrived  for  marionettes. 
Here  begins  a  vaudeville.  Think  of  the  stupidest  vaude¬ 
ville  you  remember,  magnify  its  stupidity  a  thousand 
diameters,  then  repeat  the  process  till  you  ache,  and  by 
comparison  with  what  follows  you  have  achieved  hilar¬ 
ity.  So  be  it.  You  may  say  of  humor  as  Mr.  Dooley  said 
of  profanity,  “  ’T  is  precious  ;  don’t  spill  it.”  Fun,  in  this 
cave  of  dullness,  were  sheer  waste.  Once,  a  soubrette 
upon  yonder  stage  proffered  jokes,  real  jokes,  and 
seeing  their  ineffectuality,  took  umbrage.  “  Say,”  she 
cried,  “  ain’t  it  hard  to  sleep  out  there  with  all  the  light 
in  your  eyes  ?  ”  Trying  further  witticisms  with  like  want 
of  result,  she  snapped,  “  I  thought  I  smelt  chloroform!  ” 

Don’t  imagine,  though,  that  no  laughter  peals  forth 
during  the  ‘‘magnificent  stage-show.”  Its  comedians  ex¬ 
cite  much  mirth  by  the  grotesquerie  of  their  make-up. 
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Museum-goers  define  humor  somewhat  as  Ruskin  de¬ 
fined  architecture.  As  architecture  is  not  in  the  shape¬ 
liness  of  a  structure,  but  in  the  ornaments  that  embel¬ 
lish  it,  so  humor  is  not  in  the  man  and  the  matter  and 
the  manner,  but  in  comic  habiliments.  A  beneficent 
theory  !  It  thins  the  otherwise  overcrowded  ranks  of 
hod-carriers, ’longshoremen,  and  ditch-diggers  by  fling¬ 
ing  wide  the  portals  of  art  to  any  who  will  put  off  over¬ 
alls  for  motley. 

The  show  is  fetched  to  a  conclusion  by  the  biograph, 
which  displays  a  series  of  dim,  flickering,  bespeckled 
films  known  to  the  profession  as  “  junk.”  Then  up  come 
the  lights,  down  comes  the  curtain,  and  from  afar  you 
hear  the  accents  of  Professor  Bumpus :  “  Behold,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  the  lovely  Cherrie  Burnham,  the  fair, 
the  beautiful !  Marvelous !  Marvelous !  ”  (Thump,  thump.) 
“Stand  up,  Cherrie!”  You  have  completed  the  circuit 
of  a  maelstrom,  which  is  now  in  its  second  lap.  Emerg¬ 
ing  from  the  theatre,  you  find  yourself  once  more  in 
Curio  Hall,  with  its  “royal  climax  of  extremes,”  its 
galaxy  of  “  exclusive  living  oddities.”  Now,  for  the 
first  time,  you  see  merit  in  the  stage-show.  It  avenges 
an  ancient  grudge.  Whereas  the  circus  houses  its  freaks 
in  a  subsidiary  tabernacle,  making  them  second-fiddles  to 
art,  here  art  plays  second-fiddle  to  freaks.  The  curios  are 
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the  performing  elephants;  the  comedians,  the  side¬ 
show. 

So  ends  your  visit.  You  come  away  well  qualified  to 
praise  this  temple  of  inanity.  In  the  main,  it  is  honest, 
giving  just  return  for  the  dime.  It  promotes  happiness, 
delighting  the  lowly  while  transforming  the  sorrows 
of  curios  into  radiant  felicities.  Though  perforce  it  re¬ 
fuses  admission  to  many  an  ambitious  monstrosity,  it 
has  called  into  existence  its  reduced  replica,  the  Nickel- 
iseum,  which  serves  as  a  “  Salon  des  Independants  ” 
for  celebrities  blackballed  by  Curio  Hall.  Moreover,  it 
shelters  arts  that  in  other  keeping  might  lapse  into  la¬ 
mentable  disuse.  No  matter  how  superb  your  virtuosity 
as  a  snake-charmer  or  as  a  consumer  of  fire  or  swords 
or  glass,  you  will  fall  among  doubters  unless  you  come 
close  to  the  spectators.  The  theatre  won’t  do.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  the  Dime  Museum  not  infrequently  stands  be¬ 
tween  genius  and  the  almshouse,  — or  worse,  namely, 
work.  Again,  you  will  praise  this  sordid  institution  for 
its  delicacy.  Although  ministering  to  a  public  not  re¬ 
nowned  for  sensitiveness,  it  almost  uniformly  avoids 
scandal.  If  here  and  there  in  the  land  there  exist  Dime 
Museums  not  worthy  their  high  calling,  set  them  down 
as  rare  and  unrepresentative  exceptions. 

But  it  is  the  social  philosopher,  methinks,  who  should 
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be  most  grateful  to  Curio  Hall.  Its  existence  spells  safety 
for  the  existing  social  order.  Think  you  it  is  the  progress 
of  enlightenment  that  sanctions  and  perpetuates  our 
scheme  of  human  relationships  ?  Far  otherwise.  Rather 
is  it  the  survival  of  benightedness.  So  long  as  endures 


the  gallery  of  “exclusive  living  oddities,”  with  pitiful 
blockheads  to  gape  at  them,  so  long  will  there  abound 
those  scullions,  scavengers,  stokers,  flunkies,  and 
wretched  wage-minions  upon  whose  docility  we  depend 
for  our  maintenance.  Given  intelligence  to  perceive  the 
joke  implied  in  their  adoration  of  abnormalities,  they 
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might  detect  the  huge,  historic,  practical  joke  played 
upon  them  by  destiny.  At  long,  long  intervals  —  for  us 
happily  long  —  they  get  fleeting  glimpses  of  its  point. 
When  that  occurs,  there  results  the  process  known  as 
revolution,  which  Charles  Dudley  Warner  defined  as 
“  turning  society  over  and  putting  the  best  underground 
as  a  fertilizer.” 

Meanwhile  the  thing  has  its  brighter  side.  Who  is 
this  at  your  elbow  as  you  come  forth  from  the  Dime 
Museum  ?  An  ash-man,  let  us  say.  Put  yourself  in  his 
place.  Ask  yourself  if  all  your  fortitude  could  enable  you 
to  make  out  a  tolerable  existence  on  the  terms  allotted 
him.  You  know  it  couldn’t.  The  ash-man,  however, 
leads  a  life  not  unlit  with  happiness.  By  ancestry,  nur¬ 
ture,  discipline,  and  social  suggestion,  he  has  achieved 
a  density  of  mind  that  excludes  complaint.  Chief  of  his 
blessings  is  his  lordly  inability  to  think.  In  his  place  you 
would  think,  —  and  blow  out  your  brains.  Between  the 
ash-man  and  desperation  looms  a  vast  and  beneficent 
foolishness,  —  a  foolishness,  monumental,  which  some 
Gargantuan  Bartholdi  might  symbolize  in  a  statue  of 
Dainty  Cherrie  Burnham  Darkening  the  World. 
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THE  M.  P.  —  in  humbler  terms,  the  motion-pic¬ 
ture  man  —  displays  a  gift  all  too  rare  among 
parliamentarians,  the  gift  of  eloquence.  His 
enterprise,  he  says,  has  risked  a  “  meteoric  dash  from 
oblivion/’  yet  “  doubt  has  been  banished,  the  brazen 
fanfare  of  illicit  promotion  quelled,  the  illiteracy  of  skep¬ 
ticism  dissipated  by  the  flood-lights  of  result,  and  to-day 
the  motion-picture  industry  stands  as  the  most  pre¬ 
eminent  triumph  of  science’s  master  ingenuity.  It  is 
a  success,  —  a  success  unparalleled  in  the  chronicles  of 
achievement.” 
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Another  M.  P.,  to  be  sure,  has  explained  that  “  the 
process  of  drawing  on  your  imagination  is  called,  I 
believe,  mental  phenomena,”  but  the  foregoing  paean 
needs  no  such  elucidation ;  it  sticks  to  facts,  mostly. 
Behold  that  industry  :  its  hundreds  of  invested  mil¬ 
lions  ;  its  billions  of  yards  of  transparent  tape ;  its  in¬ 
numerable  biographs,  vitascopes,  electrographs,  poly¬ 
scopes,  motiographs,  kinetoscopes,  cinematographs,  and 
actographs ;  its  immense  factories,  to  each  of  which  is 
appended  a  theatre  for  rehearsing  pantomimes  before 
the  lens ;  its  film  stock  exchange ;  its  countless  film- 
renting  agencies,  dividing  up  the  globe  into  satrapies ; 
its  special  magazines ;  its  colossal  international  army 
of  actors,  singers,  managers,  ticket-sellers,  and  ushers ; 
and  its  myriads  of  enraptured  audiences,  “  as  wel  in 
Cristendom  as  in  hethenesse  !  ” 

Five  years  ago  our  M.  P.  was  obscure  and  without 
power.  To-day,  in  every  city,  he  rules.  He  increases 
and  multiplies.  His  gay  little  theatres  are  crowd¬ 
ing  out  commerce  so  swdftly  that  a  future  Dr.  John¬ 
son,  traveling  here  instead  of  in  the  Hebrides,  may 
describe  the  Americans  as  gaining  a  precarious  liveli¬ 
hood  by  attending  one  another’s  motion-picture  shows. 
Happy  the  M.  P.,  —  happier  by  far  than  if  sitting  in 
the  Commons !  For  while  thousands  of  women  be- 
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siege  his  doors,  it  is  with  a  merry  and  not  a  sinister 
intent. 

Nevertheless,  there  lurks  within  his  heart  the  rem¬ 
nant  of  a  grief.  Like  other  M.  P.’s,  he  has  encountered 
abuse  from  the  opposition,  and  he  still  suffers  misinter¬ 
pretation.  Many  are  they  who  pull  a  long  face  when 
they  think  of  him.  “ Motion  pictures?”  they  cry.  “Ah, 
we  understand  !  A  renewal  of  scandals  prevalent  in  the 
Penny  Arcade.”  Pictures  move  in  the  Arcade.  They 
move  to  vile  purpose.  And  the  M.  P.  committed  a 
sad  tactical  blunder  when  he  dismissed  his  opportu¬ 
nity  so  to  christen  his  establishment  as  to  differentiate 
it  absolutely  from  the  wicked  institution  whose  child 
it  is. 

Writing  of  the  biograph-show,  one  may  borrow  a 
custom  dear  to  biographers  and  invite  attention  to  its 
parent.  You  know  the  Arcade  ?  Look  for  the  legend, 
“Admission  Free,”  wrought  into  the  mosaic  pavement 
before  its  entrance ;  also  for  the  perennial  notice,  “  This 
is  Ladies’  Day  ” ;  and  more  especially  for  the  entic¬ 
ing  names,  “  Fairy  world,”  “  Dreamrealm,”  or  “The 
Amuseyou,”  idyllic  sobriquets  for  “automatic  vaude¬ 
ville.”  Once  a  shop,  the  place  opens  full  upon  the 
street,  and  within  its  tinseled  hall,  bright  with  mirrors 
and  gilding,  there  assembles  a  mixed  multitude,  —  Arca- 
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dians  good,  Arcadians  bad,  Arcadians  a  little  of  both, 
whom  it  addresses  “  not  singly,  as  you  might  suppose, 


but  one  by  one.”  To  varied  taste,  it  offers  a  varied  cur¬ 
riculum  of  electives. 

Happily,  many  are  harmless.  No  evil  attaches  to  the 
rows  and  rows  of  phonographs.  You  drop  in  a  copper, 
apply  a  plug  to  either  ear,  and  a  popular  ditty  bawls 
itself  seemingly  in  the  middle  of  your  head.  Or  you 
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coddle  your  egotism  with  muscle-testing  devices,  which 
prove  you  “  wonderly  delyvere  and  grete  of  strength  ”  ; 
or  with  engines  that  write  one’s  name  in  metal,  thus 
lightening  the  labors  of  those  who  seek  immortality  by 
everlastingly  inscribing  their  autographs  upon  walls ; 
or  with  efforts  at  marksmanship  with  a  bulletless  rifle 
that  annihilates  a  toy  tramp,  recalling  the  case  of  Mike, 
who,  when  warned  by  Pat  that  the  gun  was  n’t  loaded, 
rejoined,  “  Bedad,  I  must  shoot ;  the  dom  bird  won’t 
wait!”  Besides,  our  Arcadians  delight  to  obtain  from 
mechanical  gypsies  certain  bits  of  pasteboard  bearing 
portraits  (in  half-tone)  of  “your  future  wife  or  hus¬ 
band,”  and  some  very  encouraging  prophecies.  “Strong 
psychological  power  is  latent  in  those  born  under  Sag¬ 
ittarius.  You  will  make  a  great  name  for  yourself  along 
materialistic  lines.  Your  disposition  is  too  romantic,  but 
it  will  change,  and  you  will  enjoy  a  high  position  in 
society.”  Yet  for  flattery  raised  to  the  nth  power,  con¬ 
tribute  a  cent  to  some  “  little  brother  of  the  letter-box,” 
and  receive  this  sweetly  tender  missive : — 

“  My  Own  True  Love  :  — 

“  What  is  the  matter  with  you?  Why  don’t  you  come 
to  see  me  any  more?  Is  it  because  you  are  so  infat¬ 
uated  with  that  dizzy  blonde  and  cannot  even  think 
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of  poor  little  me  ?  Oh,  I  am  dying  of  grief  and  know 
something  terrible  will  happen  if  you  don’t  come  soon  to 

“Your  heart-broken 

“  Minnie.” 

Would  that  such  diversions,  and  not  the  mutoscope, 
were  “the  backbone  of  the  Arcade  business.”  For  who¬ 
ever  would  write  of  the  mutoscope  encounters  a  double 
embarrassment,  being  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  describe 
it  without  gross  indelicacy,  and  at  a  loss  for  language  to 
curse  it  as  it  deserves.  It  represents  on  the  whole  the 
lowest  and  the  meanest  trick  yet  devised  for  snatching 
away  the  pennies  and  the  morals  of  the  people. 

Now  and  then,  fortunately,  it  shows  sinless  things  : 
railroad  trains,  fire-engines,  and  such,  with  an  occasional 
harmless  comedy,  or  a  prize-fight  that  brutalizes  without 
doing  worse.  But  it  trades  chiefly  in  indecencies.  One 
hesitates  even  to  name  them,  though  a  moral  attaches 
and  may  justify  plain  speaking.  Have  not  our  theatres 
from  time  to  time  permitted  disrobing  scenes  ?  And  are 
not  tableaux  vivants  still  displayed  in  “refined”  vaude¬ 
ville  ?  Given  pseudo-nudity  on  the  stage,  and  there  ’ll 
be  pseudo-nudity  in  the  mutoscope.  Given  disrobing 
scenes  on  the  stage,  and  any  little  urchin  may  drop  in 
his  copper,  mount  a  footstool,  peep  through  a  hole,  turn 
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a  crank,  and  see  a  rapid-fire  series  of  snap-shots  repro¬ 
duce  the  spectacle,  till  the  model  stands  revealed  in  full 
fleshings.  Meanwhile  the  drop-picture  machines — peep- 
shows  in  which  photograph  after  photograph  comes  in 
view  as  if  some  one  were  turning  the  leaves  of  an  album 
—  exhibit  models  posed  in  a  disarray  as  vulgar  as  the 
law  allows.  The  proprietor,  fine  fellow  that  he  is,  an¬ 
swers  criticisms  by  asking,  “Ain’t  them  pictures  as 
straight  as  things  I  seen  in  the  Art  Museum?”  He  as¬ 
sumes  a  Greek  innocence,  as  if  his  shows  were  art, 
and  in  the  Greek  spirit,  and  not  bearing  superscriptions 
that  deliberately  suggest  evil ! 

The  moral?  Let  aristocrats  indulge  a  modicum  of 
conscience  in  the  entertainments  they  allow  themselves. 
Let  them  insert  a  degree  of  rationality  into  their  phi¬ 
losophy  of  aesthetics.  Let  them  cease  applauding  the 
artistic  when  it  comes  tainted  with  viciousness.  Thus 
will  they  defend  the  lowly  against  moral  outrage  and  do 
away  the  scandal  that  adds  a  strain  of  melancholy  to 
the  M.  P.’s  otherwise  joyous  existence.  In  any  case  let 
them  observe  that  the  lowly,  when  addressed  en  masse, 
as  in  the  motion-picture  theatre,  refuse  to  tolerate  im¬ 
proprieties.  Let  them  note  that  there,  for  the  first  and 
only  time,  there  has  been  fulfilled  that  dream  of  moral¬ 
ists,  “the  elevation  of  the  drama.” 
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The  moment  the  mutoscope  evolved  into  the  bio¬ 
graph,  substituting  the  screen  for  the  peephole  and 
appealing  to  its  spectators  collectively  instead  of  indi¬ 
vidually,  reform  was  inevitable.  To  get  an  audience 
hour  by  hour  all  day  and  all  through  the  evening  the 
M.  P.  must  offend  no  one.  The  best  taste  of  his  patrons 
rules.  There  prevails  a  uniform  decency  which  would 
ruin  the  patrician  playhouse  but  is  here  the  sine  qua  non 
of  big  profits.  An  M.  P.  who  adorned  his  foyer  with 
sensational  posters,  found  himself  forced  to  announce 
“  souvenirs  for  ladies,”  and  even  then  it  took  him  six 
months  to  live  down  the  posters.  The  wise  M.  P.  strives 
by  all  means  to  vindicate  his  gold-lettered  device,  “For 
Man,  Woman,  and  Child.”  He  makes  his  establishment 
so  interesting,  so  delightful,  so  altogether  irresistible, 
that  he  attracts  people  who  look  askance  at  the  tradi¬ 
tional  theatre,  as  well  as  people  who  adore  the  Arcade ; 
in  short,  he  attracts  everybody  except  our  moral  and 
social  snobs,  who  make  it  a  part  of  their  religion  to 
think  evil  of  each  new  contrivance  for  affording  plea¬ 
sure  to  the  humble. 

A  philosopher  from  the  first  was  the  M.  P.  Seeing 
the  multitudes  thronging  the  Arcade,  he  had  the  wit  to 
discover  in  them  something  finer  and  something  more 
insistent  than  pruriency  or  egotism.  He  discovered  their 
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sentiment,  their  sympathy,  their  passionate  zest  for  ro¬ 
mance.  He  believed  in  them  so  heartily  that  he  risked 
a  small  fortune  at  the  start.  The  money  his  prototype 


expended  upon  machinery  to  pamper  vanity,  the  M.  P. 
expended  upon  a  magnificence  that  should  give  his  little 
theatre  the  outward  manifestation  of  its  inward  respect¬ 
ability.  Marbles  of  many  hues  vied  with  tinted  frescoes 
within  his  dainty  loggia.  By  night  gleamed  fantastic 
constellations  of  colored  electric  bulbs.  Inside,  there  glit- 
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tered  profuse  rococo  decorations.  Rich  hangings  and 
luxurious  opera-chairs  lent  an  air  of  elegance.  Tickets, 
the  M.  P.  decreed,  should  be  sold  at  five  cents  or  ten  by 
a  radiant  young  peeress,  seated  in  a  brass-mounted 
glass  case,  befitting  so  precious  an  object  of  art. 

A  daring  venture,  but  a  shrewd.  Whereas  it  was  with 
squirms  of  humiliation  that  you  entered  the  Arcade,  you 
may  approach  the  temple  of  the  drama  this  evening  with 
head  erect  and  heart  elated.  Is  the  price  a  bit  high? 
Recall,  then,  that  penny  vaudeville,  despite  the  mosaic 
inscription  promising  eleemosynary  enjoyments,  fleeced 
you  roundly.  Lured  from  booby-trap  to  booby-trap,  you 
repaired  too  frequently  to  the  little  window  of  the  money¬ 
changer.  You  came  out  poorer  by  several  dimes.  Be¬ 
sides,  a  share  of  the  machines  could  be  trusted  to  de¬ 
vour  your  coppers  and  decline  further  to  respond,  or, 
if  in  working  order,  to  announce  “The  Great  Sappho  : 
Scenes  from  that  Great  Play,”  and  then  exhibit  mere 
innocuous  portraits  of  Zuni  Indians.  You  have  heard  of 
the  unearned  increment.  This  is  it.  It  serves  to  justify 
those  Arcadians  who,  when  the  mechanism  has  started, 
wickedly  fish  out  the  cent  with  a  wire. 

Come,  let  us  step  inside  the  M.  P.’s  temple  of  the 
drama  and  discover  why  a  queue  of  forty  eager  patrons 
waits  so  patiently  for  tickets.  A  charming  establishment 
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in  its  every  detail.  Note  how  deferentially  the  usher 
pilots  you  to  your  seat,  with  an  electric  candle  to 
light  the  way.  Note  how  the  semi-darkness  permits 
a  “steady’s”  arm  to  encircle  a  “lady  friend’s”  waist. 
Note  how  the  height  of  the  screen,  making  hats  no 
obstacle,  allows  the  lady  friend  to  remain  crowned  with 
plumes  and  flowers.  Note  how  the  heroic  stature  of  the 
players,  or  shadows  and  photographic  ghosts  of  play¬ 
ers,  gives  everybody  the  best  place.  And  yet  mere  inci¬ 
dental  felicities  are  these.  The  play ’s  the  thing. 

The  play  ?  Own  up  to  it,  you  had  entertained  a  notion 
that  biograph  spectacles  must  represent  a  huge  and 
dreadful  inanity.  In  the  variety  house  are  they  not  a 
sort  of  benediction  advising  us  when  to  go  home  ? 

Assuredly  —  and  most  unfortunately.  As  we  tired  of 
the  bicycle  just  as  it  was  attaining  perfection,  so  we 
tired  of  the  biograph  just  as  it  was  entering  upon  its 
career  of  supreme  glory.  At  first,  we  loved  it  for  its 
novelty.  It  made  the  children  laugh  and  play  to  see 
the  pictures  move.  It  made  their  elders  laugh  and 
think.  It  embodied  “the  most  preeminent  triumph  of 
science’s  master  ingenuity,”  while  illustrating  in  most 
adorable  fashion  that  prank  of  the  retina  which  psycho¬ 
logists  call  “persistence  of  vision.”  Fond  was  our  con¬ 
templation  of  a  camera  that  could  register  a  score  of 
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photographs  a  second  upon  a  sensitized  celluloid  rib¬ 
bon;  quite  jolly  our  pryings  into  a  magic  lantern  that 
could  throw  so  swift  a  succession  of  images  upon  the 
muslin ;  likewise  also  our  discovery  that  we  were  en¬ 
dowed  with  visual  faculties  so  nobly  gullible.  Yet  we 
early  recognized  how  dreary,  apart  from  their  motion, 
were  the  pictures  themselves. 

“Man Eating,”  “Horse Walking,”  “Waves Waving,” 
—  in  these  we  beheld  an  art-for-art’s-sake  futility  not 
surpassed  by  our  most  infantile  impressionists.  We  re¬ 
belled,  precisely  as  M.  Camille  Mauclair  has  recently 
rebelled  against  canvases  that  depict  “Woman  Sitting 
Down,”  “Person  Standing  Up,”  and  “Nobody  in  Par¬ 
ticular  Doing  Nothing.”  Then  the  biograph  perceived 
how  absurd  were  our  arbiters  of  taste.  It  went  in  fear¬ 
lessly  for  the  “literary”  motif.  It  dared  a  return  to  the 
philosophy  of  the  old  masters,  all  of  whom  risked  “story¬ 
telling”  pictures.  It  carried  out  that  philosophy  to  its 
logical  conclusion.  Instead  of  catchingamere  instantane¬ 
ous  scene  in  the  story,  it  caught  the  story  entire.  It  became 
dramatic,  not  figuratively,  as  the  painters  had  done,  but 
literally.  It  would  summon  the  Comic  Muse,  hail  the  vil¬ 
lains  and  angelic  heroines  of  melodrama,  and  even 

“  let  gorgeous  Tragedy 
In  sceptered  pall  come  sweeping  by  —  ” 
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till  the  people  forgot  the  film,  forgot  the  screen,  and 
forgot  themselves.  They  were  stormed  by  gusts  and 
tempests  of  emotion.  For  myself,  I  own  without  shame 
that  my  heart  has  leaped  up  within  me,  and  that  more 
than  once  I  have  shed  honest  tears  while  watching 
those  thrilling  and  ever  fascinating  little  celluloid 
dramas. 

See!  On  yonder  screen  a  play  is  even  now  begin¬ 
ning.  Within  the  living-room  of  a  farmhouse  sit  an 
aged  couple,  the  wife  knitting,  the  husband  reading 
a  newspaper.  The  room  expresses  the  quiet,  mellow, 
genial  life  of  its  occupants,  while  their  faces  reflect 
a  charming  benignity.  Suddenly  the  husband  springs 
to  his  feet.  He  runs  to  his  wife,  pointing  excitedly  at 
an  advertisement  in  the  paper.  She  drops  her  knit¬ 
ting,  and  presently  you  see  the  advertisement  enlarged 
upon  the  screen.  “  Wanted :  A  Christian  home  for  two 
wretched  little  children.  Father  an  abandoned  drunk¬ 
ard,  mother  dying.  Address  Salvation  Army.”  Then 
what  scurrying  to  and  fro ;  what  packing  of  valises, 
what  pursuit  of  hat,  overcoat,  and  tall  boots  !  A  good- 
by  kiss,  and  the  farmer  is  off,  his  lady  waving  him  a 
farewell  as  he  disappears  upon  his  quest.  Instantly  the 
scene  changes.  A  garret,  miserably  bare  ;  a  mother 
lying  prostrate  on  the  floor ;  a  tiny  boy  and  still  tinier 
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girl  kneeling  beside  her.  They  are  in  rags.  Enter  a 
sweet  -  faced  Salvation  lass,  bringing  blankets.  She 
spreads  them  over  the  invalid.  She  falls  to  her  knees 
and  bows  her  head.  The  children  fling  their  little  thin 
arms  about  her  neck.  After  a  moment,  she  rises  and 
leaves  the  garret.  Enter  a  drunkard,  from  whom  the 
children  shrink,  while  the  woman  averts  her  face.  He 
seizes  the  blankets  and  rushes  out.  The  Salvationist 
returns.  Discovering  what  has  happened,  she  wrings 
her  hands.  The  mother  lifts  herself,  as  if  to  reassure 
her,  and  drops  lifeless.  Again  the  scene  changes.  You 
see  the  farmer  stalking  with  eager,  buoyant  strides 
along  a  tenement  street.  He  enters  a  doorway.  Once 
more  the  biograph  shows  you  the  garret.  Upon  the 
group  about  the  dead  woman,  in  bursts  the  farmer.  He 
grasps  the  Salvationist’s  hand.  He  caresses  the  chil¬ 
dren.  When  he  perceives  that  death  has  come,  he 
presses  his  bandanna  to  his  eyes.  The  drunkard  reap¬ 
pears,  only  to  be  pitched  out  of  the  window  by  the 
farmer,  who  then  gives  a  hand  to  the  little  boy,  gath¬ 
ers  up  the  little  girl  in  his  arms,  and  vanishes  with 
them  down  the  stairway.  Finale  and  denouement :  The 
farmhouse  living-room;  the  wife  peering  out  into  the 
night ;  the  door  flung  open  and  the  children  fetched  in ; 
the  wife  weeping  for  very  ecstasy.  The  husband  exults, 
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while  the  little  ones  nestle  joyously  in  the  embrace  of 
their  benefactors. 

The  ache  in  your  throat  and  the  mist  before  your  eyes 
tell  you  that,  despite  your  Philistine  prepossessions,  it 
behooves  you  to  recognize  in  the  biograph  a  medium  for 
artistic  expression.  Mechanical?  Yes,  and  so  is  the  de¬ 
vice  by  which  typesetter  and  bookbinder  have  banished 
the  troubadour,  who  once  addressed  the  ear  directly  and 
who  now,  by  the  intervention  of  that  mechanical  make¬ 
shift,  the  printed  page,  addresses  the  eye.  Call  the  bio¬ 
graph  “canned  drama”  and  you  must  call  “The  Golden 
Treasury  ”  “  canned  song.”  Indeed,  it  were  a  poor  and 
narrow  spirit,  I  believe,  that  would  refuse  to  measure 
seriously  the  merits  and  the  limitations  of  celluloid  the¬ 
atricals. 

When  were  plays  so  vivid  ?  Though  colorless,  save 
as  tiny  brushes  may  have  tinted  each  separate  picture 
beneath  the  magnifying  glass,  they  command  a  fine 
realism  as  regards  accessories.  The  camera  follows  the 
performers  into  the  street.  It  tracks  them  through  the 
forest.  It  pursues  them  over  moor  and  fen,  and  upon 
rocky  shore  and  heathered  mountain-top.  For  the  bio¬ 
graph,  all  the  world ’s  a  stage,  and  lack  of  color  involves 
certainly  no  graver  difficulty  than  the  sham  realism  of 
the  scene-painter’s  art.  I  love  not  his  flat  tree-trunks  or 
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his  scalloped  foliage.  Neither  do  I  admire  his  fish-net 
atmospheric  effects,  nor  his  architectural  marvels  that 
defy  perspective  except  when  seen  from  the  parquet. 
Moreover,  I  sit  in  opposition  to  stage-lighting.  There  is 


something  quite  insistently  fallacious  about  mock-sun¬ 
shine  streaming  up  from  below,  and  about  the  rainbow- 
bordered  disk  that  jerkily  tags  after  Romeo  as  he  struts 
his  little  hour  upon  the  boards.  Besides,  the  eye  is  no 
stickler  for  color.  Are  not  Rembrandt’s  etchings  as  con¬ 
vincing  as  his  paintings?  Neither  does  the  eye  refuse 
to  content  itself  with  two  dimensions  in  room  of  three. 
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Will  not  Turner  lead  forth  the  imagination  through 
leagues  of  melting  distance  ?  So  it  comes  about  that  the 
biograph’s  monotone  and  flat  actuality  afford  us  less 
the  sense  of  witnessing  a  play  enacted  than  of  behold¬ 
ing  events  truly  occurring. 

That  his  pictured  dramas  lack  sound,  is  a  source  of 
much  woe  to  the  M.  P.,  and  he  combats  that  shortcom¬ 
ing  with  no  little  virtuosity.  Behind  the  screen,  he  causes 
whole  arsenals  of  ear-deceivers  to  tintinnabulate  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  film.  For  these  he  spends  freely,  as  you 
shall  see  by  the  price  list :  — 


Baby  Cry 

$  -75 

Bird  Whistle 

•75 

Chicken  Cackle 

1.50 

Water  Splash 

2.00 

Wind  Effect 

2.00 

Cow  Imitation 

2.00 

Railroad  Imitation 

3.00 

Rooster  Crow 

2.00 

Horse-hoof  Imitation 

2.00 

Auto  Effect 

1.50 

Combination  Duck  Quack,  Horse 

Whinny,  and  Snore  Imitation 

2.00 

So  far,  so  good ;  but  the  M.  P.  yearns  to  make  his 
pictures  talk.  He  has  succeeded  —  within  limitations. 
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A  German  inventor  has  produced  an  apparatus  that 
combines  the  biograph  with  the  graphophone,  the  two 
synchronizing,  or  almost  synchronizing.  Thus,  you 
both  see  and  hear  a  lecturer,  a  singer,  or  a  juggler  ac¬ 
companied  by  xylophonists.  Yet  the  graphophone  is 
still  in  the  initial  stages  of  its  evolution.  It  travesties  the 
voice.  Worse,  it  requires  the  voice  to  come  close  to  the 
instrument.  Consequently,  it  cannot  record  the  lines  of 
a  play  ;  at  best,  it  records  only  the  lines  of  the  nearest 
player.  With  singers  it  has  more  gratifying  luck ;  one 
hears  that  in  Germany  it  has  reproduced  grand  opera, 
albeit  somewhat  nasally. 

For  myself,  I  rejoice  that  moving  pictures  maintain 
for  the  most  part  so  golden  a  silence.  Fain  would  I  hold 
them  up  as  models  for  our  less  gifted  actors.  No  mum¬ 
bling  here,  no  rolling  of  r’s,  no  snorting  and  bellowing, 
no  employment  of  utterance  to  blur  or  obliterate  thought. 
Instead,  pantomime.  A  banished  art  is  fetched  home 
from  the  Devil’s  Island  of  oblivion  and  triumphantly 
rehabilitated.  Hence  a  curious  vindication  of  a  theory 
that  connects  the  elimination  of  rant  with  the  illumina¬ 
tion  of  the  stage.  In  the  candle-lighted  theatre,  what 
soliloquies,  what  speech-making,  what  tirades  !  In  the 
theatre  lighted  by  gas  or  electricity,  how  prompt  the 
apotheosis  of  acting  as  over  against  elocution,  which 
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latter  has  now  fallen  so  low  that  a  very  youthful  philos¬ 
opher  defines  it  as  “  the  way  they  put  to  death  in  some 
states”  !  In  the  biograph  theatre,  where  the  play  itself 
irradiates  light,  how  complete  and  on  the  whole  how 
grateful  the  suppression  of  talk  !  Its  evanishment  espe¬ 
cially  delights  foreigners.  “  The  rose,”  says  Emerson, 
“speaks  all  languages.”  You  may  say  the  same  of  the 
biograph.  Its  very  voicelessness  makes  it  eloquent  for 
Letts,  Finns,  Italians,  Syrians,  Greeks,  and  pigtailed 
Celestials.  It  has  pulled  down  the  Tower  of  Babel,  abol¬ 
ished  the  hyphenated  dictionary,  and  fulfilled  the  Es¬ 
perantist’s  dearest  dream.  “  Man,  Woman,  and  Child,” 
of  whatever  breed  or  birth,  sit  in  concord  beneath  the 
gilded  vaults  of  the  motion-picture  show,  touched  by 
identical  sentiments,  swayed  by  identical  passions. 

Again,  this  charming  little  theatre  plays  fast  and 
loose  with  space.  When  our  conventional  drama  trans¬ 
ports  its  dramatis  personae  from  England  to  Spain,  Jack 
Tanner  leaps  into  his  motor  and  cries  to  his  chauffeur, 
“  Off  for  some  Mohammedan  country,  where  men  are 
protected  from  women  !  ”  Then  they  lower  the  curtain, 
turn  on  the  light,  strike  up  a  tune,  and  bring  water  and 
bonbons  to  assuage  the  audience.  It  is  permitted  to  go  out 
for  a  drink.  Those  who  remain  engage  in  conversation  ; 
also  in  ennui,  mitigated  by  rumbles  and  trampings  due 
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to  scene-shifting.  Finally,  the  bibulous  return,  to  crawl 
over  the  non-bibulous ;  the  curtain  ascends,  and  lo,  all 
is  changed  !  On  his  way  to  that  “  Mohammedan  coun¬ 
try,”  Jack  Tanner  has  reached  Granada,  where  Anne 
Whitefield  still  pursues  him.  A  glorious  metamorpho¬ 
sis,  which  some  call  art.  It  requires,  however,  much 
straining  of  the  imagination  to  adjust  one’s  artistic 
fervors,  —  a  straining  which  the  M.  P.  would  doubt¬ 
less  term  “  mental  phenomena.”  Observe,  then,  how 
adroitly  he  manages  a  situation  infinitely  more  compli¬ 
cated. 

For  now  comes  a  film  known  as  “  Nounou’s  Journey.” 
Baby’s  toy  balloon  escapes  and  finds  lodgment  in  an 
overhanging  bough.  Nounou,  his  nurse,  seeks  to  rescue 
it.  To  do  so,  she  removes  Baby  from  his  perambula¬ 
tor,  sets  him  upon  a  park  bench,  and  mounts  his  car¬ 
riage,  hoping  thus  to  reach  the  balloon.  She  has  neg¬ 
lected  to  reckon  with  the  sloping  ground.  Away  dashes 
the  baby-carriage,  Nounou  up.  It  darts  through  Paris, 
through  Saint-Germain,  through  Mantes,  through  An- 
delys,  following  the  Seine  to  Le  Havre,  where  it 
plunges  into  the  ocean  and  voyages  to  the  mythical 
realm  of  Papouesia,  whose  inhabitants  make  Nounou 
their  queen.  In  the  whole  delicious  comedy  not  a  halt, 
not  a  hitch.  Scene  succeeds  scene  with  amiable 
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sequacity,  and  all  spectators  hold  their  sides.  It  is  as  if 
they  themselves  had  skipped  across  land  and  sea  with 
Nounou. 

This,  you  perceive,  opens  a  new  domain  to  the  Comic 
Muse,  who  has  hitherto  encroached  rather  regrettably 
upon  realms  not  her  own,  —  as  when  Hamlet’s  ghost 
went  on  roller-skates,  and  when  the  swans  in  Lohengrin, 
as  viewed  from  the  balcony,  exhibited  black  trousers. 
At  the  same  time,  the  biograph’s  capers  involve  a  tech¬ 
nique  amusing  in  itself.  To  transport  Nounou  along  all 
the  steep  slopes  between  Paris  and  Le  Havre,  to  pho¬ 
tograph  her  as  she  spun,  and  to  print  the  photographs 
upon  a  single  film,  as  if  the  elided  intervals  had  no  ex¬ 
istence  —  that  was  easy  enough.  At  Le  Havre,  between 
the  acts  of  the  camera,  the  M.  P.  substituted  a  floating 
baby-carriage  for  the  much  traveled  vehicle.  Hiring  a 
tugboat,  he  had  Nounou  towed  out  to  sea.  He  photo¬ 
graphed  her  so  as  not  to  show  the  tugboat,  and  subse¬ 
quently  he  touched  out  the  tow-rope  in  each  picture.  As 
for  Papouesia  and  the  Papouesians,  he  built  and  peopled 
their  capital  in  the  Bois  de  Vincennes.  But  the  supreme 
witchery  of  the  prank  lay  in  the  suppression  of  irrele- 
vancies,  either  by  stopping  the  mechanism  “between 
the  acts,”  or  by  erasing  details  not  wanted.  Much  has 
been  said  concerning  the  sin  of  omission  ;  behold  here 
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its  virtue,  —  a  virtue  as  es¬ 
sential  to  the  biograph  as 
to  the  biographer ! 

How  else  should  we  fol¬ 
low  that  most  familiar  type 
of  pictured  story,  the 
“  comic  chase”?  Tommy 
steals  an  apple  from  the  fruit-stand,  and  is  pursued  up 
hill  and  down  dale  by  the  fruiterer,  the  fruiterer’s  wife, 
the  fruiterer’s 
wife’s  father,  and 
the  fruiterer’s 
wife’s  father’s  sis¬ 
ter,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  dog  and 
three  policemen. 

Over  walls  they 
go  and  under  hedges,  through  dashing  brooks  and 
frightful  swamps,  with  many  a  rare  escalade  and 

many  a  tumble.  To 
give  a  maximum  im¬ 
pression  of  speed 
with  a  minimum  of 
motion  across  the 
screen,  they  invari- 
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ably  run  toward  you.  Ob¬ 
viously,  the  camera  must 
seek  a  fresh  coign  of  van¬ 
tage  from  which  to  tran¬ 
scribe  each  chapter  in  the 
comedy.  As  obviously,  it 
must  check  its  career  each 
time  the  cortege  has  passed,  to  resume  it  elsewhere. 

And  omission  will  work  miracles,  as  in  the  film  that 

shows  you  a  tipsy  French 
artisan  falling  asleep  in  the 
middle  of  the  highway, 
whereupon  an  obliging 
automobile  traverses  this 
Frenchman,  relieving  him 
of  those  annoyances,  his 
legs.  Waking  completely  sober,  he  resents  the  favor.  He 
snatches  up  the  severed  members,  brandishing  them 
at  the  motorist,  who  halts, 
alights,  and  reattaches  the 
legs  to  the  workman.  Then, 
with  fine  Gallic  verve,  the 
artisan  springs  to  his  feet 
and  thanks  his  restorer. 

The  trick  ?  They  employ  a 
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legless  beggar  and  supply  him  with  artificial  limbs.  At  the 
same  time  they  hire  an  actor  who  makes  himself  up  to 
resemble  the  rehabilitated  cripple.  Then  the  “ business” 
runs  thus  :  Actor  staggers  along  highway ;  falls ;  sleeps. 
Beggar  is  substituted  for  actor.  Automobile  slowly  re¬ 
hearses  run,  making  a  rut  that  leads  to  the  point  where 
live  beggar  ends  and  artificial  beggar  begins.  Automo¬ 
bile  charges  at  full  speed,  following  the  rut,  and  chop¬ 
ping  off  the  artificial  legs.  Beggar,  unhurt,  seizes  them 
and  waves  them  furiously.  Automobile  halts,  motorist 
rushes  to  his  victim  and  repairs  the  damage.  Actor  is 
substituted  for  beggar  and  completes  the  farce.  Result? 
Owing  to  the  omission  of  telltale  scenes,  a  comedy  that 
has  convulsed  two  hemispheres. 

Such  “triumphs  of  science’s  master  ingenuity  ”  never 
fail  to  please  the  million,  for  the  million  fail  quite  uni¬ 
formly  to  appreciate  the  ingenuity.  They  entertain  views 
analogous  to  those  of  our  delightful  atheists,  who,  when 
savants  explain  how  the  world  was  made,  conclude  that 
God  did  n’t  make  it.  They  will  have  magic  or  nothing. 
And  for  my  own  part,  I  confess  that  certain  moving 
pictures  have  charmed  me  less  since  I  rifled  their  mys¬ 
tery.  Rather  would  I  see  a  boot  lacing  itself  and  a  hand¬ 
saw  sawing  with  no  hand  to  propel  it,  than  know  that 
the  camera  waited  after  each  exposure  while  an  accom- 
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plice  slightly  altered  the  position  of  the  object  it  was 
photographing.  Rather  would  I  shriek  with  the  gullible 
when  pictures  taken  in  slow  succession  appear  upon 
the  muslin  in  swift  succession,  producing  an  illusion  at 
once  amusing  and  bewildering.  And  what  folly  dwells 
in  wisdom  when  before  your  gaze  an  amorphous  lump 
of  clay  transforms  itself  into  a  graceful  statuette  with 
no  sculptor  present !  Banal  enough  is  the  fact  of  the 
matter.  They  train  the  lens  upon  a  freshly  completed 
statue,  and  engage  the  sculptor  to  reduce  it  to  form¬ 
lessness  by  a  series  of  gentle  blows.  After  each  act  of 
vandalism,  they  expose  the  film.  By  displaying  the  pic¬ 
tures  rapidly  and  in  reversed  order,  they  make  the 
statue  seem  to  grow  of  itself.  Imagine,  then,  the  spec¬ 
tators’  glee  and  their  satisfaction  as  they  elucidate  the 
marvel  by  exclaiming,  “  The  explanation  is,  we  are  being 
imposed  upon !  ” 

Good  lack,  you  would  say  so,  and  but  the  more  when 
Jekyll  becomes  Hyde.  Yes,  literally!  Very  gradually, 
though,  allowing  time  for  the  audience  to  enjoy  mingled 
shudders  and  giggles.  To  perform  this  feat  of  thauma- 
turgy,  worthy  of  Hindoo  sorcerers  and  our  plumpest 
mediums,  the  M.  P.  stands  Jekyll  up  before  his  camera, 
sets  the  mechanism  going,  and  slowly  closes  the  dia¬ 
phragm.  Jekyll  becomes  a  somewhat  vague  body ;  then 
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a  vaguer,  or,  so  to  speak,  an  astral,  body ;  then  a  mere 
nobody.  He  vanishes.  Having  dissolved  him  into  air, 
the  M.  P.  stops  his  machine  and  winds  back  the  film  to 
the  point  where  he  began.  It ’s  Hyde’s  turn  now.  He 
takes  Jekyll’s  place,  the  camera  starts  again,  and  the 
operator  slowly  opens  the  diaphragm.  A  misty  image 
of  Hyde  gets  superimposed  upon  a  clear  image  of  Jekyll. 
As  Jekyll’s  portraits  grow  fainter,  Hyde’s  grow  more 
vivid.  Presently,  whereas  Jekyll  has  decreased  into  ex¬ 
tinction,  Hyde  has  increased  till  he  glows  with  a  fine 
vitality.  The  audience  gasps. 

Happy  audience !  Only  they  of  small  chivalry  will 
illumine  its  so  blissful  benightedness.  Accordingly  it  is  in 
strict  confidence  that  I  divulge  for  you  how  the  minia¬ 
ture  live  dancing-girls  came  to  pirouette  and  attitudinize 
on  top  of  Mile.  Modiste’s  paper  box.  A  background 
of  painted  shops,  a  sidewalk,  on  the  sidewalk  a  bench. 
Mademoiselle  seats  herself  and  sets  down  her  box.  The 
instrument  stops  registering  impressions  while  stage¬ 
hands  remove  the  lid  of  the  box  and  likewise  remove 
from  the  background  just  behind  and  above  it  a  rectan¬ 
gular  panel,  the  same  size  and  shape  as  the  cover,  leav¬ 
ing  a  black  space  that  seems  to  represent  the  cover’s 
black  lining.  When  the  stage-hands  have  withdrawn, 
the  camera  resumes.  Its  next  exposure  appears  to  show 
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that  the  lid  has  flown 
up.  Then  the  dancing- 
girls  begin  their  pretty- 
evolutions  forty  feet  be¬ 
hind  the  scenes,  and  are 
visible  through  the  ap¬ 
erture  which  represents 
the  lid.  A  dainty  and 
altogether  bewitching 
illusion.  They  seem  a 
group  of  tiny  living  fig¬ 
ures  emerging  from  the 
black  lining  of  the  cover 
and  performing  there. 
Meanwhile  Mademoi¬ 
selle  watches  them  with 
such  transparent  de¬ 
light  that  you  can’t  con¬ 
vince  yourself  that  they 
are  far  away  behind 
her,  and  that  her  gaze 
is  directed  at  right 
angles  to  the  charming 
group.  Oh  for  the  sweet, 
childlike  simplicity  that 
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applauds,  yet  understands  not;  that  cheers,  but  not 
excogitates ! 

Still,  there  ’s  compensation,  now  and  then,  in  under¬ 
standing.  For  oftentimes  the  rehearsal’s  comedies  excel 
those  of  the  public  performance.  Indeed,  Mr.  Clyde  Fitch 
has  ventured  to  stage  a  rehearsal,  giving  us  that  most 
precious  of  absurdities,  the  lady  who  was  widow  from 
girdle  up,  ballet-girl  from  her  girdle  down.  A  merry 
evening  you  had  at  “Captain  Jinks,”  and  merriment  as 
uproarious  has  not  infrequently  been  occasioned  when 
the  M.  P.  was  “  rehearsing  a  film,”  though  perchance 
the  laugh  held  off  till  the  end.  There  runs  a  tale  that 
once  the  passers-by  beheld  two  gendarmes  met  in  jovial 
chat  with  a  Paris  highwayman,  —  an  Apache,  parbleu ! 
And  lo,  the  traitors  were  actually  offering  him  a  cigar¬ 
ette  !  Quelle  manie !  The  spectators  protested.  They 
would  report  the  gendarmes.  They  would  blast  the 
future  of  such  preposterous  and  insufferable  canaille. 
Then  a  whistle  blew,  and  the  highwayman  fell  prone. 
When  the  gendarmes  stooped  to  lift  him,  he  drew  a 
knife.  In  an  instant  the  crowd  were  upon  him.  “  Don’t 
hurt  him !  ”  cried  one  of  the  officers.  “  Mon  Dieu, 
he ’s  our  comrade  !  ”  At  this  there  began  a  riot,  quelled, 
happily,  by  the  arrival  of  a  sergeant,  who  hustled  its 
participants  to  the  station-house,  whither  wended  also 
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the  M.  P.,  with  his  camera  as  witness  in  defense  of  three 
bedraggled  and  righteously  indignant  Thespians. 


Ranging  from  high  drama  —  Shakespeare  is  now  on 
the  films  at  five  cents  admission  —  to  farce  and  magic, 
the  motion-picture  show  adds  to  its  theatrical  perform¬ 


ances  a  substitute  for  the  travelogue.  As  one  “  sees 
the  world  with  Burton  Holmes,”  so  one  sees  the  world 
by  biograph.  A  cavalry  drill  at  Saumur,  a  crocodile 
hunt  on  the  Blue  Nile,  a  snake-dance  among  the  Hopis, 
a  flower  parade  in  Moscow,  the  march  of  a  camel  cara¬ 
van  through  Peking,  a  balloon  journey  over  Paris,  and 
a  Passion  Play  at  Oberammergau, —  such  marvels  write 
F.  R.  G.  S.  after  the  proletarian’s  name,  and  adorn  his 
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gripsack  with  many  fantastic  labels.  But  for  motion 
pictures,  he  exclaims  with  our  yokels,  “  Best  off  to 
hum  !  ”  He  spells  travel  in  the  antique  manner — tra¬ 
vail.  He  likes  not  the  freight-car’s  top,  when  touring 
as  a  brakeman,  nor  its  underside  when  touring  as  a 
vagrant.  He  detests  the  steerage.  He  loathes  that 
short  cut  to  Europe  known  as  “  cattling  it  over.”  As  for 
the  Navy’s  lithographic  promise  of  “  a  chance  to  see 
the  world,”  he  is  “  wise  to  the  shine.”  If  a  hyphenated 
American,  he  returns  periodically  to  the  parental  roof- 
tree,  aching  all  the  way  thither  and  all  the  way  back, 
and  deserving,  if  ever  man  deserved,  the  guerdon  of 
filial  piety.  But  bless  you,  how  gayly,  how  luxuriously 
he  travels  by  biograph  !  His  cushioned  opera-chair,  — 
behold  how  it  typifies  the  saloon  passage,  the  first-class 
carriage,  the  motor,  the  dahabeah,  the  gallopingtally-ho, 
and  the  Grand  Hotel  du  Paradis  et  de  Noailles !  Thus 
solaced,  he  will  even  relish  a  stereopticon  lecture,  when 
the  M.  P.  introduces  lantern-slides  between  motion-pic¬ 
ture  dramas  and  prefaces  each  slide  with  a  type-written 
explanation  enlarged  upon  the  screen.  Thus  your  trav¬ 
eler  goes  personally  conducted,  while  enjoying  the  feli¬ 
citous  elimination  of  the  cicerone. 

And  backward  he  travels  through  time.  He  sees 
Queen  Victoria  ride  in  her  Jubilee  procession.  He  sees 
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President  McKinley  mount  the  platform  and  address 
the  multitudes  at  the  Pan-American  Exposition  on  the 
eve  of  his  assassination.  He  sees  Ladysmith  besieged 
—  in  New  Jersey  !  He  escapes,  meanwhile,  that  travail 
of  the  mind  which  history,  having  strewn  the  way  with 
dates,  footnotes,  maps,  and  wearisome  details,  has  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  unlettered.  Thus  the  people  acquire  learn¬ 
ing,  though  unhappily  at  too  modest  cost.  It  fills  their 
minds  without  disciplining  them ;  affords  the  pleasur¬ 
able  sensation  of  thinking,  without  the  wholesome  and 
educative  labor  of  thought.  Nevertheless,  it  leaves  them 
humble.  Their  watch-chains  covet  no  insignia  of  eru¬ 
dition.  Their  bearing  retains  a  simplicity  rare  among 
geographers  or  historians,  or,  for  that  matter,  among 
graduates  of  Chautauquas,  people’s  institutes,  and  our 
illustrious  correspondence  schools. 

But  continuous  eye-racking  biograph,  however  joy¬ 
ous  and  illuminative,  would  induce  a  headache.  So, 
twice  each  hour,  the  M.  P.  brings  on  a  singer.  Here, 
you  may  suspect,  is  room  for  mischief.  In  vaudeville 
and  musical  comedy,  singers  have  discovered  that  their 
technique  requires  a  very  deplorable  temerity  of  garb. 
Will  not  the  “descriptive  soprano”  assume  a  costume 
as  deficient  in  ethical  quality  as  in  prolixity?  Not  she. 
She  goes  in  strong  for  ethics,  since  the  faint  glimmer 
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from  the  lantern-slides  leaves  her  hardly  visible ;  and 
since  “  Man,  Woman,  and  Child  ”  in  her  audience  lack 
for  the  most  part  that  nobility  of  taste  which  inspires 
and  sanctions  the  vulgarities  prevalent  in  purlieus  less 
humble.  Comic  opera  costumes?  “Gee!”  gasped  the 
M.  P.  when  I  questioned  him.  “  Them  would  never  do  ! 
Folks  won’t  stand  for  it.”  Accordingly,  the  singer  lays 
no  sacrifice  of  character  upon  the  altar  of  her  art,  though 
her  policy  brings  revenges.  What  she  gains  in  virtue, 
she  loses  in  virtuosity. 

Few  moral  triumphs  exceed  in  grandeur  the  magna¬ 
nimity  with  which  her  hearers  forgive  her  music.  It  has 
merits,  though,  despite  its  crimes.  It  necessitates  beauti¬ 
ful  stereopticon  illustrations,  with  bluing  marine  effects 
and  beefsteak  sunsets.  Moreover,  it  invites  the  audience 
to  join  in  the  refrain,  even  presenting  as  the  concluding 
slide  the  text  of  the  chorus.  Best  of  all,  it  prompts  ap¬ 
plause.  Thus  it  remedies  the  one  really  serious  defect 
of  the  motion-picture  show.  No  matter  how  thrilling  a 
celluloid  drama,  you  will  rarely  clap  your  hands. 

If  motion  pictures  lose  their  vogue,  it  will  be  because 
of  the  inevitable  unresponsiveness  of  muslin  and  film. 
We  delight  to  flatter  a  living  player  with  a  salvo  of 
applause  when  first  he  makes  his  entrance.  We  delight 
to  encore  a  ballad  or  a  dance.  We  delight  to  fetch  our 
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idol  before  the  curtain  —  wigless,  if  destiny  so  grants  — 
to  make  a  speech.  By  such  devices  we  aspire  to  cancel 
the  illusion  he  has  with  infinite  care  effected.  We  em¬ 
phasize  the  distinction  between  the  character  and  its 
impersonator.  We  rip  asunder  the  continuity  of  an  artis¬ 
tic  creation.  We  quash  its  rationality.  As  a  matter  of 
pure  aesthetics,  the  biograph’s  adorers  have  the  better 
of  us  here,  and  that  is  why  they  may  one  day  weary 
of  the  biograph. 

That  eventuality  is  not  unforeseen,  especially  by  our 
clairvoyant  moralists,  who  storm  the  legislature  with 
demands  for  restrictions  upon  celluloid  liberties.  When 
the  evil  days  come,  think  they,  the  M.  P.  will  purvey 
more  compelling,  that  is,  less  decent,  entertainment. 
To  check  him  then,  with  destitution  staring  him  in  the 
face  if  he  submits,  will  involve  a  fight.  To  surround  him 
with  legal  enactments  now  will  be  easy.  He  will  ac¬ 
quiesce,  somewhat  as  if  forbidden  by  statute  to  pluck 
out  his  eyes  or  contract  locomotor  ataxia.  In  fact,  he 
comprehends  that  a  legally  chaperoned  biograph  will 
work  him  benefit,  since  otherwise  who  knows  but  the 
home  of  burlesque  may  disgrace  the  whole  demesne  of 
motion-picturedom  by  displaying  atrocious  films  on  its 
“  Gaietyscope  ”  ?  But  it  humiliates  him  to  observe  that 
“mental  phenomena”  can  frame  a  suspicion  that  he 
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himself  could  ever  depart  from  the  paths  of  rectitude. 
The  Penny  Arcade,  as  he  recalls,  risked  that  departure. 
The  Penny  Arcade,  as  he  notes,  is  paying  the  penalty. 

Accordingly,  he 
writes  upon  his  heart 
the  words  of  his  pro¬ 
phet  and  demigod, 
Frederic  Thompson. 
‘ ‘  N inety-fi ve  per  cent 
of  the  American  pub¬ 
lic  is  pure  and  good,” 


proclaims  the  renowned  Thompson,  “  and  it  is  this  pub¬ 
lic  that  it  pays  to  serve.  I  have  n’t  any  use  for  the  bad 
five  per  cent.  As  a  showman,  I  don’t  want  them  to  come 
near  my  enterprises.” 

Nevertheless,  there  are  times  when  the  M.  P.  trembles 
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lest  “  the  most  preeminent  triumph  of  science’s  master 
ingenuity  ”  may  eventually  collapse.  The  Roman  Em¬ 
pire  collapsed.  And  Augustus  Csesar  reading  Gibbon 
were  an  infinitely  less  agonizing  spectacle  than  an 
M.  P.  surveying  the  ruins  of  the  motion-picture  industry. 

To  fend  off  so  hideous  a  catastrophe  the  M.  P.  sees 
but  one  device.  For  its  sins,  Rome  fell.  For  its  virtues, 
motion-picturedom  shall  stand  eternal.  To  buttress  and 
glorify  those  virtues  is  the  M.  P.’s  dream.  Here  and 
there,  he  may  putter  with  vaudeville  attractions,  tenta¬ 
tively  and  with  little  heart  in  the  puttering ;  but  in  the 
main  he  aspires  to  nobler  realms.  Far  from  stooping  to 
conquer,  he  will  soar  to  conquer.  Rostand  shall  write 
for  him.  Duse  and  Bernhardt  and  great  Bartet  shall 
play  for  him.  Inventive  science  shall  toil  in  the  labora¬ 
tories  of  Europe  and  America  for  the  perfecting  of  his 
technique. 

As  for  Rostand  and  Duse,  and  Bernhardt  and  Bartet, 
they  have  sworn  a  gay  allegiance.  So  has  invention,  — 
only  here  the  conquest  lags.  Will  it  always  lag  ?  It  were 
rash  to  declare  it.  Messieurs  Lumiere  can  expose  a 
plate  coated  with  infinitesimal  starch-granules,  develop 
the  plate,  set  it  in  a  stereopticon,  and  lo,  there  gleams 
upon  the  screen  all  the  radiant  coloring  of  nature.  As 
yet  they  have  failed  to  manifold  their  autochromes  or 
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to  produce  them  by  snap-shot.  Will  they  always  fail? 
Mr.  Edison  can  reproduce  Caruso’s  carolings  with  so 
astonishing  an  approximation  of  accuracy  that,  had  you 


been  born  in  a  mean  street,  with  what  such  birth  im¬ 
plies,  you  would  cry  with  the  advertising  agent,  “Which 
is  which  ?  ”  Will  the  approximation  always  remain  an 
approximation  ?  And  to-day  the  concentrated  ingenuity 
of  inventors  the  world  over  is  seeking  to  broaden  the 
graphophone’s  scope  and  synchronize  it  absolutely  with 
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the  biograph.  Is  failure  inevitable  ?  Have  we  come  by 
many  paths  to  the  very  frontiers  of  the  promised  do¬ 
main,  never  to  enter  in  and  possess  it  ? 

Grant,  if  but  for  fancy’s  sake,  the  hope’s  fulfillment. 
Then  what?  A  play  by  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips  or  Mr. 
Percy  Mackaye,  with  its  scenes  laid  in  the  open  air,  and 
its  r61es  assumed  by  an  “  all-star  ”  cast,  —  Sothern,  Gil¬ 
lette,  Lorrain,  Arnold  Daly,  and  Beerbohm  Tree,  let  us 
say,  and  such  actresses  as  Miss  Marlowe,  Miss  Barry¬ 
more,  Miss  Matthison,  Miss  Annie  Russell,  and  Miss 
Maude  Adams.  Why  not?  We  ask  but  a  single  per¬ 
formance,  which  should  cost  less,  I  judge,  than  the 
twenty  thousand  dollars  expended  by  a  film  manufac¬ 
turer  upon  his  “  Passion  Play.”  Enacted  before  a  bio¬ 
graph  camera  skilled  to  capture  color  and  a  phonograph 
skilled  to  capture  the  subtle  nuances  of  the  voice,  this 
charming  drama  can  be  multiplied  indefinitely  and 
presented  simultaneously  in  a  thousand  little  theatres. 
Granting  thus  much,  for  fancy’s  sake,  cannot  one  grant 
also  the  evolution  of  an  operator  ambitious  to  take  forty 
instead  of  twenty  pictures  a  second,  so  that  they  will 
repeat  themselves  upon  the  screen  without  the  accus¬ 
tomed  jerkiness  ?  Finally,  grant  the  advent  of  a  fault¬ 
less  synchronizing  apparatus  and  —  wildest  concession 
of  all  —  the  discovery  of  an  M.  P.  willing  to  clamp  his 
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biograph  firmly  to  its  base  and  prevent  the  rocking 
of  the  magnified  image.  Thus,  methinks,  you  will  have 
afforded  the  people  the  most  artistic  and  educative  and 
delightful  entertainment  ever  proffered  for  a  dime. 

So  the  M.  P.,  who  began  by  sowing  consternation 
in  the  Penny  Arcade,  may  yet  sow  disquietude  among 
the  promoters  of  our  classic  theatricals,  though  not  al¬ 
together  reasonably.  Film  and  hard-rubber  record  will 
but  do  for  the  theatre  what  the  color-print  and  the  cast 
have  done  for  painting  and  sculpture.  Only  the  keener 
grows  the  demand  for  originals  as  mould  and  camera 
manifold  their  counterfeits.  Perchance  you  possess  the 
superb  reproduction  of  Lenbach’s  Bismarck.  You  still 
covet  the  masterpiece  itself.  Perchance  you  possess 
a  plaster  replica  of  some  lovely  Tanagra  figurine.  Oh, 
to  possess  a  bit  of  terra  cotta  caressed  by  Greek 
finger-tips  when  the  world  was  young !  Likewise,  how¬ 
ever  vivid  and  however  faithful  the  mirroring  and  echo¬ 
ing  of  a  play,  they  will  lack  for  you  that  personal,  ap¬ 
pealing,  magnetic  verity  which  is  the  soul  of  art.  The 
people,  however,  will  forgive  the  lack,  or  scarcely  no¬ 
tice  it.  To  them  the  mirror  and  the  echo  will  serve  as 
culturing  influences,  preparing  them  to  welcome  that 
ultimate  solution  of  their  problem,  a  subsidized  popular 
theatre. 


MELODRAMA 


V 

MELODRAMA 


AT  the  Grand  —  temple  of  Melodrama  —  “  the 
villain  still  pursues  her.”  From  this  you  in¬ 
fer  that  he  has  been  at  it  for  a  somewhat 
protracted  period,  as  is  only  too  true.  Curse  him !  — 
he  has  hounded  that  angelic  creature  for  more  than  two 
centuries.  He  began  it  in  France,  when  les  mklodrames 
introduced  the  “  brigand  chieftain  stained  with  all  the 
vices  ”  pursuing  an  “  innocent  heroine  endowed  with 
all  the  virtues”;  while  from  the  poulailler  (which  is 
French  for  “chicken-roost”)  there  descended,  I  doubt 
not,  the  gallery-god’s  cries  of  “Cheese  it!”  and  “Sick 
’em !  ”  And  in  those  days,  even  as  now,  all  ended 
sweetly.  “  Saved,  mon  Dieu  !” 

But  why  the  term  “melodrama”?  Rinuccini,  who 
invented  it,  applied  it  to  the  opera.  Later,  the  Ger¬ 
mans  used  it  to  denote  plays  in  which  instrumental 
accompaniment  to  spoken  lines  heightened  the  thrill. 
The  French  borrowed  it  from  the  Germans  because  the 
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new  tragedie  du  peuple  had  orchestral  interludes  and  a 
ballet.  We  retain  it,  lax  Grecians  that  we  are,  and  may 
defend  the  practice  by  adducing  the  “  chills-and-fever 
music  ”  that  rages  molto  tremoloso  while  Sam,  the  as¬ 
sistant  villain,  says  boldly  to  Sir  Lionel  Crowninshield, 
“I  ’ll  lie  for  you,  I  ’ll  steal  for  you,  I  ’ll  fight  for  you, 
but  I  ’ll  be  damned  if  I  ’ll  kill  that  beautiful  little  girl 
for  you!” 

Now,  I  take  it  that,  when  any  artistic  genre  has  per¬ 
sisted  for  two  hundred  years,  it  deserves  your  con¬ 
templation.  In  this  case,  happily,  you  can’t  altogether 
escape.  The  monster  besieges  your  very  porch,  fling¬ 
ing  upon  it  a  prospectus  intended  for  the  housemaids 
but  appealing  irresistibly  to  their  employer’s  sense  of 
fun.  One  such  prospectus  I  have  by  me  now.  It  affords 
a  synopsis  of  that  solemn  and  awful  melodrama,  “  Red- 
Handed  Bill,  the  Hair-Lifter  of  the  Far  South-West.” 
Read  here  the  synopsis,  and  tremble  :  — 

Act  I.  A  Mountain  Pass  in  the  Rockies.  In  Pursuit. 
Kate  saved  by  the  Cattle  King.  The  Assault  of  Red- 
Handed  Bill  and  his  Brazen  Bandits.  “  Avaunt !  This 
lady  is  under  my  protection.” 

Act  II.  Golden  Gulch  and  Exterior  of  the  Bucket-of- 
Blood  Saloon.  The  Rustic  Lover.  Bob  accused  of  Horse- 
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stealing.  The  Struggle  and  Capture  of  the  Cattle  King. 
“  Coward,  I  ’ll  do  for  you  yet!” 

Act  III.  A  Mountain  Gorge.  The  Captives.  Prepar¬ 
ing  for  Death.  The  Equine  Friend  to  the  Rescue  of  his 
Master.  “Saved!” 

Act  IV,  Scene  i.  Don  Pedro’s  Ranch.  Red-Handed 
Bill’s  Visit.  The  Attack.  Scene  2.  Bob  and  the  Irish¬ 
man.  “  An  eye  for  an  eye.”  Scene  3.  Interior  of  the 
Bucket  -  of  -  Blood  Saloon.  Playing  for  High  Stakes. 
“  Come  and  take  them  if  you  dare  !” 

Act  V,  Scene  1.  Interior  of  Don  Pedro’s  Ranch. 
Red-Handed  Bill  and  Barney.  Scene  2.  Heart  of  the 
Rockies.  The  Marriage  Ceremony.  Terrific  Knife-fight 
on  Horseback  between  Red-Handed  Bill  and  Nebraska 
Jim.  “At  last!” 

Act  VI.  Parlor  in  Don  Pedro’s  Ranch.  The  Threat. 
Timely  Arrival  of  the  Cattle  King.  Carlotta’s  Dying 
Confession.  Bob  and  Kate  happy. 

And,  as  if  this  were  not  enough,  the  promoter  of  melo¬ 
dramas  declares  that  “the  breakage  of  costly  bric-a- 
brac  during  the  fight  in  the  Bucket-of-Blood  Saloon 
makes  a  weekly  expense  equal  to  the  entire  salary  list 

1 

of  some  companies.” 

Charming,  is  it  not  ?  Equally  charming,  and  not  less 
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insistent,  are  the  gaudy  lithographic  “  eight-sheets  ” 
that  assail  your  eye  from  a  hundred  bill-boards,  fore¬ 
telling  hair’s-breadth  ’scapes,  miraculous  rescues,  and 
scenes  that  freeze  the  blood.  Sometimes  the  producer 
designs  the  lithographs  first  and  orders  up  “script”  to 
match.  For  a  docile  crew  are  his  dramatists.  They 
have  to  be.  Early  in  life  they  learn  submissiveness. 
The  very  laws  of  their  craft  forbid  originality,  since 
blood-and-thunder,  like  architecture,  adheres  of  neces¬ 
sity  to  established  principles.  Attempt  variation,  and 
you  cease  to  please.  In  fact,  the  following  clever  jingle 
by  Mr.  Franklin  P.  Adams  might  almost  have  been 
written  in  French  during  the  earliest  days  of  melo¬ 
drama:  — 

“If  you  want  a  receipt  for  a  melodramatical, 

Thrillingly  thundery  popular  show, 

Take  an  old  father,  unyielding,  emphatical, 

Driving  his  daughter  out  into  the  snow  ; 

The  love  of  a  hero,  courageous  and  Hacketty  ; 

Hate  of  a  villain  in  evening  clothes  ; 

Comic  relief  that  is  Irish  and  racketty  ; 

Schemes  of  a  villainess  muttering  oaths  ; 

The  bank  and  the  safe  and  the  will  and  the  forgery  — 

All  of  them  built  on  traditional  norms  — 

Villainess  dark  and  Lucrezia  Borgery 
Helping  the  villain  until  she  reforms  ; 

The  old  mill  at  midnight,  a  rapid  delivery; 

Violin  music,  all  scary  and  shivery ; 
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.  Plot  that  is  devilish,  awful,  nefarious  ; 

Heroine  frightened,  her  plight  is  precarious  ; 

Bingo  !  —  the  rescue !  —  the  movement  goes  snappily  — 
Exit  the  villain  and  all  endeth  happily ! 

Take  of  these  elements  any  you  care  about, 

Put  ’em  in  Texas,  the  Bowery,  or  thereabout; 

Put  in  the  powder  and  leave  out  the  grammar, 

And  the  certain  result  is  a  swell  melodrammer.” 

Unhappily  this  prescription  overlooks  a  most  essential 
detail,  the  title.  Authors  of  “hurrah  stuff”  (so  they  call 
their  creations)  comprehend  that  the  Grand’s  patrons 
never  choose  the  player  first  and  the  play  afterward,  as 
we  do ;  with  them  it  is  not  Mr.  Sothern  in  what-you- 
will,  it  is  “Red-Handed  Bill”  performed  by  whom-you- 
will ;  the  title  is  everything.  Alluring,  compelling  titles, 
it  appears,  array  themselves  in  four  categories  :  — 

1.  The  Blunderbuss  Title.  Examples  :  “  Red-Handed 
Bill,”  “  Queen  of  the  Outlaw  Camp,”  “  The  Card  King 
of  the  Coast.” 

2.  The  Another- Girl- Like- You  Title.  Examples :“  Lot¬ 
tie,  the  Poor  Saleslady,”  “  Nellie,  the  Beautiful  Cloak- 
Model,”  “  Bell,  the  Typewriter  Girl.” 

3.  The  Heart-Throb  Title.  Examples  :  “  For  His  Sis¬ 
ter’s  Honor,”  “For  Her  Children’s  Sake,”  “For  His 
Brother’s  Crime.” 

4.  The  Too- Dr eadful-for- Any  thing  Title.  Examples  : 
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“His  Terrible  Secret,”  “Why  Girls  Leave  Home,” 
“  The  Worst  Woman  in  London.” 

But  dear  me,  how  we  tarry  in  realms  of  theory,  while 
yonder  at  the  Grand  concrete  realities  will  so  soon  be 
thundering  with  unstinted  fury.  Come !  what  ho  for  the 
Grand ! 

Reduce  the  conventional  theatre  to  a  state  of  dog¬ 
eared  shabbiness ;  write  commercial  advertisements  on 
the  curtain  ;  borrow  a  whiff  or  so  of  the  Dime  Museum’s 
aroma,  and  fill  the  house  with  office-boys,  bell-boys, 
messengers,  common  laborers,  factory-girls,  shop-girls, 
waitresses,  and  “  generals.”  There  you  have  the  Grand, 
wanting  only  the  music,  in  which  the  drum  predom¬ 
inates.  To  you,  its  incessant  throbbing  becomes  op¬ 
pressive.  Not  to  those  about  you,  though.  One  and 
all,  they  would  indorse  the  sentiment  if  you  quoted :  — 

“  Bang-whang-whang  !  goes  the  drum.  Tootle-te-tootle,  the  fife  ! 

No  keeping  one's  haunches  still ;  it ’s  the  greatest  pleasure  in  life !  ” 

And  now  the  curtain  goes  up.  It  little  matters  what 
scene  it  discloses.  Be  it  Chinatown  or  the  Riverside 
Drive,  New  Orleans  or  the  Bad  Lands,  the  same  thrill¬ 
ing  deeds  of  derring-do  will  be  enacted  by  the  same 
conventional  machine-made  characters  as  in  the  famous 
“  Boulevard  du  Crime  ”  two  hundred  years  ago.  Milieu 
may  vary,  types  never. 
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Consider  those  types,  those  presumably  immortal 
types,  so  dear  to  the  popular  heart.  First  the  heroine :  — 

She  is  “  in-no-cent.”  With  “  quivering  lips  and 
moistened  eye,  her  hands  clasped  meekly  across  her 
breast  as  though  life  was  too  heavy  to  bear,”  she  trem¬ 
ulously  reiterates  the  fact.  Yet  upon  her,  despite  that 
aureole  of  angelic  hair,  those  eyes  so  virtuously  limpid, 
that  rounded,  maidenly  figure,  and  the  madonna-like 
sweetness  of  her  ways,  they  have  fastened  accusations 
of  arson,  safe-cracking,  forgery,  and  the  murder  of  her 
husband.  She  is  driven  from  home  and  kin.  She  is 
hounded  by  detectives.  As  the  plot  thickens,  she  grows 
eloquent.  “  Oh  misery,  misery  !  ”  she  sobs.  “  I  am  alone 
forever !  The  thought  will  drive  me  frantic !  I  am 
wretched,  mad  !  What  is  left  to  me  now  but  the  deepest, 
darkest  despair  ?  Oh,  I  cannot  bear  it !  My  heart  will 
break!  Why  do  I  not  die?  —  why  do  I  not  die?”  She 
has  life  in  her,  though ;  lots  of  it.  Wait  till  the  villain 
sets  about  feeding  her  baby  to  the  stone-crusher.  It  is 
with  no  little  vigor,  then,  that  she  shrieks,  “  Me  child ! 
Me  chi-i-i-ild  ! ! !  ” 

Or  wait  till  he  makes  love  to  her.  Zounds,  what  a 
counterblast!  “Thou  cur!”  she  snaps.  “Unhand  me, 
coward !  The  devilish  cunning  of  your  nature  makes 
me  shudder !  ”  In  moments  like  these  she  towers  up  in 
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a  physical  grandeur  well  suiting  her  moral  sublimity. 
And  she  needs  a  quite  marvelous  vitality,  you  discover, 
to  go  through  the  harrowing  and  terrific  adventures 
this  villain  prepares  for  her.  He  loves  her  furiously  and 
would  be  gentler  if  he  under¬ 
stood.  But  villainy  is  not  to 
be  ranked  among  the  learned 
professions.  It  is  singularly  without  in¬ 
tellect.  In  “Nellie,  the  Beautiful  Cloak- 
Model, ”  the  villain  begins  by  causing  the 
heroine  to  fall  from  the  Brooklyn  Bridge. 

Next,  he  pitches  her  overboard  in  mid- 
Atlantic.  After  that,  he  throws  her  under 
a  freight  elevator.  Ultimately  he  says  to 
her,  “Why  do  you  fear  me,  Nellie ?” 

What  made  him  a  villain,  “  no  fellow 
can  find  out.”  He  is  a  villain  out  of 
a  clear  sky,  without  motive  or  provoca¬ 
tion,  a  “  bold  bad  man  ”  by  nature,  who  has  done  all 
in  his  power  to  cultivate  the  gift.  Hence  a  huge  and 
horrid  unpopularity,  which  he  persistently  augments  till 
even  the  tiniest,  tenderest  gallery-god  thirsts  for  his 
gore.  The  audience  becomes  so  enraged  that  it  hisses 
every  time  he  comes  on.  Some  cherish  an  abiding 
hatred ;  meeting  him  on  the  street  next  day,  they 
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openly  insult  him.  In  Texas,  villains  have  been  shot 
at.  And  as  a  final  proof  of  villainy,  the  fiend  glories 
in  his  shame,  taking  obloquy  as  a  sort  of  laurel-crown, 
a  tribute  to  his  art. 

Art  it  is,  gadzooks  !  To  be  called  “  liar,”  “  scoundrel,” 
“  puppy,”  “  toad,”  yet  never  reply  in  more  ferocious 
terms  than  “A  time  —  will  —  come!  Ha!  Ha!” 

—  this,  methinks,  argues  that  self- 
command  which  is  the  soul  of 
virtuosity.  Splendid,  too,  is  the 
villain’s  talent  for  dropping  flat 
when  only  half  poked  at  by  the  hero ; 
for  never  recognizing  a  detective  dis¬ 
guised  in  a  Piccadilly  collar ;  for  falling 
back  foiled,  although  armed  to  the  teeth, 
when  the  “  comic  relief  ”  comes  at  him 
Jjfp  with  bare  knuckles,  and  for  purloining 
wills  and  looting  safes  only  at  moments 
when  witnesses  swarm  at  his  elbow.  Moreover,  if 
“  genius  is  patience,”  this  demon  possesses  a  really  daz¬ 
zling  brand  of  genius.  “Foiled  again” — and  again 
and  again  —  he  pursues  the  evil  tenor  of  his  way. 

And  now  the  hero.  Whereas  the  villain  is  completely 
and  exhaustively  villainous,  the  hero  is  completely  and 
exhaustively  heroic.  You  know  it  by  his  grand-opera 
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stride,  his  righteously  erect  carriage,  and  the  ring  in  his 
voice.  Also  by  the  creditable  sentiments  he  exclaims 
while  posing  like  any  Olympian.  “  What !  tell  a  false¬ 
hood?  Let  me  die  first!”  “Fear  a  treacherous  foe? 
Never,  while  a  brave  heart  beats  within  me  bosom!” 
“  I  swear  that  with  the  last  drop  of  me  blood  I  will 
defend  yonder  hunted  but  innocent  girl !  ”  To  live  up 


to  this  last  proclamation  requires  a  certain  acrobatic 
nimbleness  and  a  downright  marvelous  clairvoyance. 
Just  when  the  heroine  is  about  to  be  disintegrated  by 
the  sausage-machine,  or  reduced  to  longitudinal  sec¬ 
tions  by  the  buzz-saw,  or  run  over  by  the  express-train 
as  she  lies  bound  across  the  rails,  or  blown  to  bits  by 
the  powder-barrel  as  the  fuse  sputters  nearer  and  nearer, 
then  —  whoop-la!  —  in  jumps  the  hero,  who  has  fore¬ 
seen  all  and  turned  up  not  a  second  too  late.  Down 
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chimneys  he  comes,  up  woodchuck-holes,  over  yawning 
chasms,  across  tottering  bridges,  and  along  the  ridge¬ 
poles  of  flaming  buildings,  to  thwart  the  villain  and 
succor  beauty  in  distress.  A  demigod,  that  hero !  He 
will  maul  a  villain  twice  his  size;  in  “His  Terrible  Se¬ 
cret  ;  or,  Melmoth,  the  Man  Monkey,”  the  hero  mauls 
two  tremendous  villains  simultaneously. 

But  discerning  melodramatists  have  discovered  that 
our  world  is  not  wholly  composed  of  the  incurably  good 
and  the  incurably  bad.  Ah,  no  !  Witness  the  adventur¬ 
ess  —  the  terrible,  man-eating  adventuress  —  who  was 
once  as  “in-no-cent”  as  the  heroine,  yet  who  now 
sports  a  diabolical  red  gown,  a  nefarious  plumed  hat, 
and  exceedingly  devilish  high-heeled  slippers.  Having 
depicted  the  facile  Avernus-ward  tendency  of  human 
character,  our  author  shows  us  how  facile  is  return 
thence.  The  ogress  reforms.  “  It  was  you,”  she  shrieks 
—  “it  was  you,  you,  Sir  Lionel  Crowninshield,  who 
dragged  me  down  into  the  mire !  Puppy  !  Snake !  I 
was  happy  till  I  met  you.  And  to-day  you  would  cast 
me  off  —  ha  !  ha !  —  to  marry  Violet  St.  Claire  !  Curse 
you !  Leave  me  forever  !  I  will  return  to  the  paths  of 
virtue.  Ay  —  ha  !  ha  !  —  I  will  have  revenge !  I  will 
fly  to  Violet  St.  Claire  and  say  to  her,  ‘  Come,  let  me 
prove  his  perfidy  to  you  !  ’”  A  jolly  enterprise,  and  one 
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likely  to  succeed,  —  especially  when  you  recall  the  vigor 
with  which  Sir  Lionel  has  pitched  poor,  tearful  Violet 
about. 

And  in  real  life,  as  the  melodramaturge  has  noticed, 
one  finds  here  and  there  a  character  part  good  and 
part  bad.  So,  if  Blaney’s  learned  sock  be  on,  —  or 
Ried’s,  or  Kremer’s,  or  Owen  Davis’s, — we  shall  ex¬ 
pect  from  the  assistant  villain  some  up-spoutings  of 
ethical  fervor.  Sam  will  do  Sir  Lionel’s  will  until  bid¬ 
den,  let  us  say,  to  strangle  Violet  St.  Claire,  or  boil  the 
baby  in  oil.  Then  his  conscience  asserts  itself.  He 
rebels,  while  storms  of  applause  acclaim  his  extraordi¬ 
nary  delicacy  of  feeling.  He  would  leave  Sir  Lionel’s 
service  altogether  but  for  past  crimes  that  his  employer 
might  then  make  known  to  the  constable. 

A  few  more  characters  will  complete  the  cast.  We 
shall  encounter  that  hard-hearted  father  who  so  eagerly 
drove  Violet  from  home  the  moment  suspicion  fell  upon 
her.  We  shall  meet  a  friend  of  the  hero,  who  extricates 
him  from  the  various  blast-furnaces,  prison  cells,  and 
bottomless  pits  into  which  a  man  of  honor  is  so  prone 
to  fall.  We  shall  track  the  lynx-eyed  detectives  as  they 
hound  the  quivering  heroine  by  day  and  by  night. 
And,  at  fixed  intervals,  we  shall  welcome  the  “comic 
reliefs.”  Says  Dickens,  “It  is  the  custom  on  the  stage, 
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in  all  good  murderous  melodramas,  to  present  the 
tragic  and  the  comic  scenes  in  as  regular  alternation 
as  the  layers  of  white  and  red  in  a  side  of  well-streaked 
bacon.”  When  the  hero  has  come  ashore  on  the  life¬ 
line,  hanging  by  his  teeth,  with  the  heroine  under  his 
arm,  then,  sure  enough,  out  prance  the  comedy-team — 
rustics,  negroes,  or  merry  Celts  —  to  dance  and  sing 
and  crack  jokes.  But  for  this  happy  intervention,  the 
audience  would  blow  up. 

At  times  —  arbitrarily,  quite  —  the  curtain  drops, 
and  they  call  it  the  end  of  an  act.  A  hundred  lads  and 
lasses  bolt  for  the  doors,  to  flirt  among  themselves, 
gaze  forth  upon  the  passing  multitudes,  and  get  a 
breath  of  fresh  air,  while  inside  the  Grand  the  orchestra 
plays  “  Harrigan  ”  and  the  gallery  sings  the  chorus. 
There  is  much  neighborly  stepping  to  and  fro,  a  hum 
of  conversation,  and  no  little  munching  of  caramels. 
Or  perhaps,  instead  of  music,  the  Grandscope  displays 
a  flickering  film  or  so  in  hope  to  discourage  the  all  too 
serious  tendency  of  the  fickle  to  desert  melodrama  for 
the  motion-picture  show.  Then  up  goes  the  curtain, 
and  blood-and-thunder  resumes. 

Where  it  left  off  ?  It  were  rash  to  say  so.  The  same 
characters,  to  be  sure,  go  at  the  same  frightful,  blood¬ 
curdling  business,  —  villain  pursuing,  hero  thwarting, 
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heroine  escaping  by  the  skin  of  her  innocent  teeth. 
But  how,  pray,  came  this  about?  Absolutely  without 
connection  with  the  preceding  act.  The  more  you  watch 
the  thing,  the  more  it  is  borne  in  upon  you  that  a  melo¬ 
drama,  far  from  being  a  play,  is  merely  a  vaudeville,  — 
a  string  of  hair-lifting  playettes,  with  comic  specialties 
interspersed.  They  no  more  constitute  a  play  than  the 


detached  adventures  of  Mr.  Sherlock  Holmes  constitute 
a  novel. 

Still,  as  the  riot  of  incidents  had  a  beginning,  it  must 
have  an  ending.  The  detectives  handcuff  the  fainting 
Violet  St.  Claire,  when  behold  !  the  hero  rushes  on  with 
a  missive  which  the  (reformed)  adventuress  has  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Dead  Letter  Office.  It  was  written  by 
Violet’s  husband,  shortly  after  his  death,  and  declares 
that  the  combined  charges  of  arson,  forgery,  safe-crack¬ 
ing,  and  murder  should  rest  solely  upon  that  black¬ 
hearted  scoundrel,  Sir  Lionel  Crowninshield.  Violet 
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comes  to.  The  detectives  loose  the  shackles.  A  police¬ 
man  enters.  The  hero,  with  his  left  arm  about  the  hero¬ 
ine  and  his  right  hand  pointing  at  the  villain,  shouts 
majestically,  “  Mr.  Officer,  arrest  that  man !  ”  Violet's 
father  steps  out  from  behind  a  boulder,  and  blesses 
the  happy  pair ;  the  reformed  adventuress  falls  upon 
the  shoulder  of  the  assistant  villain,  who  has  now  no 
obstacle  left  between  him  and  reform;  the  detectives 
slink  off,  cowering,  R.  and  L. ;  and  the  villain  is  dragged 
away  to  the  dungeon  he  so  richly  deserves.  Tableau. 
Impassioned  music.  Slow  curtain.  Deafening  and  hila¬ 
rious  applause. 

As  the  spectators  rise  up  to  go,  you  note  in  every 
face  the  gleam  of  triumph.  Virtue  victorious,  vice  van¬ 
quished,  —  such  might  be  the  perennial  and  suitably  al¬ 
literative  boast  of  melodrama.  That,  chiefly,  is  why  the 
people  love  it.  A  crude  motif  ?  Say,  rather,  a  primal,  — 
the  motif  of  old  legends,  of  monkish  morality  plays,  of 
fairytales,  of  Sunday-school  classics,  of  camp-meeting 
anecdotes.  Vice,  to  be  sure,  gets  frank  statement,  yet 
ever  from  virtue's  point  of  view.  Well  may  Blaney  au¬ 
tograph  his  portrait,  “  Author  of  clean  plays."  Well 
may  he  exclaim,  “  I  have  never  written  a  suggestive 
line,  never  allowed  vice  or  wrong-doing  to  seem  even 
temporarily  to  be  in  the  ascendant !  "  How  many  dram- 
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atists  in  less  lowly  zones  of  art  can  say  as  much?  In¬ 
deed,  one  recalls  how  a  citizen  once  approached  the 
box-office  of  a  theatre  and  inquired,  “  Is  this  play  a  mel¬ 
odrama  ?  ”  whereupon  the  official  replied,  “  Mellow  ! 
It ’s  rotten.”  No  such  fear  at  the  Grand.  The  spectators, 
by  long  experience,  know  that  invariably  the  wicked 
marionettes  will  be  punished  hideously,  while  the  right¬ 
eous  marionettes  will  be  sumptuously  rewarded.  What 
if,  by  reason  of  having  baseless  suspicions  cast  upon 
her,  the  heroine  is  compelled  to  wear  black  ?  In  the  last 
scene  she  will  strut  resplendent  in  a  pink-and-blue 
evening  gown  (it  is  morning,  there  in  the  Klondike, 
but  who  cares?)  and  blaze  with  monstrous  jewels.  Then 
cries  every  flaming  heart,  “  I  told  you  so!”  —  which  is 
on  the  whole  the  most  joyous  and  soul-satisfying  sen¬ 
tence  the  tongue  can  fashion. 

Have  we  caught  our  balance  sufficiently  to  attempt 
criticism  ?  Then  let  us  begin  with  the  actors,  who  are 
the  worst  —  and  the  best  —  in  the  world :  the  worst  be¬ 
cause  their  machine-made  technique  misinterprets  real¬ 
ity  ;  the  best  because  it  is  their  mission  to  misinterpret 
reality,  and  they  fulfill  that  mission  sublimely.  They 
personify  those  theoretic  types  which  the  densely  ig¬ 
norant  audience  accepts  as  lifelike.  The  hero  writes 
heroism  in  bill-board  capitals,  the  heroine  weaves 
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lachrymose  innocence  into  a  motto  to  go  on  the  wall, 
the  villain  does  villainy  into  scare-heads.  It  is  clean- 
cut,  unequivocal  acting,  blatant  and  megaphonic.  It 
takes  the  citadel  of  stupidity  by  a  frontal  attack,  covered 
by  artillery.  As  well  might  each  player  wear  a  label 
denoting  his  quality,  and  light  the  label  with  electricity. 

Such  players,  methinks,  would  hardly  shine  in  a 
drama  like  “  Why  They  Felt  as  They  Did  Instead  of 
Slightly  Differently,”  though  even  there  they  might 
introduce  a  merit  now  rare  and  little  prized,  — the  merit, 
I  mean,  of  clear  utterance.  With  them,  no  affected,  in¬ 
comprehensible  chirpings  or  cooings;  instead,  a  fine, 
bold  vocalization,  straight  from  the  diaphragm  and 
audible  in  the  very  garret.  Sometimes,  however,  noise 
were  better  if  muffled ;  in  “  His  Terrible  Secret,”  one 
regretted  the  bluster  with  which  the  actors  kept  ad¬ 
dressing  the  adventuress  in  two  syllables,  —  “Sa¬ 
lome!” 

And  melodrama  itself,  —  I  find  it  perfect.  Consider 
its  problem.  Wanted :  By  an  incredibly  dull  audience, 
ten  thousand  thrills.  To  deliver  those  thrills  takes 
something  stronger,  quicker,  and  simpler  than  the  con¬ 
ventional  play.  Something  stronger  because  the  very 
dull  require  powerful  stimulants  to  stave  off  torpor. 
These  are  they  who  love  Salvationist  rantings  and 
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whoopings,  the  yellow  journal’s  tom-tom,  and  the  dime 
novel’s  inspired  hydrophobia;  mild  appeals  leave  them 
listless.  Hence  the  merits  of  melodrama’s  wild  and  out¬ 
rageous  fury,  a  fury  which  no  one  but  Mr.  Franklin 
Adams,  who  is  as  skilled  in  mathematics  as  in  song,  has 
ever  dared  to  compute.  Writing  of  Mr.  Owen  Davis’s 
thrillers,  he  declares,  “  If  all  the  blood  spilled  in  the 
one  hundred  and  seventeen  Davidramas  were  put  into 


one  caldron,  it  would  equal  the  average  rainfall  for 
Asia,  Rhode  Island,  and  Tasmania.  The  blank  car¬ 
tridges  shot  off  in  those  same  plays  would  supply  the 
Bulgarian  army  for  1342  years,  7  months,  and  12  days. 
All  the  curse-yous  and  other  oaths,  placed  end  on  end, 
would  reach  from  Oneonta,  New  York,  to  Nashotah, 
Wisconsin,  while  the  virtue  triumphant  on  a  field  of 
vice  scarlet  would — ”  But  here  even  an  Adams  gives 
over,  and  one  doubts  if  any  statistician,  however  val¬ 
iant,  would  have  the  hardihood  to  continue. 
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Tepid,  anaemic,  and  neutral-tinted  by  comparison,  is 
our  aristocratic  drama,  though  the  poor  thing  can’t  help 
it.  We  bring  to  the  theatre  a  fastidiousness  that  pre¬ 
cludes  the  grander  flights  of  art.  That  “  terrific  knife- 
fight  on  horseback  in  the  Bucket-of-Blood  Saloon” 
is  not  for  natures  depleted  by  a  false  culture ;  neither 
is  “the  breakage  of  costly  bric-a-brac”  that  “makes  a 
weekly  expense  equal  to  the  entire  salary  list  of  some 
companies.”  I  question,  too,  whether  Mr.  Winter  or 
Mr.  William  Archer  could  appreciate  the  scene  in 
“  Chinatown  Charley  ”  where  a  troop  of  little  girls  as¬ 
cend  a  telegraph  pole,  and  form  a  sort  of  chain  which 
swings  across  to  the  window  and  affords  a  human 
bridge  for  the  heroine  to  escape  by  when  tragically 
cornered  by  the  villain.  They  have  small  compunction 
in  melodrama  ;  they  go  it  strong. 

Note,  I  beg  you,  the  vigor  displayed  by  the  author 
of  “  The  White  Squadron.”  His  hero,  as  I  remember, 
has  been  enslaved  by  the  heroine’s  cruel  father,  and 
made  a  brother  to  the  ox,  —  quite  literally,  for  he 
has  his  head  through  the  yoke,  side  by  side  with 
the  beast.  Worse,  he  burns  with  thirst.  He  cries  pite¬ 
ously  for  water.  His  master  refuses,  but  at  last,  when 
the  fiend  has  turned  his  back,  the  girl  brings  a  cool¬ 
ing  cup  and  presses  it  to  the  lips  of  the  captive, 
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who  cries,  “  O,  thou  dove,  sprung  from  the  loins  of  a 
tiger !  ” 

Now  I  call  that  genuinely  remarkable.  Barrie  at  his 
best  has  given  us  nothing  at  all  resembling  it.  Or  again, 
recall  the  avalanche  scene  in  “The  Card  King  of  the 
Coast.”  A  cabin  containing  hunted  innocence  and  pred¬ 
atory  stealth  is  buried  in  the  snow.  After  a  moment 
of  harrowing  suspense,  in  bursts  the  hero,  who  has 
easily  won  to  the  door  and  smashed  it  through.  Forth¬ 
with  he  assists  the  heroine  to  ascend  the  red-hot  stove, 
stands  beside  her  on  top  of  it,  and  little  by  little  pokes 
a  hole  in  the  ceiling.  Through  this  and  the  forty  feet 
of  snow  overhead  the  pair  make  their  escape. 

But  for  the  very  thriller  of  thrillers,  I  point  you  to 
“His  Terrible  Secret;  or,  Melmoth,  the  Man  Monkey.” 
I  consider  it  indubitably  “the  limit.”  Melmoth’s  father, 
it  appears,  was  erroneously  believed  to  have  been 
strangled  by  a  gorilla.  Consequently,  Melmoth  resem¬ 
bles  an  ape.  Mr.  Charles  E.  Blaney,  who  made  that 
shilling-shocker,  is  too  honest  to  claim  originality ;  he 
confesses  that  his  plot  is  “  based  on  Darwin’s  theory 
of  evolution.”  Obviously,  for  Melmoth  cherishes  a  de¬ 
sire  to  “  return  to  the  jungle  and  live  among  his  fore¬ 
fathers.”  By  allowing  the  mind  to  dwell  upon  this  idea, 
one  obtains  a  degree  of  aesthetic  satisfaction  equaled 
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only  by  the  exultancy  with  which  one  watches  the 
many  displays  of  ultra-simian  ferocity  afforded  by  fight 
after  fight,  as  the  ape  nature  periodically  reasserts 
itself  to  the  detriment  of  the  villain.  Besides,  there  ’s 
the  pathos  of  it  all.  “  A  great  mind,  a  great  heart,  and 
a  monkey  face.”  Think  of  it,  — and  it  might  have  hap¬ 
pened  to  any  one  of  us  !  Never  shall  I  forget  that  final 
scene,  in  which,  just  as  the  curtain  is  about  to  fall,  the 
sweet  heroine  asks,  “And  Melmoth,  Melmoth,  what 
will  you  do?”  He  replies,  “I  will  return  to  the  jungle, 
where  alone  is  peace  and  contentment  for  the  Man 
Monkey  !  ”  So  this  was  the  “  terrible  secret,”  —  this  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  having  had  a  father  who  was  n’t  strangled 
by  a  gorilla,  and  of  having  consequently  the  visage  of 
a  gorilla,  —  rather  a  difficult  secret  to  keep,  which  was 
why  Melmoth  told  it  to  everybody  in  the  play  at  the 
outset. 

Situations  sufficiently  appalling  and  incidents  suffi¬ 
ciently  cataclysmic  are  not  wholly  wanting  upon  our 
own  stage.  To  Melmoth  one  may  oppose  that  other 
unfortunate  curio,  the  Sieur  de  Bergerac,  whose  nose 
was  as  astonishing  in  its  way  as  Melmoth’ s  ape-like 
visage.  Yet  in  general  our  dramatists  are  but  a  timid 
race.  For  often  they  conduct  their  most  awesome  hor¬ 
rors  behind  the  scenes.  Not  so  here,  where  one  gets 
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the  full  effect,  helped  out  not  infrequently  by  those 
ministrants  to  realism,  the  live  horse,  the  live  dog,  the 
bona  fide  waterfall,  and  such  hurricanes  and  thunder- 
ings  as  cause  one’s  head  to  duck.  These  crude  phe¬ 
nomena  “  take  the  skin  off,”  as  the  saying  goes  ;  as  the 
saying  ought  to  go,  they  take  most  of  the  flesh  along 
too.  And  the  crowd  adores  them.  It  especially  adores 
the  shower  of  “  fire-proof  theatrical  snow  ”  (I  quote 
from  the  dealer’s  catalogue),  and  will  enjoy  deathly 
pangs  of  compassion  as  the  heroine,  hatless  and  with¬ 
out  her  shawl,  exposes  herself  to  the  cold. 

Let  us  do  the  square  thing  by  that  snow.  Addison 
has  said  that  it  consists  of  dismembered  manuscripts 
of  unsuccessful  playwrights,  —  which  is  misleading.  Mr. 
Jerome  K.  Jerome  remarks,  “  One  thing  that  must  irri¬ 
tate  the  stage  heroine  very  much,  on  these  occasions, 
is  the  way  the  snow  seems  to  lie  in  wait  for  her,  and 
follow  her  about.  It  is  quite  a  fine  night  before  she 
comes  on  the  scene  ;  the  moment  she  appears,  it  begins 
to  snow.  The  way  the  snow  *  goes  ’  for  that  poor  woman 
is  most  unfair.  It  always  snows  much  heavier  in  the 
particular  spot  where  she  is  sitting  than  it  does  any¬ 
where  else  in  the  whole  street.  We  have  even  known 
a  more  than  usually  malignant  snow-storm  to  follow  a 
heroine  three  times  round  the  stage,  and  then  go  off  R. 
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with  her.  A  stage  snow-storm  is  the  kind  of  snow¬ 
storm  that  would  follow  you  upstairs  and  want  to  come 
into  bed  with  you.”  Clever,  this,  and  once  true.  Now, 
however,  the  snow-storm  behaves  much  better.  Though 
it  still  times  its  precipitation  so  as  to  afford  the  lady  a 
foregone  pneumonia,  and  though  it  still  contrives  to  let 
up  as  soon  as  she  has  withdrawn,  it  yields  a  fine,  even, 
undiscriminating  shower  of  highly  realistic  flakes,  whose 
verisimilitude  may  rank  among  the  most  praiseworthy 
shockers  of  melodrama. 

Next  to  shock,  in  the  technique  of  thrill-carpentry, 
comes  quickness.  In  “Ten  Nights  in  a  Bar-Room,”  two 
gentlemen  sit  playing  at  cards.  The  ensuing  tragedy 
runs  thus,  if  I  recall. 

“  You  cheated  !  ” 

“You  lie!” 

“  You  die !  ” 

Bang ! ! ! 

Such  alacrity,  one  appreciates,  is  in  principle  only  a 
response  to  a  natural  requirement  of  stagecraft.  Once, 
when  Sarah  Bernhardt  had  been  rehearsing  a  death- 
scene,  her  uncle  expostulated,  “  But  don’t  you  know, 
Sarah,  that  rigor  mortis  does  n’t  set  in  till  six  hours 
after  death?”  —  “Yes,  yes,”  cried  the  divine  Sarah,  “I 
know  that,  —  ah ,  parfaite?nent !  But  do  you  expect  an 
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audience  to  wait  six  hours  to  see  me  stiffen  ?  ”  At  the 
Grand,  the  audience  can  scarce  wait  six  minutes,  so, 
however  grave  the  business  in  hand,  there ’s  not  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  lose.  You  should  see  them  make  love  at  the 
Grand.  One  proposes,  there,  with  the  brevity  and  ab¬ 
ruptness  of  a  brakeman  bawling  the  name  of  the  next 
station.  Without  preliminary  hoverings  or  flutterings 
or  hesitant,  lyrical  circumlocutions,  one  hurls  a  declara¬ 
tion  straight  from  the  shoulder.  “Will  you  marry  me?” 
The  impact,  as  it  hits  the  lady,  must  be  terrific,  yet  she 
replies  firmly,  “  I  will !  ”  Which  closes  the  incident. 

And  think  not  that  transitions  from  scene  to  scene 
demand  delicate  shading.  The  more  sudden  and  ex¬ 
treme,  the  better.  In  a  delicious  melodrama  I  remem¬ 
ber,  the  curtain  falls  upon  the  pursuit  of  a  murderer ; 
immediately  the  murderer  comes  before  the  curtain  and 
disports  himself  in  song  and  dance.  The  spectator’s 

mood  will  change  in  a  twinkling.  A  gifted  melodrama- 

• 

tist  of  my  acquaintance  has  accomplished  the  feat  of 
turning  a  hanging  into  a  wedding.  “Think  of  that!” 
he  exclaims.  “  Never  was  done  before.  Here  I  have 
the  hero  with  the  rope  around  his  neck  and  the  black 
cap  drawn  down  and  the  drop  about  to  fall.  You  get 
ready  for  the  dull,  sickening  thud.  Then — wow!  —  in 
an  instant,  I  have  the  bridal  party  rush  on,  breathless, 
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and  I  marry  that  hero  before  he  knows  where  he  ’s 
at!” 

Meanwhile,  in  the  nine-and-twenty  hair’s-breadth- 
escape  scenes  of  a  melodrama,  rapidity  is  everything. 
For  three  reasons.  First,  the  audience  knows  what’s 
coming  ;  familiarity  with  “  hurrah  stuff  ”  enables  it  to 
keep  always  at  least  a  minute  ahead  of  the  action.  In 

< 

the  next  place,  it  absolutely  forgets  itself.  “  Save  her !  ” 
it  shrieks.  “  Save  her  !  ”  Or  even,  “  Look  out,  Bill,  he ’s 
under  the  sofa  !  ”  They  tell  how  Salvini  once  choked  his 
Desdemona  in  good  faith  ;  here  it  is  the  audience  that 
is  run  away  with  by  the  convincing  potency  of  art.  And 
that  mood  won’t  last ;  one  must  strike  while  the  iron  is 
hot.  Finally,  melodrama  is  not  got  up  for  psychologists. 
Its  devotees  care  nothing  for  the  portrayal  of  the  inner 
life,  save  in  its  crudest,  most  ferocious  manifestations ; 
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a  few  wild  cries  suffice.  They  want  “sump’n  doin'.” 
Strip  the  action,  therefore,  of  all  those  interpretative, 
significant,  philosophic  touches  that  make  it  human. 
Give  it  go.  Give  it  noise  and  bluster  as  it  goes.  Let  it 
career  madly,  in  a  cloud  of  dust  and  with  sparks  flying. 

And  make  it  simple.  The  reason,  really,  why  blood- 
ana-thunder  has  for  two  centuries  adhered  to  the  rules 
set  by  the  French  melodrames>  is  that  their  simplicity 
was  absolute  and  final.  They  reduced  character,  inci¬ 
dent,  structure,  and  ideas  to  their  lowest  terms,  enabling 
the  Neolithic  mind  (and  such  is  the  Grand’s)  to  compre¬ 
hend.  A  reductio  ad  absnrdum  for  you,  “hurrah  stuff” 
becomes  for  the  housemaid  and  the  office-boy  a  vehicle 
of  truth. 

To  that  coterie  of  ridiculously  simplified  and  outra¬ 
geously  overdrawn  types — hero,  heroine,  villain,  and  the 
rest  —  you  exclaim,  as  did  Alice  in  Wonderland,  “Who 
cares  for  you  ?  You  are  nothing  but  a  pack  of  cards  !  ” 
Nevertheless,  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  Neolithic 
mind  to  distinguish  between  the  visible  representation 
and  the  thing  it  claims  to  represent.  At  a  much  higher 
stage  of  development,  men  were  wont  to  adduce  the 
clincher,  “Is  it  not  written?”  At  the  Grand  one  encoun¬ 
ters  the  clincher,  “Is  it  not  acted?”  Why  question 
the  existence  of  characters  as  completely  virtuous  or 
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as  completely  infamous  as  those  of  melodrama  ?  Can't 
you  see  them,  yonder  on  the  stage,  performing  at  this 
moment  the  so-called  impossibilities,  exemplifying  the 
so-called  impossible  humanity?  Trust  your  eyes!  And, 
to  a  degree,  even  the  educated  fall  prey  to  this  pleasing 
fallacy.  Cartoons,  however  irrational,  have  still  their 
persuasiveness.  If  you  scorn  the  Grand  for  accepting 

Red-Handed  Bill,  ask  yourself  if  you  can  think  of  Sena¬ 
tor  Hanna  as  clad  otherwise  than  in  dollar  signs. 

The  incidents,  too,  —  despite  their  magnified,  galva¬ 
nized  outlandishness,  they  are  the  simplest  of  all  imagi- 
nable  thrillers.  Into  a  scrape  and  out  of  it.  VoilH  tout ! 
Call  them  false  and  you  err.  False  they  may  be,  to  life 
as  it  commonly  runs  and  to  life  as  you  see  it.  Mean¬ 
while  they  are  true,  to  life  as  it  occasionally  runs  and  as 
the  Neolithic  see  it ;  for  only  the  glaringly  sensational 
gets  through  their  armor  of  stupidity  to  leave  a  vivid 
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impression.  And  have  I  not  with  these  eyes  beheld 
melodrama  turned  loose  in  the  public  street?  For  in¬ 
stance,  when  the  old-time  firemen  were  marshaling 
their  parade.  Let  me  sketch  it  for  you. 

A  city  square,  packed  with  people.  Battalions  of  red- 
shirted  braves  waiting  the  order  to  march.  Suddenly, 
a  distant  cry.  Then  more  cries  and  louder.  Then  the 
throng  split  in  twain,  and  through  the  gap  dashed  a 
runaway  horse,  foam-flecked  and  without  a  driver.  At 
his  heels  swung  a  coupe,  now  tilted  to  left  and  now  to 
right,  with  a  woman  and  a  baby  girl  inside.  An  instant 
later  a  red-shirted  fellow  sprang  tigerlike  from  among 
the  terror-stricken  crowd.  With  one  terrific  bound  he 
seized  the  bridle  and  clung.  He  was  dragged  —  oh  yes, 
—  and  hurt.  But  he  had  saved  two  lives  ;  and  I  was 
there  and  saw  it.  It  is  the  livest,  cleanest-cut  recollection 
of  my  boyhood.  Never  till  I  die  shall  I  forget  the  red 
flash  of  that  leap  or  the  ring  of  applause  that  followed 
it.  It  was  melodrama,  real  and  perfect. 

In  the  Grand’ s  audience,  pray  notice,  there  are  many 
who  have  had  first-hand  —  or  at  least  second-hand  — 
acquaintance  with  the  melodramatic.  From  among  the 
Neolithic  come  firemen,  policemen,  seamen,  and  those 
who  gain  their  bread  in  trades  replete  with  danger  and 
daring.  Meanwhile  the  tenement  street  has  its  daily 
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melodramas,  such  as  they  are,  —  melodramas  of  crime, 
drunkenness,  and  frightful  vice,  though  generally  lack¬ 
ing  the  completeness  that  would  fit  them  for  the  stage. 
You  know  what  happens  when  philanthropists  trans¬ 
plant  a  family  from  the  slum  to  the  village.  The  family 
returns.  It  returns  because  its  removal  has  involved  an 
exchange  of  melodrama  for  “  the  legitimate.’’ 

While  the  life  of  the  people  gives  a  tremendous  real¬ 
ity  to  the  melodramatic,  their  reading  superemphasizes 
that  reality.  In  your  evening  newspaper,  somewhere 
among  the  items  under  inconspicuous  headlines,  you 
are  told  that  when  Mrs.  Ahearn,  who  dwells  in  a  certain 
remote  city,  stood  shrieking  at  the  window  of  a  blazing 
tenement,  it  was  her  own  son,  Terence  (of  Hook-and- 
Ladder  Three),  who  carried  her  fainting  to  the  ground. 
In  the  Neolithic  newspaper,  on  the  other  hand,  the  story 
fills  half  a  page,  with  colossal  headlines  and  thrilling 
illustrations.  A  dozen  despatches  of  international  im¬ 
portance  are  “  killed  ”  to  make  room  for  it.  So  you 
need  hardly  marvel  that,  when  the  Grand  presents  in¬ 
cidents  familiar  through  experience  and  reading,  the 
people  accept  them.  They  are  plausible,  stirring,  and 
readily  comprehended. 

But  the  way  melodrama  combines  its  incidents  —  is 
that  so  simple?  For  the  Neolithic,  yes,  though  not  for 
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you.  Conceived  as  a  play,  “  Red-Handed  Bill  ”  involves 
non  sequiturs,  discrepancies,  contradictions;  it  makes 
your  head  swim.  Conceived  as  a  random  series  of  play- 
ettes,  it  exactly  suits  the  short-distance  intellect,  which 
would  droop  with  exhaustion  should  it  attempt  to  fol¬ 
low  the  plot  of  “The  Hypocrites,”  for  instance,  or 
even  of  “  Leah  Kleschna.”  It  wants  not  dramas  but 
scenes,  and  the  Grand’s  stage  is  peopled  with  charac¬ 
ters  who  have  little  hesitation  about  making  scenes. 
Nobody  cares  if  there  are  too  many  scenes.  No¬ 
body  cares  if  the  scenes  won’t  hang  together ;  they 
should  of  right  “  hang  separately.”  Mr.  Owen  Davis, 
author  of  “  Nellie,  the  Beautiful  Cloak-Model,”  says, 
“  Frankly,  I  wrote  it  as  a  burlesque.  Often,  while  work¬ 
ing  on  it,  I  had  to  laugh  at  its  incongruities  and  impos¬ 
sible  situations,  —  Nellie  faced  certain  death  seventeen 
times  from  curtain  to  curtain,  —  but  it  was  a  big  finan¬ 
cial  success  and  is  now  in  its  third  season.”  Mr.  Davis, 
being  a  Harvard  graduate,  might  well  deride  Nellie’s 
seventeen  escapes ;  he  could  view  the  performance  in 
its  entirety,  get  all  seventeen  into  his  mind  at  once.  His 
audience,  on  the  contrary,  took  the  performance  one 
inning  at  a  time,  each  new  shocker  obliterating  its  pre¬ 
decessor.  And  it  is  precisely  this  brevity  of  perspective 
that  makes  a  series  of  unrelated  episodes  more  facile  of 
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interpretation  than  the  sustained  elaboration  we  demand 
of  a  play.  Make  scene  depend  upon  scene  and  you 
cruelly  overtask  the  Neolithic  mentality. 

That  mentality  demands  likewise  an  extreme  sim¬ 
plicity  and  perspicuity  of  idea,  a  stripping  of  truth  to 
the  bone.  I  say  truth  advisedly.  However  wild  and  un¬ 
representative  the  incident,  and  however  crude  (even 


to  grotesquerie)  the  depiction  of  character,  the  underly¬ 
ing  notions  must  consist  solely  of  platitudes,  —  or,  to 
put  it  more  genially,  of  fundamental  verities.  Mr.  Ches¬ 
terton  remarks  with  absolute  justice,  “  Melodrama  is 
popular  because  it  is  profound  truth ;  because  it  goes 
on  repeating  the  things  which  humanity  has  found  to 
be  central  facts.  This  endless  repetition  profoundly  an¬ 
noys  the  sensitive  artist  inside  you  and  me.  But  it 
ought  to  profoundly  please  the  realist.  The  melodrama 
is  perpetually  telling  us  that  mothers  are  devoted  to 
their  children,  because  mothers  are  devoted  to  their 
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A  MELODRAMA  BEAUTY 
Miss  Rose  Tiffany  of  the  Bowdoin  Square  Stock  Company  in 
“  The  White  Squadron  ” 


children.  Humanity  may  in  time  grow  tired  of  hearing 
this  truth ;  but  humanity  will  never  grow  tired  of  fulfilling 
it.  The  melodramas  say  that  men  are  chiefly  sensitive 
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upon  honor  and  upon  their  personal  claim  to  courage. 
Men  are.  It  bores  one  to  hear  one’s  honor  reiterated ; 
but  it  would  startle  one  to  hear  it  denied.  In  so  far  as 
the  melodrama  is  really  bad,  it  is  not  bad  because  it 
expresses  old  ideas ;  it  is  bad  because  it  so  expresses 
them  as  to  make  them  seem  like  dead  ideas.” 

Dead  ideas  ?  So  they  may  seem  to  Mr.  Chesterton 
while  “hurrah  stuff”  rages  before  his  eyes  and  chills- 
and-fever  music  rings  in  his  ears.  So  they  most  em¬ 
phatically  do  not  seem  to  the  Neolithic.  In  “A  Wife’s 
Secret,”  the  heroine  flees  to  a  belfry  at  dead  of  night. 
The  villain,  still  pursuing,  climbs  the  roof  of  the  church 
and  enters  the  belfry.  “  Ha !  ”  he  cries,  “  at  last  I  have 
got  you  alone!”  The  heroine  answers,  “Ah,  no!  Not 
—  not  alone!  For  God  is  e v-er-y- where  !  ”  A  dead 
idea?  Then  why  the  exultant  tempest  of  applause, 
which  swells,  and  bursts,  and,  were  it  only  a  little 
louder,  would  lift  the  very  roof  ? 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Blaney,  author  of  many  terrific  melo¬ 
dramas,  has  now  and  then  a  half-repentant  mood.  He 
confesses  that  perchance  he  may  have  “  over-stimulated 
young  minds.”  I  would  bid  him  and  all  his  guild  be  of 
good  comfort.  Young  minds,  of  the  grade  they  ad¬ 
dress,  will  seek  overstimulation,  Grand  or  no  Grand, 
and  it  is  the  glory  of  melodrama  that  it  preaches  nightly 
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a  gospel  that  gives  the  mere  platitudes  of  morals  a 
glaring,  thrilling  intensity  that  finds  the  heart  and  sets 
it  leaping. 

And  what,  after  all,  is  melodrama?  The  Ten  Com¬ 
mandments  in  red  fire. 


SOCIETY 


VI 

SOCIETY 


BUDS,  in  Nellie  Grogan’s  world,  come  out  like 
morning-glories.  It  is  upon  the  morning  when 
first  she  stands  behind  the  counter  —  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  kitchen  things,  let  us  say,  down  under  a 
shop  —  that  Nellie  enters  society.  Her  industrial  debut 
implies  her  social  debut.  That  is  why,  all  the  evening 
before,  she  is  an  excited  arrangement  in  curl-papers, 
flushed  cheeks,  and  dancing  eyes.  Society  !  Independ¬ 
ence  !  An  end  of  school-days  and  the  maternal  suze¬ 
rainty!  Already  there  looms  aureoled  in  romance  the 
figure  of  a  “steady.”  Fancy,  peering  still  further  into 
the  enchanted  future,  reveals  the  “Sunday  Star”  one 
day  printing  Miss  Helen  Grogan’s  picture  among  por¬ 
traits  of  “The  North  Cove’s  Society  Belles.”  A  week 
ago  Sadie  Fogarty  achieved  that  distinction,  and,  as 
Nellie  put  it,  she  “ain’t  such  a  much.” 
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Observed  superficially,  the  North  Cove  might  seem 
rather  less  than  a  stronghold  of  society.  It  has  too  many 
tall  chimneys,  too  many  gas-tanks,  too  many  tenements 
like  the  one  where  the  particular  Nellie  I  select  as  typi¬ 
cal  shares  a  room  with  her  widowed  mother.  It  were  a 
shabby  enough  folly,  though,  to  contest  the  Cove’s  pre¬ 
tensions.  “Society,”  in  itself  a  graceful  vocable,  adds 
but  one  more  humbug  to  the  lexicon  of  inflated  termi¬ 
nology  that  lends  consolation  to  “ sales-ladies,”  “mani¬ 
cure-ladies,”  and  “  chorus-ladies  ”  ;  turns  bell-boys  into 
“hotel  bellmen,”  and  hod-carriers  into  “plasterers’  as¬ 
sistants  ”  ;  and  makes  an  “  engineer  ”  of  the  furnace-man 
down  cellar.  Peculiar,  however,  are  certain  ladies  and 
gentlemen  in  society.  Said  a  North  Cove  girl  to  the 
deaconess  at  the  mission,  “How  do,  Miss  Harvey? 
Been  havin’  the  time  o’  me  life.  Been  up  in  the  jail, 
callin’  on  a  gentleman  friend  o’  mine.  He  was  put  in  for 
stabbin’  a  lady.”  At  the  Thalia,  when  an  uproar  had 
interrupted  “East  Lynne,”  a  voice  explained,  “It’s  all 
over  now  ;  there  was  two  ladies  fightin’.”  At  the  settle¬ 
ment,  the  ethical  adviser  may  dauntlessly  accuse  a  man 
of  lying,  stealing,  or  monstrous  intemperance,  but  must 
never  exclaim,  “You’re  no  gentleman !  ”  Society  avenges 
that  formula  by  awarding  a  “  slam  in  the  slats.”  And  if, 
by  its  insistence  upon  distinguished  appellations,  society 
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seems  to  be  lifting  itself  by  its  bootstraps,  pray  note  the 
beneficent  results.  “  Society/’  “  lady,”  “  gentleman,” 
express  and  stimulate  a  craving  for  gentility.  Without 
those  agreeable  fictions,  the  North  Cove  would  be  not¬ 
ably  more  wretched,  and  intruders  would  still  more 
commonly  come  off  with  cracked  heads. 

Now  between  beginning  to  be  in  society  and  begin¬ 
ning  to  be  of  it,  there  yawns  an  interval.  Six  days 
divide  Nellie  from  that  sceptre  of  her  sovereignty  over 
her  destiny,  the  Saturday  night  pay-envelope.  Yet  the 
interval  hums  with  sociability,  there  in  the  basement. 
“  An’  Terry,  he  says  to  me,  he  says  ”  —  you  know  the 
vein.  Indeed,  one  might  marvel  that  it  lacks  for  our  bud 
the  tang  of  freedom.  It  does,  though,  and  when  comes 
at  last  the  little  envelope,  there  surges  through  Nellie’s 
blood  a  wild  exultancy.  There ’s  only  one  thing  for  it,  — 
a  ball ! 

You  are  not  to  interpolate  an  invitation.  The  beauty 
of  being  in  and  of  society  is  that  one  lives  above  invita¬ 
tions.  Neither  are  you  to  demand  a  delicately  enthusi¬ 
astic  paragraph  about  Nellie’s  ball-dress.  Save  for  a  new 
pink  ribbon,  set  jauntily  in  her  hair,  she  goes  clad  as 
for  her  Sunday  afternoon  parading  of  the  Cove’s  “  Pea¬ 
cock  Row.”  You  may,  however,  insert  a  shudder.  For 
we  purpose  to  send  Nellie  to  Spread  Eagle  Hall,  — as 
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why,  forsooth,  should  we  not?  Often  she  has  heard  of 
it,  in  glowing  reports  by  other  girls ;  a  jolly  place  it 
must  be,  —  a  bit  adventurous,  perhaps,  but  suiting  her 
mood.  She  sets  forth  alone,  and  takes  her  way  beneath 
the  elevated  railroad  to  the  corner  where  a  sign  in  a 
doorway  proclaims,  “Social  To-night  —  Gents  25  cents, 
Ladies  15.”  Head  high,  she  ignores  the  “kidding” 
idlers  who  dangle  about  the  entrance;  she  buys  her 
ticket ;  she  trips  down  a  dirty  hall- way,  the  clamor  of 
Doolan’s  Orchestra  banging  in  her  ears  and  a  hundred 
apprehensions  hammering  in  her  heart.  She  is  of  society 
now,  — her  own  mistress,  and  duly  scared. 

Consider  it.  Upon  the  walls  of  the  dance-hall  she  sees 
posters  announcing  students’  nights,  masquerades,  a 
French  ball,  a  pas  senl  by  Little  Egypt,  —  frauds,  every 
one,  though  they  augur  no  good.  She  sees  a  roisterous 
multitude,  whose  faces  tell  tales.  Pasty  faces  there  are, 
suggesting  the  creatures  one  finds  under  stones ;  yes, 
and  here  and  there  a  painted  face.  Worse,  the  girl  sees 
faces  pure,  for  Spread  Eagle  Hall  is  not  only  a  haven 
of  sinners,  it  is  also  a  school  and  forcing-bed  of  crime. 
Ruskin,  who  wrote  of  “  girls  dancing  because  of  their 
misery,”  might  have  written  with  equal  fidelity  of  girls 
miserable  because  of  their  dancing.  But  what  especially 
alarms  Nellie  is  the  manner  of  the  dancing.  Instead  of 
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“  dancing  society,”  as  the  phrase  goes,  yonder  merry¬ 
makers  permit  themselves  to  “  spiel,”  and  for  spieling 
there  exists  no  adequate  condemnation.  Nevertheless, 
one  may  try  a  blow  at  it,  possibly  by  intimating  that, 
were  it  ninefold  more  bacchanalian  and  executed  for  hire 
and  before  an  audience  of  three  thousand  people,  aristo¬ 
crats  would  clap  their  hands.  The  costuming,  of  course, 
would  require  revision.  Street  clothes  violate  the  canons 
of  taste  and  decorum  established  by  musical  comedy 
and  sanctioned  by  the  applause  that  drowns  disgust  in 
a  semblance  of  glee. 

Having  brought  Nellie  hither,  for  sake  of  probability, 
it  behooves  us  for  sake  of  chivalry  to  snatch  her  away, 
which  should  scarce  be  difficult.  Look !  A  churlish, 
slouching  fellow  has  seized  her  about  the  waist  and 
swung  her  out  into  the  dance.  “Fresh!”  she  snaps. 
The  youth  lets  her  go  ;  in  society,  “  Fresh  !  ”  declares  a 
suspension  of  civilities.  It  announces  “trouble.”  Per¬ 
plexed,  not  guessing  why  a  lass  should  resent  his  ad¬ 
vances,  he  blurts  sulkily,  “  Y’  ain’t  sore,  are  you?”  But 
Nellie  has  no  mind  for  parleying.  She  flees,  almost  pre¬ 
pared  to  “  beat  it  for  home  and  mother.”  She  has  identi¬ 
fied  Spread  Eagle  Hall  with  that  highway  to  perdition 
which  forty  blood-and-thunder  melodramas  have  taught 
her  to  abhor. 
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At  this  point,  since  the  background  teems  with  his 
kind  and  his  advent  is  never  untimely,  let  us  bring  on  the 
“  steady.”  A  heaver  of  packing-boxes  in  the  basement 
where  Nellie  works,  Mr.  Hefty  McCafferty  (as  we  assume) 
has  already  adored  from  afar.  Happening  by  as  the  girl 
emerges  from  the  social  and  stands  beneath  the  “  el,” 
her  eyes  moist  and  her  cheeks  blazing,  Hefty  notes 
Nellie’s  all  too  evident  infelicity,  and  addresses  her  with 
the  compassionate  though  perchance  over-conventional 
query,  “Stung?” 

If  Nellie  replies,  and  undoubtedly  she  will,  we  have 
a  clear  case  of  “pick-up.”  Spare  the  term,  though.  As 
well  address  a  sales-lady  as  “  Cash,”  or  ask  a  Celtic  lad 
“  how  he  likes  the  country.”  A  writer  in  the  People’s 
Column  declares,  “  If  a  young  lady  favors  me  with  her 
company,  I  don’t  see  why  I  should  call  her  a  pick-up, 
even  if  we  have  never  been  through  the  formality  of 
an  introduction.”  Another  classes  introductions  with 
hat-lifting,  denouncing  both  as  “  fads  that  are  greatly 
overdone.”  A  third  takes  still  higher  ground :  “  I  do  not 
call  ‘  picking-up  ’  contemptible  ;  I  know  some  of  our 
best  young  ladies  who  have  done  that  very  thing.”  If 
this  sounds  odd,  remember  that  on  ocean  liners  there 
develops  an  all-around  good  fellowship  only  partly 
come  at  by  way  of  introductions;  also,  that  in  cer- 
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tain  highly  genteel  circles,  “  the  house  is  the  introduc¬ 
tion.”  ' 

So  Nellie  responds  cordially  to  Mr.  McCafTerty’s  over¬ 
tures,  and  berates  Spread  Eagle  Hall  in  language  at 
once  tart  and  vivid.  Hefty  finds  her  disenchanted  — 
pessimistic,  even — if  not  inclined  toward  arraigning 
society  with  harshness  unseemly  in  one  so  young.  “  Say, 
yous  ain’t  wise,  Nell !  ”  he  urges,  pointing  out  that 
Spread  Eagle  Hall  is  by  no  means  representative  of 
that  mainly  harmless  institution,  the  promiscuous  dance. 
For  his  part,  I  fear,  he  leans  a  trifle  too  genially  toward 
optimism.  Nevertheless,  he  fortifies  his  contentions  by 
adding,  “  Mebbe  we  could  butt  in  at  the  Captain’s.”  A 
kind,  obliging,  steady,  then  —  to  Nellie,  and,  for  that 
matter,  to  us.  We  pause,  however,  to  elucidate. 

Among  society  swains,  “wise”  is  a  snug,  Anglo- 
Saxon  equivalent  for  “  sophisticated.”  A  “  wise  guy,”  in 
truth,  is  our  Hefty.  In  yonder  throng  of  spielers,  he 
will  distinguish  with  rare  criminological  nicety  between 
“guns”  and  “dips,”  and  between  “students”  and 
“boiler-makers.”  He  knows  the  proprietor’s  court  rec¬ 
ord,  —  can  tell  how  often  that  worthy  has  been  “  on  the 
carpet,”  and  when,  and  by  how  long  a  sojourn  each  time 
he  has  “  squared  it  ”  on  “  the  island.”  He  knows  the  um¬ 
brageous  methods  by  which  the  fellow  gets  his  license 
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renewed  in  return  for  umbrageous  votes.  Moreover,  he 
is  “  hep  ”  —  or,  for  sake  of  elegance,  should  I  not  say 
“  jerry  ”? —  to  much  lore  fetched  down  from  the  Par¬ 
nassus  of  pugilism.  Versed  in  good  as  well  as  evil,  he 
knows  Nellie,  at  a  glance,  and  knows  what  joy  awaits 
her  at  the  Captain’s. 

Would  that  you  possessed  a  copy  of  the  Captain’s 
prospectus  !  It  begins  in  charming  phrases  :  “  Captain 


9 


Riordan’s  Dancing  School  and  Club  was  founded  by 
the  business  men  of  our  city  in  order  that  there  might 
be  one  place  where  they  could  take  their  wives  and  lady- 
friends  in  safety  and  cultivate  the  polite  art  of  ball-room 
dancing.”  Bravo,  Captain !  Well  may  you  boast  the 
quality  of  your  clientele,  among  whom,  as  you  proudly 
assert,  “  there  are  three  policemen  !  ”  And  well  may  you 
quote  by  way  of  superemphasis  such  rules  as,  “No 
smoking,  no  intoxicating  liquors,  and  no  profane  lan¬ 
guage  permitted  in  the  Club,”  and  “No  high  kicking, 
separating,  or  splits  allowed.” 
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Nor  is  Captain  Riordan  a  mere  ethical  “  four-flusher.” 
A  retired  petty  officer,  he  glories  in  discipline.  “  First 
offense,  reprimand;  second  offense,  expulsion.”  His 
personality  extends  to  the  very  door.  There  he  has 
posted  a  gimlet-eyed  dame,  who  sights  Hefty  and  de¬ 
murs,  though  presently,  seeing  Nellie,  she  softens. 
“  Fifty  cents  each,”  she  concedes ;  “  but  mind  you,  no  bad 
language,  no  vulgar  dancing !”  Fifty  cents,  —  oh,  saints 
preserve  us,  what  a  monstrous  “bunch  of  change”! 
Nevertheless,  all  are  plutocrats  on  a  Saturday  evening; 
preach  Socialism  on  Friday.  As  usage  requires,  Hefty 
suffers  Nellie  to  finance  her  entrance ;  and  it  is  with 
a  little  thrill  of  pride  that  the  girl  surrenders  the  coin. 
She  worked  for  it,  now  it  shall  work  for  her.  In  return 
for  the  half-dollar  she  receives  a  claim  for  checking  her 
hat.  While  admitting  to  a  quasi-public  dance,  that  bit 
of  pasteboard  dodges  the  look  of  commercialism ;  for 
Riordan’s  club  and  school  exist,  extending  hospitality 
to  refined  outsiders  for  the  better  augmentation  of  profits, 
but  reserving  the  right  to  borrow  an  epigram  in  favor 
at  the  mission,  “Your  worth  is  warrant  for  your  wel¬ 
come.”  At  grand  houses  one  tips  the  servants.  Here, 
one  pays  for  the  keeping  of  hats. 

Just  within  the  doorway  of  the  ballroom  stands  a 
shaven,  priestly  seeming  person,  with  hair  well  mois- 
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tened  before  combing.  This  is  Captain  Riordan,  who 
smilingly  greets  Hefty.  “  Find  you  a  partner,  if  you 
say,  or  you  can  ask  any  lady.  We  inculcate  that  in  the 
school.”  Then,  turning  encouragingly  to  Nellie:  “The 
ladies  know  they  won’t  ever  meet  a  man  here  that  is  n’t 
a  gentleman.”  But  Hefty,  you  may  be  sure,  has  eyes 
only  for  his  protegee.  He  is  about  to  slip  an  arm  around 
her,  when  lo,  a  nimbler,  fiercer  lad  cuts  in  ahead.  As 
the  pair  go  blithely  two-stepping  across  the  smooth 
hard-maple  floor,  Hefty  has  leisure  to  reflect  upon  a 
theme  dear  to  Dr.  Johnson,  namely,  the  vanity  of  human 
wishes.  His  thoughts,  however,  shape  themselves  in 
words  somewhat  more  spirited  than  those  vouchsafed  to 
the  author  of  “  Rasselas.”  “  Gee !  ”  he  gasps,  “  would  n’t 
that  sting  you  ?  ”  • 

Moping  here  in  the  doorway,  he  surveys  the  room,  — 
its  Nile  green  walls,  its  lugubrious  Welsbach  lights,  its 
platform  for  the  orchestra,  its  blazoned  moral  precepts, 
—  “  No  High  Kicking,”  “  No  Splits,”  “  No  Intoxicating 
Liquors,”  et  cetera.  The  dancers  —  men  in  business 
suits  and  thick-soled  boots,  girls  in  shirtwaists  and 
skirts  —  he  finds  eminently  genteel.  They  “  dance 
society”  with  true  elegance,  admitting  every  variety  of 
hold,  from  the  dorsal  and  long-distance  to  the  cervical 
and  strangle,  and  clasping  hands  with  that  contempt  of 
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method  which  is  the  soul  of  art.  About  their  glide  there 
lurks  something  of  the  Puritanic.  This,  and  Nellie’s  de¬ 
fection,  may  reasonably  induce  in  Hefty  a  mood  like 
that  owned'  up  to  by  De  Quincey,  who  described  the 
impression  of  melancholy  afforded  by  a  room  full  of 
dancers. 

Suddenly  the  music  stops.  Each  cavalier  pilots  his 
lady  to  her  seat,  keeping  an  arm  attentively  about  her 
waist  and  prepared  dutifully  to  maintain  the  posture  till 
the  band  strikes  up  again.  Thereupon  Hefty  charges 
through  the  crowd,  breathing  out  threatenings  and 
slaughter.  Luckily,  the  disappearance  of  his  rival  pre¬ 
cludes  a  “  mix-up,”  but  there  is  fire  in  his  eye  as  he 
faces  Nellie  and  blurts,  “Say,  ain’t  you  the  frosty  article?” 
Her  ruse  has  succeeded.  The  lad’s  rage  is  a  sort  of  pro¬ 
posal,  the  debutante’s  blush  a  sort  of  acceptance.  He 
her  steady,  she  his  lady-friend,  the  two  have  shipped 
aboard  that  pretty,  rose-tinted  galleon,  a  short-term 
love-affair.  Until  further  notice,  the  world  may  take 
cognizance  that  Hefty  and  Nellie  are  “keeping  com¬ 
pany.”  Let  other  suitors  stand  aloof !  With  Hefty  she 
dances  the  rest  of  the  evening,  “  off”  Hefty  she  consumes 
raspberry  ice-cream  soda  at  the  cut-price  drug-store 
during  the  intermission,  and  it  is  Hefty  who  sees  her 
home,  receiving,  in  all  innocence,  a  good-night  kiss. 
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How  easily  we  have  played  Providence,  thus  far! 
Now  comes  the  rub.  It  devolves  upon  conjecture  rather 
than  upon  knowledge  to  arrange  that,  next  evening, 
Mr.  Hefty  McCafferty  shall  commit  a  call.  Calls,  being 
rare  in  the  North  Cove,  elude  scientific  observation.  I 
think  Hefty  should  present  his  card,  covering  his  em¬ 
barrassment  by  apologizing  for  its  being  a  printed  instead 
of  a  written  card,  —  gentlemen,  you  know,  should  have 
their  names  done  into  canary-bird  curlicues  by  a  pro¬ 
fessional  penman.  But  how  cover  the  embarrassment 
of  the  ladies  Grogan  ?  One  rented  chamber  in  a  tene¬ 
ment  suite  makes  a  sorry  enough  drawing-room.  Hence 
I  suggest  the  amiable  intervention  of  Mrs.  Donnelly, 
who  deduces  affliction  through  the  wall  and  hastens  to 
proffer  the  use  of  her  parlor.  A  moment  later,  the  couple 
are  seated  upon  Mrs.  Donnelly’s  installment-plan  red- 
plush  sofa,  next  the  installment-plan  graphophone.  To 
pay  them  honor  come  seven  small  Donnellys,  to  say 
nothing  of  Mrs.  Donnelly,  Mrs.  Grogan,  and  three  neigh¬ 
bors  from  across  the  hall.  If  this  be  calling,  let  us  make 
the  least  of  it,  though  pausing  a  moment  longer  to  be 
sure  the  graphophone  is  playing.  Fancy  hints  even  the 
tune,  —  “  The  Bird  On  Nellie’s  Hat,  or, You  Don’t  Know 
Nellie  Like  I  Do.” 

Here  we  return  to  terra  cognita.  No  man  can  doubt 
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that  Hefty  has  seen  a  great  light.  He  declares  (and  I 
quote  him  textually)  that  the  park  bench  “  has  calling 

skun  a  mile.”  So  next 
morning  in  the  basement 
he  and  Nellie  formulate 
a  “  date,”  the  two  to  pre¬ 
sent  themselves  at  seven 
that  evening  “under  the  big  clock.”  What  more  ro¬ 
mantic  trysting-place?  In  the  jeweler’s  window,  behind  * 
the  clock,  you 
have  seen  the 
announcement 
of  “genuine im¬ 
itation  dia¬ 
monds,”  while 
from  that  estab- 
lishment  ema¬ 
nates  the  thrill- 
i  n  g  advertise- 
ment,  “Marry 
me,  Gladys”  (or 
Rosie,  or  Susie, 

or  Queenie,  —  a  new  name  each  day),  “and  I’ll  buy 
the  ring  at  Carter’s.”  Meeting  there  at  the  wished, 
the  trysted  hour,  the  pair  proceed  to  a  near-by  park, 
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where  they  choose  a  green  bench  beside  the  shore  of 
the  pretty  toy  lake.  Willows  droop  above  them,  strewn 
peanut-shells  lie  at  their  feet,  and  now  and  then  a  swan- 
boat  courses  past.  Night  falls,  and  there  begins  a  festival 
of  lights, — purplish  ones  with  a  harsh,  electric  gleam; 
warm,  mellow  ones  in  distant  windows;  and  here  and 
there  a  cluster  of  rosy  Japanese  lanterns  bobbing  in  the 
wind  and  sending  soft  reflections  dripping  down  the 
water.  It  is  idyllic.  On  other  benches,  all  about,  sit  other 
mooning  couples,  each  lad  with  an  arm  around  his  lass. 
Need  I  say  that  Hefty’s  already  encircles  Nellie? 

Ever  so  gentle  is  his  caress.  In  fact,  it  is  scarce  a  ca¬ 
ress  at  all.  The  arm  slips  lightly  behind  Nellie  and  the 
hand  hangs  listless  beyond  her  further  shoulder.  It  has 
almost  an  air  of  the  extraneous  and  academic,  that  pos¬ 
ture.  It  seems  to  imply,  “I,  Hefty,  take  thee,  Nellie,  to 
be  a  lady  of  charm  and  dignity,  toward  whom,  in  obe¬ 
dience  to  convention,  I  thus  symbolize  my  respect.  Being 
a  gentleman,  I  am  above  omitting  a  ceremony  whose 
neglect  would  affront  thee.”  Society,  I  sometimes  think, 
went  not  wholly  wrong  when  it  contrived  this  singular 
custom.  Hefty  and  his  breed  lack  the  skill  to  betoken 
regard  by  those  delicate  nuances  of  expression  which 
lend  sweet  eloquence  to  eye  and  voice.  Nor  have  their 
ladies  the  skill  to  interpret  subtleties.  Instead,  they  are 
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halfway  between  the  gentle-bred  girl  and  the  Mata- 

* 

bele  miss  who,  when  clubbed  mightily  on  the  head, 
knows  she  is  made  love  to.  Society  recognizes,  how¬ 
ever,  that  strangers,  passing  its  affectionate  benchers, 
feign  horror.  What  of  it?  Once,  when  Sadie  Fogarty 
had  lectured  Nellie  touching  the  inadvisability  of  being 
seen  in  Chinatown,  Nellie  rejoined,  “  Take  it  from  me, 
Sade,  you  won’t  never  get  on  in  this  world  till  you  quits 
carin’  what  strangers  thinks !  ”  So  here.  Besides,  the 
more  complete  the  publicity,  the  more  impersonal  it 
becomes,  till  one  finds  seclusion  in  “the  tumultuous 
privacy  of  a  crowd.”  Quite  shocking,  thinks  Nellie,  is 
what  happens  at  the  Florence  Nightingale,  where  phi¬ 
lanthropy  maintains  a  row  of  “  courting  parlors,”  — 
twelve  little  cells,  for  which  girls  make  application  a 
fortnight  in  advance.  At  first  the  cells  had  doors,  and 
the  girls  were  forbidden  to  close  them.  When  the  open- 
door  policy  demonstrated  its  utopian  and  illusory  char¬ 
acter,  the  matron  substituted  curtains,  whereupon  it 
became  customary  to  pin  the  curtains  to  the  door¬ 
jambs,  and  for  the  witty  to  poke  them  loose  with  um¬ 
brellas. 

What  do  they  talk  of  on  benches?  Of  themselves, 
mostly.  They  unmask  their  “past  lives.”  Nellie’s,  as  is 
normal,  divides  itself  into  two  periods  :  the  pickled  lime 
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and  the  chewing  gum ;  the  latter,  by  its  noble  persistency, 
bringing  us  down  to  the  present  day.  “The  flavor  lasts." 
Simpler  still  is  Hefty’s  story.  He  is,  was,  and  aspires 
evermore  to  remain,  a  devotee  of  pugilism.  His  fistic 
passion  he  confides  to  Nellie,  telling  how  he  “put 

away"  Kid  Briggs  in  an 
amateur  bout  before  the 
Thoroughbred  Club, 
and  how  he  shone,  as  a 
luminary  of  the  ninety- 
third  degree,  at  John  L. 
Sullivan’s  benefit.  He 
even  reproduces  a  gem 
of  sentiment  proffered  on  that  occasion  by  Lanky  Bob : 
“  I  ’m  halways  ready  to  ’elp  out  in  hany  good  cause,  and 
wot  cause  could  be  better  than  that  of  the  grandest 
fighter  that  God  hever  made?  As  ’e  steps  down  the 
westering  slopes  toward  the  sunset  of  life,  may  peace 
and  good  will  go  with  ’im,  is  the  wish  of  ’is  friend, 
Robert  G.  Fitzsimmons."  For  these  disclosures  con¬ 
cerning  his  rank  in  the  “  sporting  fraternity,"  Hefty  is 
destined  to  receive  a  “jar."  To  his  amazement,  Nellie 
intimates  that  he  has  crossed  himself  before  unworthy 
shrines.  For  thus,  not  infrequently,  do  lady-friends  essay 
the  amelioration  of  steadies.  They  will  at  times  do  a 
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braver  thing :  as  when  some  shuddering  girl  comes  be¬ 
fore  the  city  editor  and  beseeches  him  to  suppress  a  bit 
of  news,  owning  tremulously  and  with  downcast  eyes, 
“A  friend  o’  mine  has  stole  sump’n’.”  As  for  Nellie,  she 
labors  with  her  swain,  evening  after  evening,  till  he 
gives  over  sparring,  “  cuts  out  the  booze,”  deserts  the 
“  2^-cents-a-cue  ”  billiard  rooms,  breaks  with  noxious 
comrades,  and  in  inspired  moments  thinks  of  night- 
school  and  yearns  to  resemble  the  self-made  captains 
of  industry  whose  biographies  embellish  the  “  Sunday 
Star.”  Mayhap  he  will  say  of  her  in  years  to  come,  — 

“  More  like  a  mother  she  were  — 

Showed  me  the  way  to  promotion  an’  pay.” 

Among  benchers  of  the  inner  willow-grove  there  exists, 
I  grant  you,  abundant  silliness.  Nevertheless,  as  you 
pass,  you  may  witness  without  suspecting  it  the  turning- 
point  in  a  career,  —  in  a  girl’s  career,  perhaps.  When 
Nellie  plays  chaplain  to  Hefty,  be  sure  the  youth  will 
reply,  “An’  you  sellin’  mousetraps?  Yous  ain’t  got  no 
ambition,  Nell,  or  you  ’d  go  to  college,”  —  meaning,  of 
course,  Green  and  Wiggs’s  Institute  of  Commercial 
Science.  This  hitching  of  wagons  to  stars,  —  what  comes 
of  it?  In  Nellie’s  case,  we  shall  see  ;  but  Hefty  —  such  is 
the  unsteadiness  of  steadies  —  must  ere  long  swim  out 
of  our  ken.  After  perhaps  a  twelvemonth  of  consecutive 
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Nellie,  —  Nellie  on  the  green  bench,  Nellie  on  the  frozen 
pond,  Nellie  parading  in  “  glad  rags  ”  on  a  Sunday 
afternoon,  Nellie  breasting  the  surf  at  Idlewild  Beach, 
Nellie  at  the  “  theaytre,”  Nellie  tripping  it  bravely  at  the 
Captain’s  (and  at  dances  less  refined,  I  grieve  to  say, 
though  always  policed  by  Hefty),  —  the  lad  lends  ear  to 
the  refrain,  “  The  world  is  full  of  girls  the  same  as  you- 
ou-ou.”  There  comes  a  broken  tryst,  and  Nellie  learns 
that  her  adorer  has  transferred  his  allegiance  to  a  profes¬ 
sional  beauty,  Miss  Kitty  Hughes,  who  “  demonstrates  ” 
in  a  shop-window.  The  eminence  of  her  position,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  glint  of  her  “  tinted  ”  hair,  has  played 
havoc  with  his  inconstant  heart.  At  first  glimpse  of 
her  he  exclaimed,  “  A  swell  dresser  an’  a  good  looker ! 
Gee,  ain’t  she  the  peach  !” 

Heinous  —  ineffably,  inconceivably  heinous  —  is 
Hefty’s  secession,  particularly  in  its  method.  Let  me  cite 
you  an  opinion  by  that  master  of  social  jurisprudence, 
Mr.  Chuck  Connors.  “  It’s  a  dirty  Irish  trick,”  says  he, 
“for  a  gorilla  to  get  a  bundle  stuck  on  him  an’  den  go 
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off  an’  leave  de  bundle  to  go  up  in  de  air  —  see  ?  ”  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  society  tempers  the  law  for  frail  humanity,  ad¬ 
mitting  that  keeping  company  may  eventually  pall  upon 
a  gentleman ;  in  which  afflictive  emergency  it  provides 
a  balm  for  feminine  pride  by  requiring  that  the  final  step 
toward  rupture  shall  remain  the  prerogative  of  the  lady. 
A  gentleman,  when  a-weary,  must  act  in  an  obnoxious 
and  hostile  manner,  thus  courting  dismissal. 

Here  let  us  state  the  case  fairly.  Keeping  company, 
as  interpreted  by  the  best  sages,  simulates  an  engagement 
without  involving  an  engagement.  In  society,  one  takes 
short  views  of  life ;  while  Nellie  gave  Hefty  her  lips  to 
kiss  and  her  waist  to  clasp,  she  has  kept  her  heart  whole. 
They  were  chums,  those  two.  Chums  no  more,  each 
may  seek  a  new  comrade ;  only,  the  smash  should  have 
been  come  at  more  decorously.  “  He  ain’t  no  gentle¬ 
man  !”  cries  Nellie,  as  she  rends  to  bits  Mr.  McCafferty’s 
literary  remains,  —  those  clumsy,  brief  notes  written  on 
ruled  paper  with  an  embossed  design  in  the  upper  left- 
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hand  corner,  and  beginning,  as  is  proper,  “Friend 
Nellie.”  She  reiterates  the  verdict  as  she  pitches  his 
gifts  down  the  air-shaft  —  ‘  ‘  soov-neers  ’’from  the  beaches, 
medals  reminiscent  of  holidays,  and  sundry  buttons  and 
badges  inscribed,  “Skidoo,”  or  “Pm  Afraid  to  Go  Home 
in  the  Dark,”  or  “23  for  you.”  This  frenzy  of  vandalism 
redoubles  her  fury,  and  affords  us  our  opportunity  to 
awaken  within  her  a  resolve  to  have  done  with  the  whole 


race  of  Hefty  McCaffertys,  and  to  choose  her  next  steady 
in  a  more  distinguished  social  milieu.  The  thing  is  per¬ 
fectly  possible.  It  happens.  Like  many  another  girl,  she 
will  rise  in  the  world.  She  will  enter  realms  where  no 
“ gorillas”  ever  “leave  bundles  to  go  up  in  de  air,”  — 
realms,  forsooth,  where  neither  gorillas  nor  bundles  exist. 
Did  n’t  we  say,  back  yonder  in  the  park,  that  Hefty’s 
disdain  for  the  vending  of  mousetraps  would  bear  fruit  ? 
Little  thought  he  then  that  Nellie  would  flee  mousetraps 
to  avoid  henceforth  his  brand  of  gentility. 

So  Nellie  becomes  a  climber.  Society  applauds  climb- 
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ing,  since  it  is  not  by  diplomacy  or  pretense  or  display 
of  opulence  that  one  mounts  from  class  to  class  in  that 
infinitely  complicated  social  organization  we  naively 
term  “  the  masses.”  It  is  by  giving  a  more  and  more 
dazzling  answer  to  the  question,  “Where  do  you  work  ?” 
For  work  is  selective,  and  quality  determines  jobs.  To 
improve  your  social  position,  improve  your  industrial 
position.  Brevets  of  rank  are  conferred  by  employers, 
who  choose  the  most  eligible  from  among  many  appli¬ 
cants.  They  are  ratified  by  one’s  new  associates,  who, 
if  one  shows  deficiency  of  intelligence,  dignity,  comeli¬ 
ness,  or  delicacy,  may  apply  the  eliminatory  treatment 
known  as  “  passing  the  ice-pitcher.” 

Hefty,  you  perceive,  was  altogether  right  in  prescrib¬ 
ing  “  college  ”  for  Nellie  ;  yet  it  costs,  both  in  time  and 
money.  We  may  therefore  suggest  for  her  that  most 
accessible  of  social  elevators,  the  telephone  school.  No 
tuition  fees  there ;  indeed,  the  school  gives  each  pupil 
four  dollars  a  week  for  lunches  and  car-fares.  Nor  are 
bills  rendered  for  “  sarcasm,”  or  “  the  cold,  bitter  laugh 
of  scorn,”  when  girls  conspicuously  better  bred  than 
“the  North  Cove’s  society  belles”  resent  Nellie’s  hoy- 
denish,  graceless  ways,  her  coarse,  guttural  voice,  her 
sibilant  enunciation,  her  slang,  her  defiance  of  grammar, 
and  her  occasional  indulgence  in  swear-words.  Such 
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hazing  continues  till  a  girl  gentler  than  the  rest  draws 
the  parvenu  aside  and  “  tips  her  off.”  “  Honest  to  good¬ 
ness,  dear,”  says  Nellie’s  counselor,  “you  won’t  ever  get 
on  unless  you  put  up  an  up-to-date  front.” 

Now  the  up-to-date  front  will  involve  a  threefold  re¬ 
vision  of  Miss  Grogan,  who  must  acquire  the  speech, 
the  dress,  and  the  manners  of  the  class  she  would  adorn. 
To  speak  softly  and  grammatically  and  in  the  main 
without  slang  —  that  is  relatively  easy  ;  it  means  only 
doing  what  she  has  been  taught  to  do  in  the  public 
school.  Waitresses  do  as  much  —  except  when  off  duty. 
Dress,  too,  yields  readily  to  reform,  which  demands 
chiefly  a  striving  after  simplicity,  with  the  dismissal  of 
portrait  brooches,  diamond-studded  side-combs,  and  the 
tendency  to  distribute  one’s  favors  simultaneously  and 
impartially  among  the  colors,  —  in  a  word,  it  demands 
a  deference  to  the  distinction  between  the  gay  and  the 
“  guy.” 

Perhaps  you  have  wondered  why,  with  us  as  lovely  pat¬ 
terns,  society  parades  the  caste-insignia  that  excite  the 
mirth  of  aristocrats.  You  had  only  to  glance  at  Nellie 
to  deduce  shop,  while  as  for  Hefty,  he  gloried  in  his 
“  roached  ”  hair,  his  tilted  derby,  his  celluloid  collar,  and 
a  pink  ready-made  four-in-hand  tucked  into  his  shirt- 
bosom.  The  fact  is,  society  craves  no  admiration  from 
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aristocrats.  It  ignores  their  existence  or  deplores  it. 
None  too  flattering,  you  will  find,  is  the  cat’s-eye  view 
of  the  queen.  Society  reads  of  aristocratic  divorces  ;  it 
Tears  from  a  veracious  butler  how  seventeen  highly 
aristocratic  young  gentlemen  tarried  too  patiently  over 
their  glasses  and  were  ultimately  subtabulated ;  it  gets 
frightful  reports  from  serving-maids.  “  If  a  rich  girl  goes 
wrong,  it  ain’t  her  finish,”  —  so  runs  the  common  tale,  — 
“  but  if  a  poor  girl  goes  wrong  it  puts  her  on  the  blink 
for  keeps.”  Besides,  society  judges  the  “  high  lifes  ” 
more  harshly  than  the  “  high  lifes  ”  judge  society,  since 
the  Cove  never  tempers  its  arraignment  with  compas¬ 
sion.  Queens  may  pity  cats,  but  cats  won’t  pity  queens. 

Yet  who  can  progress  socially  without  in  some  sort 
stooping  to  conquer  ?  As  N ellie  approximates  the  “  bonn- 
tonn’s”  dress,  so  she  sets  about  approximating  its  man¬ 
ners.  A  frightful  task,  —  there  are  such  hosts  and  hosts 
of  manners !  Here,  again,  let  us  strive  to  think  clearly. 

Manners,  I  take  it,  fall  into  two  categories :  on  the  one 

• 

hand,  the  subjective  and  artistic ;  on  the  other,  the  ob¬ 
jective  and  moral.  To  illustrate,  it  is  an  aesthetic  motive, 
primarily,  that  prompts  the  aerial  handshake  or  the 
effort,  D.  V.,  to  determine  which  fork.  It  is  an  ethical 
motive,  primarily,  that  makes  one  proffer  a  seat  in  a 
car  or  hasten  to  pick  up  a  parcel.  Etiquette,  as  distin- 
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guished  from  courtesy,  has  no  doubt  its  altruistic  by-play ; 
it  pleases  one’s  companions.  Courtesy,  as  distinguished 
from  etiquette,  has  no  doubt  its  selfish  by-play ;  it  grati¬ 
fies  one’s  own  sense  of  grace.  Yet,  when  considered  in 
their  initial  bearings,  the  two  categories  stand  apart. 

Of  subjective  and  artistic  manners,  “  the  delicacy  of 
beautiful  carriage  and  customs,”  society  takes  small 
heed.  The  “  North  Cove’s  society  belles”  will  call  aloud 
to  one  another  across  the  street.  They  will  chew  gum 
as  publicly  as  they  repair  their  “pompadour  rolls.” 
They  will  indulge  in  wildly  explosive  giggles.  They  are 
“flossy,”  too.  Out  walking  on  Sunday  afternoon,  they 
will  gaze  dauntlessly  into  every  man’s  face,  as  who 
should  say,  “Next  minute  I’ll  wink  at  yous!”  though 
next  minute  never  comes.  While  chatting  with  the 
Terry s  and  Jerrys  of  society,  they  will  lay  hands  upon 
coat-sleeves,  or,  to  point  a  joke,  dig  the  victim  in  the 
ribs.  At  times  you  wonder  how  they  so  commonly 
remain  good.  Attribute  that  phenomenon  to  their  “  wis¬ 
dom  ”  ;  also  to  the  fine  appreciativeness  with  which  men 
in  society  “dope  out”  these  feminine  foibles,  realizing 
that  a  clean  conscience  may  accompany  even  the 
“fiercest”  of  deportment.  Finally,  count  upon  the  tre¬ 
mendous  restraining  power  of  the  confessional. 

But  when  it  comes  to  objective  manners,  manners 
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that  are  “shadows  of  virtues,”  society  excels.  For  a  ser¬ 
vice,  apply  confidently  to  the  man  in  overalls  or  to  the 
maid  with  the  portrait  brooch.  For  consideration,  too, 
though  I  say  this  with  less  conviction.  It  is  by  consid¬ 
ering,  considering  most  carefully,  that  you  put  your¬ 
self  into  another’s  place,  and  the  feat  takes  all  your 
logic,  all  your  imagination,  all  your  quick  responsive¬ 
ness  to  circumstance.  Have  patience,  then,  if  occasion¬ 
ally  society  seems  a  bit  wanting  in  deference,  that  is, 
a  bit  “chesty.”  Says  Greville,  “Unbecoming  forward¬ 
ness  oftener  proceeds  from  ignorance  than  from  impu¬ 
dence  ”  ;  says  Emerson,  “  Defect  in  manners  is  usually 
a  defect  of  fine  perceptions.”  Perchance  you  have  no¬ 
ticed  such  shortcomings,  now  and  then,  even  among 
aristocrats.  And  among  aristocrats  there  may  at  inter¬ 
vals  be  detected  a  finished,  burnished  insincerity  never 
encountered  in  society.  For  society  is  “on  the  level”  ; 
it  accepts  the  Emersonian  precept,  “  The  first  point  of 
courtesy  must  always  be  truth,  as  really  all  forms  of 
good  breeding  point  that  way.” 

Already  schooled  in  kindness  and  sincerity,  Nellie 
strives  to  master  the  amenities.  Partly  by  imitation, 
partly  by  perusing  a  valuable  treatise  called  “  Don’t,” 
and  partly  by  heeding  counsel  imparted  by  the  girl  who 
“  tips  her  off,”  she  acquires  a  sort  of  business,  or  pidgin, 
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decorum  that  will  later  become  second  nature.  Thus 
panoplied,  she  may  invite  us  to  furnish  her  a  job.  What 
better,  for  our  purpose  and  hers,  than  the  post  of  switch¬ 
board  operator  at  that  modest  but  very  respectable 
hotel,  the  Topsfield.  There,  let  us  assume,  the  manager 
is  favorably  impressed  with  Miss  Grogan’s  “  up-to-date 
front,”  and  promises  her  “  ten  dollars  per.” 

Now,  hotel  lobbies,  you  have  heard,  bulge  with 
temptations.  Possibly ;  but  so  do  street-corners  and 
socials  and  beaches,  and  even,  through  the  contacts 
they  enforce,  the  basements  of  shops.  But  a  new  arma¬ 
ment  has  of  late  been  added  for  Nellie’s  protection, — 
pride.  She  was  vain  before,  —  grotesquely  vain.  To-day 
the  dominant  passion  springs  from  a  sense  of  impor¬ 
tance,  of  success,  of  still  bigger  success  ahead.  It  will 
shield  her  in  the  amusement  resort  to  which  we  mean 
next  to  send  her.  The  accustomed  ones  no  longer  suit 
her  dignity ;  so  she  rejoices  that  the  roller-skating  rink 
has  resumed  its  “sessions.”  One  regrets  that  word  “  ses- 
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sions”  ;  when  skating,  “sessions’’  are  just  what  one 
yearns  to  avoid.  Some,  especially  the  clergy,  regret 
and  avoid  the  rink  itself,  though  society  knows  better. 
It  knows  that  skating  at  least  precludes  intemperance ; 
imagine,  if  you  can,  a  tipsy  Mr.  Winkle !  Moreover,  it 
knows  that  the  rink’s  one  grave  fault  —  namely,  its 
serving  as  a  “mixer,”  making  heterogeneous  strangers 
acquainted  ill-advisedly  —  has  less  potency  than  its 
critics  imagine.  Come  in  and  see.  As  you  enter,  you 
hear  a  vast,  heavy  roaring,  as  of  the  mills  of  the  gods. 
As  you  approach  the  skaters,  quick !  your  hat !  —  for  the 
maelstrom  of  moving  figures  draws  with  it  a  mighty 
whirlwind.  Thousands  of  figures,  it  seems ;  and  ex¬ 
tremely  varied  are  the  grades  of  society  they  represent. 
They  go  gliding  before  the  benches  where  sit  spectators, 
or  skaters  out  of  breath ;  spinning  beneath  the  huge 
oriole’s  nest  of  a  bandstand  that  hangs  from  the  trussed 
and  garlanded  roof ;  coursing  in  deep  ranks,  or  in  threes 
and  fours,  or  in  couples,  or  even  singly.  Whereas  dances 
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involve  partners,  a  girl  may  skate  alone.  Indeed,  it  is 
no  disgrace  to  turn  wall-flower  and  listen  to  the  music, 
or,  on  occasion,  watch  the  hired  “skatorial  artists.” 
Accordingly,  we  may  think  of  Nellie  as  tripping  it  on 
the  light,  fantastic  roller,  in  company  with  girls  she  has 
known  at  the  telephone  school,  or  with  girls  they  know, 
or  with  youths  they  introduce.  Here,  as  readily  as  else¬ 
where,  she  can  enforce  the  precept,  “Tout  bien  ou 
rien,”  which  is  by  interpretation,  “  None  but  the  refined 
need  brace  up.” 

This  insistence  upon  gentility  has  already  asserted 
itself  touching  a  yet  more  vital  matter.  Slowly  and  not 
without  squirms  of  self-reproof,  Nellie  has  come  to 
look  scornfully  upon  the  North  Cove.  She  would  pre¬ 
fer  Arlington  Avenue,  where  the  Topsfield’s  telegraph 
operator  has  lodgings,  and  where  one  may  proclaim 
one’s  address  with  some  elation.  Little  does  she  dream 
how  soon  she  too  will  dwell  there,  or  how  grievous  a 
calamity  is  to  facilitate  her  transplantation.  If  we  follow 
for  the  moment  the  individual  Nellie,  who  is  presently 
to  lose  her  mother,  we  shall  find  a  motherless  Nellie 
more  typical  than  before.  In  general,  the  Cove  is  as 
unmothered  as  unchaperoned,  and  were  scarce  less  for¬ 
tunate  if  orphaned.  In  general,  its  earliest  recollection 
is  a  harsh  voice  shrieking,  “  G’wan,  ye  little  divvle,  or 
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I’ll  lam  the  head  offn  yous  !  ”  And  generally,  as  girls 
begin  to  grow  up,  their  mothers  turn  them  loose,  so  that 
at  thirteen  they  run  the  streets  all  the  evening,  go  where 
they  like,  do  what  they  like.  The  other  night  little 
Mary  Maloney  was  out  till  dawn.  Relating  the  inci¬ 
dent,  Mrs.  Maloney  absolved  herself  by  exclaiming, 
half-proudly,  “  Me  brave  Mary ’s  that  high-minded  !  ” 
Naturally,  Mrs.  Grogan  abdicated  her  authority  when 
Nellie  achieved  her  debut ;  society  so  requires  ;  but  till 
then  she  exercised  a  solicitude  whose  lack,  on  the  part 
of  other  mothers,  explains  many  a  tragic  downfall. 

Now  an  interval ;  an  interval  dictated  by  the  bio¬ 
graphy  of  the  individual  Nellie  who  impersonates  the 
type.  A  year  passes,  —  to  be  exact,  a  year  and  four 
months,  —  after  which  Miss  Helen  Grogan,  of  Arling¬ 
ton  Avenue,  has  begun  to  recover  her  blithe  spirits. 
Will  you  venture  to  call  ?  Hers  is  the  fine  tall  mansion 
between  the  one  with  the  palmist’s  sign  and  the  one 
where  they  teach  stage-dancing.  Northward  and  south¬ 
ward  stretch  endless  solid  blocks  of  mansions  just  like 
it,  save  as  here  and  there  a  lower  story  has  become  a 
shop.  Cast  shells  of  the  rich,  they  are  now  the  abodes 
of  “  trot-mealers  ”  and  “folding-Bedouins.”  Families 
have  moved  out.  Detached  individuals  have  moved 
in.  Society,  here,  consists  of  single  folks  in  chambers. 
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To  you  —  and  likewise  to  the  youths  who  flock  to  see 
Nellie  —  her  landlady  says  bluntly,  “Miss  Grogan? 
Fourth  floor,  rear.  Sure !  You  can  go  right  up.” 

Well,  two  centuries  ago,  as  you  may  read  in  “The 
Spectator,”  ladies  of  fashion  received  admirers  in  their 
chambers,  —  and  ere  the  ladies  had  risen.  Addison  de¬ 
nounced  the  custom,  and  quite  numerous  are  they  who 
denounce  with  equal  solemnity  this  infinitely  less  star¬ 
tling  arrangement.  To  such  I  rejoin,  Nellie  and  all  Ar¬ 
lington  Avenue  will  unite  in  protesting  the  innocency 
of  a  usage  based  upon  compulsion.  The  boarding-house 
had  a  common  parlor,  but  when  the  boarders  slew  the 
boarding-house,  they  slew  the  parlor  along  with  it ;  the 
lodging-house  has  none ;  it  can’t  have  —  and  yield  a 
profit.  Exceptions  ?  Yes,  but  how  rare  they  are  !  Again, 
neither  Nellie  nor  her  guests  will  demand  a  parlor. 
They  respect  the  fourth-floor  call,  and  enjoy  its  cosy 
informality  ;  for  a  timorous  race  are  they  of  the  Avenue ; 
most  of  them  have  come  but  lately  from  the  country. 

Threadbare  stair-carpets,  niches  where  once  stood 
statuettes,  doors  half  ajar,  each  door  veiling  a  human 
life,  or  not  quite  veiling  it,  —  till  you  reach  Nellie’s  door 
and  knock.  She  springs  to  let  you  in,  —  a  changed 
Nellie,  changed  and  wondrously  improved  since  her  en¬ 
trance  into  society.  Though  perhaps  she  lacks  reserve, 
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she  has  charm,  sweet  graciousness,  and  little  piquant 
traces  of  culture,  among  them  the  broad  A.  The  up-to- 
date  front  has  struck  in.  She  is  prettier,  too.  Her  face 
has  outgrown  the  slight  underlying  sullenness  so  com¬ 
mon  in  society,  and  has  meanwhile  gained  that  signifi¬ 
cant  look  of  focus  which  North  Cove  beauty  almost 
invariably  lacks.  She  has  acquired  it  through  the  dis¬ 
cipline  the  switch-board  enforces  upon  attention.  And 
Nellie  can  talk,  —  so  engagingly  that  you  almost  forget 
to  scrutinize  this  room  where  the  fourth-floor  calls 
obtain.  Glance  about  you.  Yonder  lugubrious  sarcopha¬ 
gus, —  that’s  the  folding-bed.  This  music  cabinet?  A 
wash-stand.  The  artlessly,  though  ever  so  artfully,  ar¬ 
ranged  screen?  A  nook  for  the  bureau.  Laughs  Nellie, 
“  In  my  room  everything  is  something  else !  ”  So  is 
the  room.  At  present  it  is  a  parlor.  And  if  no  chaperon 
presides,  neither  are  there  chaperons  at  the  Topsfield, 
or  in  offices  where  the  bachelor  maids  of  Arlington 
Avenue  pass  whole  days  in  masculine  company. 

But  what,  you  ask,  means  the  litter  of  papers  that 
dropped  from  Nellie’s  lap  as  she  rose  to  let  you  in? 
Stenography!  The  same  eager  ambition  that  got  its 
start  when  Hefty  McCafferty  derided  mousetraps  and 
the  vending  thereof,  is  still  active.  Why  spend  one’s  life 
among  the  “  Have-you-got-’ems  ?  ”  Though  “  Central  ” 
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stands  well  socially,  she  merely  stands.  A  stenographer 
may  progress,  —  become,  by  your  leave,  a  law-clerk,  a 
private  secretary,  or  even  a  journalist,  improving  her 
social  status  as  she  improves  her  professional  status. 
That  is  why  Nellie  fashions  pot-hooks  and  chicken- 
tracks  during  otherwise  idle  intervals  at  the  switch¬ 
board,  attends  a  class  at  the  People’s  Institute,  and 
trains  her  fingers  in  nimbleness  at  “  home.”  I  call  her 
case  typical ;  not  universally  representative  by  any 
means,  but  typical  in  the  sense  that  here  you  have  in 
full  flower  a  spirit  germinal  throughout  society,  —  the 
spirit  that  depopulates  the  kitchen  to  crowd  the  mill, 
the  spirit  that  puts  brass  buttons  and  a  helmet  on  your 
erstwhile  truckman,  the  spirit  that  drives  men  out  of  the 
Navy  into  less  attractive  but  more  eminent  callings,  the 
spirit  that  inspires  a  thousand  applicants  for  the  puniest 
crumbs  of  officialism  at  City  Hall,  the  spirit  that  hails 
night  school  with  joyous  gratitude  and  enlists  patrons 
for  innumerable  correspondence  schools.  Never  a  hint 
of  advancement  but  society  grows  excited,  —  that  is,  all 
save  a  sunken  residue  not  worthy  the  name  of  society. 
What  if  aspiration  ends  but  too  commonly  in  disap¬ 
pointment  ?  The  aspiration  is  splendid. 

Considering  the  elegance  of  Nellie’s  present  entour¬ 
age,  one  may  marvel  that  she  yearns  for  yet  better. 
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When  she  dines  at  the  Exclusive,  the  Bon-Ton,  the 
Elite,  or  indeed  at  any  of  the  Avenue’s  magnificent 
twenty-one-meal-ticket  cafes,  she  receives  nods  of  merry 
recognition  from  the  most  fashionable  of  feminine  wage- 
earners  ;  while  as  for  her  masculine  retinue,  it  constitutes 
a  veritable  salon.  In  Miss  Grogan’s  sky-parlor  one  may 
meet  three  highly  polished  “  sales-persons,”  a  student 
of  watch-making,  a  book-keeper  or  so,  a  developer  of 
photographs,  two  telegraph  operators,  and  a  proof¬ 
reader  who  describes  himself  as  “  on  the  Star.”  Deco¬ 
rous  youths  are  these.  In  their  urban  state  they  display 
the  zeal  of  the  convert.  In  manner  and  speech,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  dress,  they  achieve  a  more  than  metropolitan 
virtuosity.  The  developer  of  photographs,  having  worn 
a  black  tie  with  his  hired  evening  clothes  at  the  Mutual 
Aid  Society’s  annual  dinner,  remained  under  a  cloud 
for  six  weeks. 

But  are  n’t  there  times  when  so  much  grandeur  rests 
heavily  on  Nellie’s  spirits,  times  when  she  wishes  she 
was  back  in  the  North  Cove  ?  Perhaps,  just  as  there  are 
times  when  a  lass  newly  endowed  with  long  skirts  and 
coiled  tresses  bewails  her  extinct  occupation  of  climbing 
trees.  Moreover,  you  will  appreciate  that  in  certain 
respects  the  Cove  was  superior  to  the  Avenue.  There, 
Nellie  courted  what  acquaintanceship  she  chose  ;  now 
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she  waits  for  introductions,  —  a  rather  drastic  limitation, 
when  you  come  to  think  of  it.  There,  a  girl  sought  what 
fun  she  liked  and  paid  her  way ;  here  she  goes  where 
she ’s  invited,  mainly,  and  at  a  man’s  expense,  —  a  fine 
arrangement,  on  its  economic  side,  but  a  damper  upon 
spontaneity  and,  to  many  a  girl,  the  cause  of  much  tar¬ 
rying  at  home.  There,  the  steady  prevailed,  while  he 
lasted  ;  here  a  whole  battalion  of  suitors,  —  some  over- 
serious  and  in  need  of  a  squelching,  others  mere  roving 
knights  attaching  themselves  to  girl  after  girl  with  a 
shockingly  inconstant  levity  not  tolerated  in  the  Cove. 
They  flirt,  these  errant  beaux ;  some  even  make  a  virtue 
of  flirtation.  “  Flirting  is  beneficial,”  writes  one  of  them 
in  the  People’s  Column.  “  It  gives  a  backward  or  bash¬ 
ful  fellow  confidence  in  himself  and  encourages  him  to 
study  and  read,  that  he  may  be  interesting  when  talking 
to  new  friends.” 

Nevertheless,  the  Cove’s  gayeties  savored  too  often  of 
the  penurious  and  cheapy-cheapy.  One  dangled  about 
the  edges  of  bliss,  lacking  the  cash  to  plunge  in.  Not 
contentedly  does  society  look  on  while  the  opulent 
afford  rented  bathing  -  suits,  go  moonlight  -  riding  in 
canoes,  or  ascend  hilariously  in  the  Big  Eli  Wheel ;  and 
there  lurks  a  certain  ignominy  about  going  to  the 
“theaytre”  on  tickets  laid  hold  of  through  politics. 
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The  Avenue,  meanwhile,  maintains  a  wild  and  splendid 
disregard  of  expense  ;  it  has  the  mood  of  him  who  cries, 
“  Come  on  in,  the  water ’s  fine  !  ”  Says  the  developer 
of  photographs,  “  Scrimp  all  you  like  when  you  ’re  out 
alone,  but  when  you  take  a  lady,  do  it  right !  ”  Not  that 
all  Nellie’s  admirers  live  up  to  that  lofty  principle ;  the 
student  of  watch-making,  I  dread  to  own,  retains  a 
noble  bucolic  thrift.  At  home  it  was  his  wont  to  invite 
his  inamorata  to  prayer-meetings,  auctions,  funerals, 
and  fires.  To  him,  consequently,  Miss  Grogan  owes  the 
exhilaration  of  attending  a  Prohibitionist  rally,  a  police¬ 
men’s  parade,  the  grand  opening  of  the  International 
Clothing  Store,  and  a  service  in  memory  of  deceased 
Elks.  And  of  course  he  takes  her  walking. 

You  would  love  to  go  walking  with  Nellie.  She  pre¬ 
fers  the  fashionable  thoroughfares,  but  a  little  coaxing 
will  lure  her  into  the  parks,  and  there  the  fun  begins. 
All  around  her  she  sees  representatives  of  the  life  that 
once  was  hers  and  that  she  now  finds  most  mockable. 
Girls  go  by,  with  an  air  of  “I  ’m  here  with  the  berries,” 
—  the  phrase  is  Hefty’s,  —  and  Nellie  laughs.  Silly 
couples  on  benches  express  their  regard  after  the  fash¬ 
ion  of  their  kind,  —  and  Nellie  jeers.  Other  couples 
pass,  invariably  the  man  taking  the  girl’s  arm  ;  out  in 
rowboats,  amateur  mariners  exhibit  their  imperfect  ac- 
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quaintance  with  oars  ;  on  shore,  the  facetious  point  out 
commanding  objects  in  the  landscape,  —  “There’s  the 
Himmalay  Mountains,  hee,  hee!”  or  “That’s  Black¬ 
well’s  Island,  hee,  hee  !  ”  —  while  Nellie  indulges  a  glo¬ 
rious,  incommensurable  mirth.  But  why  has  she  halted 
so  suddenly  to  pick  up  a  newspaper  some  bencher  has 
abandoned  ?  See !  The  paper  contains  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  prizes  awarded  in  the  “Sunday  Star’s” 
Beauty  Contest.  “  First  Prize :  Miss  Sadie  Fogarty,  the 
North  Cove  Hebe.” 

Three  years  ago  Nellie  would  have  burst  with  envy. 
A  year  ago,  the  up-to-date  front  would  have  slipped  its 
adjustment ;  a  frantic  storm  of  giggles  would  have  con¬ 
cluded  with,  “Say,  ain’t  she  the  limit?  Ain’t  she  the 
scream?”  To-day  Nellie  laughs  heartily  enough,  but 
keeps  her  dignity.  She  has  assimilated  the  elegance, 
the  refinement,  the  savoir  faire  of  Arlington  Avenue. 
In  fact,  she  no  longer  insists  on  being  called  a  lady  or 
upon  calling  the  Avenue’s  social  life  “society.”  Wish 
her  success,  then,  with  her  pot-hooks  and  chicken- 
tracks  !  No  matter  to  what  pinnacles  of  gentility  she 
may  ascend,  she  will  adorn  them. 

But  deeds  outdo  wishes,  and  I  think  we  may  reason¬ 
ably  undertake  to  marry  Nellie  off.  She  has  piloted  us 
up  from  darkest  society  to  the  point  where  it  blends 
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with  the  world  “  not  in  society.’’  Let  us  manifest  our 
gratitude  by  allying  her  with  a  rising  restaurateur  of 
the  Avenue,  whom  she  weds  in  the  conventional  man¬ 
ner,  after  announcing  the  conventional  engagement, 
which  follows  the  conventional  courtship.  Cherishing  a 
liking  for  Nellie,  I  insist  upon  these  details,  though  not 
unaware  that  many  have  been  made  happy  in  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  ways.  For  instance,  by  subscribing  to  “  Cupid’s 
Monitor,”  which  contains  helpful  advertisements  ac¬ 
companied  with  portraits  of  “parties”  contemplating 
matrimony.  The  portraits  have  so  commonplace  a  so¬ 
lemnity  that  one  can’t  suspect  mischief.  And  as  for  the 
little  matter  of  decorum,  the  editor  sets  you  right.  Says 
he,  “  There  is  certainly  no  more  impropriety  in  adver¬ 
tising  for  a  partner  in  the  most  important  undertaking 
in  life  than  there  is  in  advertising  for  a  partner  in  tem¬ 
porary  business  affairs  of  less  importance.  Be  wise,  and 
marry  to  our  advantage.”  “  Cupid’s  Monitor,”  however, 
gets  few  recruits  in  the  Avenue,  despite  the  encour- 
aging  poem  in  its  upper  right-hand  corner :  — 

“  Though  young  birds  in  flying  fall, 

Still  their  wings  grow  stronger  ; 

And  the  next  time  they  can  keep 
Up  a  little  longer.” 

And  Nellie’s  engagement,  —  I  speak  of  its  announce¬ 
ment  because  frequently  the  Avenue  cloaks  approaching 
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nuptials  in  a  mantle  of  fibs  till  the  last  moment.  The 
marriage,  too,  requires  some  emphasis  as  concerns  its 
modus,  so  often  does  society  favor  the  secret  alliance, 
which  is  blazed  abroad  next  morning  with  colossal  pub¬ 
licity,  the  papers  printing  a  pair  of  spacious  blots  or 
blurs  representing  the  high  contracting  parties.  No  such 
absurdities  for  our  Nellie. 

Congratulations,  now,  to  both  bride  and  groom,  —  to 
the  groom  especially.  If  he  deplores  certain  incidents 
in  Nellie’s  past,  let  him  give  thanks  for  the  merits  her 
past  has  developed.  Having  earned  her  living,  she 
knows  the  value  of  money.  Having  grown  up  among 
workers,  she  can  share  her  husband’s  business  cares. 
“  Wise,”  she  can  protect  her  children  against  many  a 
foe  whose  existence  the  gentle-bred  mother  knows  no¬ 
thing  of.  And  her  goodness,  —  it  is  the  tested,  tempted, 
disciplined  goodness  a  man  can  count  on.  Here  and 
there  other  girls,  in  the  Cove  and  the  Avenue,  have 
come  to  grief  under  the  conditions  that  have  made 
Nellie  strong;  and  now  and  then  their  stories  are  held 
up  as  typical,  casting  a  burden  and  a  stain  upon  those 
who  had  burdens  enough  before  and  who  struggle  hard 
enough,  God  knows,  to  maintain  their  fair  name.  Is 
that  right,  think  you?  Ask  Nellie!  Better  yet,  ask 
Nellie’s  husband. 
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WHEN  “those  old-maid  tabbies,  the  Muses,” 
took  residence  in  East  Gissing  Street,  there 
was  doubtless  much  laughter  among  the 
gods.  For  while  that  thoroughfare  begins  grandly,  with 
rows  of  stately,  bow-windowed  lodging-houses,  and  here 
and  there  a  basement  restaurant  displaying  the  legend, 
“Twenty-one-Meal  Tickets,  Gents  $4,  Ladies  $3.50,”  it 
soon  shades  off  into  tenements,  ancient  beyond  the  ken 
of  building  inspectors,  though  each  tenement-house  has 
a  smart  new  front  of  variegated  brick,  with  decorative 
fire-escapes,  and  an  ultra-modern  date,  done  in  sheet- 
iron  painted  to  look  like  stone. 

There  was  laughter,  too,  among  the  old-maid  tabbies. 
Some  fairly  uproarious  humors  developed  as  they  set 
about  acquainting  East  Gissing  Street  with  the  pleasures 
of  intellect  and  taste.  But  Muses,  when  they  laugh,  keep 
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a  genial  spirit, — here  especially,  since  it  was  no  prankish 
impulse  that  sent  them  hither.  Rather  was  it  a  prompting 
not  unnatural  to  the  spinsterly  heart,  —  the  temptation 
to  turn  social  settler.  However  amusing  their  experi¬ 
ment,  they  yearned,  every  tabby  of  them,  to  deserve  from 
each  bitterly  deprived  human  soul  in  the  vicinage  a  re¬ 
sponse  which,  albeit  in  phrases  more  suited  to  Chimmie 
Fadden  than  to  Ovid,  should  say,  —  or  strive  to  say,  — 
“  Thanks,  Muse,  to  thee !  Thou  art  a  respite  from  care, 
thou  art  a  medicine  for  woe  !  ” 

Now,  single  ladies  from  Pieria  are  set  in  their  ways,  and 
high  praise  is  due  the  Sisters  Nine  for  remodeling  their 
programme  so  that  certain  refined  activities  not  accred¬ 
ited  to  Muses  in  the  Classical  Dictionary  should  receive 
attention.  With  most  obliging  adaptability,  they  now 
preside  over  Mr.  Aaron  Silverman’s  bookshop,  the  meta¬ 
physical  exploits  of  the  Princess  Fatima,  the  waxen 
effigies  in  the  Chamber  of  Horrors,  young  Terence 
McSweeney’s  recitals  on  the  mouth-organ,  and  the  ca- 
perings  and  carolings  of  “amatuers”  at  the  “home  of 
burlesque.”  In  a  word,  they  assume  a  gracious  tutelage 
over  literature,  philosophy,  art,  music,  and  the  stage. 
When  pressed  to  tell  which  Muse  attends  to  which,  it 
is  my  custom  to  lead  the  inquirer  through  the  quarter, 
show  him  how  the  work  is  faring,  and  bid  him  decide 
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for  himself.  I  begin  by  turning  his  steps  toward  Mr. 
Silverman’s. 

Before  that  temple  of  belles-lettres  stand  several 
representatives  of  our  reading  public,  consuming  litera¬ 
ture  through  glass.  In  Mr.  Silverman’s  window,  amid 
monuments  of  chewing-tobacco,  ink-bottles,  apples,  for¬ 
tune-telling  cards,  clay  pipes,  and  exceedingly  durable 
confectionery,  you  detect  three  outspread  periodicals. 
One  of  those  charming  weeklies  exists  to  reduce  swollen 
fortunes  by  negotiating  loans  in  return  for  “  pleasant 
paragraphs,”  or  for  the  surcease  of  “unpleasant  para¬ 
graphs.”  It  affords  the  humble  those  glimpses  of  aristo¬ 
cratic  imperfections  which  make  socialists  of  some  and 
contented  —  even  enthusiastic  —  pariahs  of  others.  The 
next  depicts  the  delicate  eccentricities  of  our  stage,  par¬ 
ticularly  its  abhorrence  of  propriety  in  dress.  The  third, 
on  rose-tinted  paper,  has  a  full-length  portrait  of  Mr. 
Kid  Muldoon,  nude  to  the  belt,  and  doubling  up  both 
fists  in  a  most  deterrent  and  alarming  manner,  while  the 
opposite  page  bears  a  tasteful  woodcut,  in  which  six  Vas- 
sar  undergraduates  are  slaughtering  a  policeman.  So 
this,  one  might  fancy,  explains  what  has  become  of  our 
banished  wood-engravers.  Rosy  as  was  their  past,  their 
present  seems  still  more  so.  However,  I  had  once  the 
sorrow  of  meeting  an  artist  who  served  that  pinky  jour- 
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nal,  and  from  him  I  learned  of  countless  aged  wood-cuts 
corded  up  in  its  cellar  and  fetched  out  seriatim  to  scare 
a  quaking  world. 

Conspicuous,  there  in  the  window,  are  the  three  pearls 
of  contemporary  journalism.  Are  they  equally  conspic¬ 
uous  in  the  intellectual  life 
of  East  Gissing  Street?  By 
no  means !  At  ten  cents 
the  copy,  they  find  devo¬ 
tees,  not  in  the  tenements, 
but  in  the  barber-shops  of 
our  happy  country — which 
informs  you  why  Puritans 
shave  themselves,  martyr¬ 
ing  their  chins  in  cure  of 
their  souls. 

In  quest  of  the  literature 
dear,  unutterably  dear,  to 
the  hearts  of  the  people, 
step  within  and  present 
yourself  to  Mr.  Aaron  Silverman,  poet  and  scholar.  To 
curry  favor,  confess  that  many  a  time  have  you  seen  his 
Yiddish  verses  belauded  in  the  press  —  as  is  true,  since 
reporters  not  learned  in  linguistic  lore  have  prepared 
numerous  Sunday  “  specials  ”  by  interviewing  “  the 
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sweet  singer  of  East  Gissing  Street,”  and  plagiarizing 
his  opinion  of  his  epics.  Rely,  too,  upon  his  disdain  for 
the  books  he  purveys.  A  reader  of  Tolstoi,  Zola,  and 
Tourgenieff,  and  regarding  his  present  establishment  as 
a  stepping-stone  toward  eminence,  —  a  stage  in  the 
progress  between  peddling  shoestrings  on  the  curb  and 
writing  Silverman  and  Company  in  gigantic  gold  letters 
over  a  warehouse  twelve  stories  high,  —  his  point  of 
view  is  sufficiently  akin  to  your  own.  With  infinite 
merriment,  he  will  show  you  that  finely  typical  example 
of  literature  for  the  lowly,  the  “  Diamond  Series  of  Popu¬ 
lar  Novels.” 

You  have  heard,  I  dare  say,  of  a  certain  modesty  to 
be  noticed  in  publishers.  Rarely  does  that  virtue  find 
more  dignified  expression  than  in  the  announcement, 
“  A  purchase  of  two  or  three  of  these  books  will  make 
you  a  firm  believer  that  no  line  of  fiction  can  touch  the 
Diamond  Series.  It  is  plainly  the  line  most  desired  by 
the  American  public.  As  regards  literary  reputation,  its 
authors  are  the  foremost  men  and  women  of  our  time.” 
Obviously  ;  for  the  “  line”  includes,  among  other  incon¬ 
testable  masterpieces,  “  Kidnapped  on  her  Wedding- 
Journey,”  by  Eppie  Angeline  Roden ;  “  Should  She  Have 
Shot  Him  ?  ”  by  Dorothy  Clay  Perkins  ;  “  Death  before 
Dishonor,”  by  Captain  E.  Sawyer  Smith ;  “  Queenie 
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Delmar’s  Love-Test,”  by  Mrs.  Georgie  Brown ;  and 
“  For  His  Sister’s  Honor,”  by  Thomasina  Q.  Bangs. 

Perusing  these  exquisite  romances,  one  at  first  mar¬ 
vels  why  the  late  Marion  Crawford  escaped  enrollment 
among  “  the  foremost  men  and  women  of  our  time.” 
Later,  the  mystery  clears.  It  is  because  of  his  frugality. 
Whereas  a  single  mistaken  identity,  a  single  dark  secret, 
and  a  single  awful  suspense,  followed  by  a  single  hair’s- 
breadth  escape,  would  suffice  for  a  Crawford  thriller, 
“the  foremost  men  of  our  time”  will  have  got  that  far 
by  the  end  of  their  first  chapter.  Besides,  consider  the 
economic  problem.  Why  expend  fifteen  dollars  for  ten 
mollified  melodramas  by  Mr.  Marion  Crawford,  when  a 
like  total  of  jumps  and  shudders  comes  at  ten  cents  in 
the  Diamond  Series  and  complete  in  one  volume? 

Moreover,  Mr.  Crawford  was  distressingly  deficient  in 
the  arts  of  mise-en-scene.  How  refreshing,  after  his  sub¬ 
dued  coloring  and  over-scrupulous  attention  to  values, 
to  open  a  Diamond  “liner”  and  read:  “For  in  truth 
the  young  girl  wTas  so  surrounded  with  obsequious 
hand-maidens,  tremulous  attendants,  and  bowing  pages, 
who  anticipated  her  every  whim,  foresaw  her  every 
lightest  wish,  and  sprang  to  offer  her  homage  as 
to  an  empress,  that  it  was  natural  that  her  army  of 
adoring  servitors  should  believe  that  this  workaday 
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world  of  ours  was  created  for  her  boudoir  and  tiring- 
* 

room !  ” 

Or  again :  “For  months  before  the  grand  garden- 
party,  Faun  wold  seethed  with  excited  preparations.  A 
superb  marquee  was  erected  upon  the  lawn,  —  not  the 
ordinary  marquee,  which  is  at  best  but  a  flimsy  and  un¬ 
substantial  affair,  but  a  veritable  palace,  within  whose 
marble  recesses  glowed  all  the  gorgeous  colors  of  the 
Orient,  with  a  rich  profusion  of  rare  and  fragrant  exot¬ 
ics  ;  with  a  hundred  plashing  fountains,  each  dropping 
its  purling  waters  upon  groups  of  costly  statuary  in 
bronze  and  porphyry  and  glistening  silver ;  with  price¬ 
less  rugs  strewn  at  random  upon  mosaics  gleaming  with 
jewels  and  gold ;  and  with  innumerable  palms  that  even 
now  nodded  as  if  in  anticipation  of  the  voluptuous 
strains  of  music  to  be  furnished  by  an  orchestra  that 
was  to  comprise  the  most  expensive  virtuosos  of  Europe  . 
and  America.  Seven  additional  stables  had  been  erected 
in  the  rear  of  the  Sigismund  residence.  At  the  neigh¬ 
boring  fashionable  hotel,  Clarice  had  bought  up  all  the 
rooms  in  advance,  that  she  might  dispense  royal,  even 
imperial,  hospitality  to  those  of  her  guests  who  would 
be  obliged  to  remain  after  the  brief  evening’s  princely 
delights.” 

There’s  romance  for  you !  Little  Nora  Burke,  read- 
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mg'  those  enchanting  pages  in  her  tenement  bedroom, 
has  eyes  like  saucers  and  chews  furiously  at  her  spear¬ 
mint.  Poor  child!  well  might  she  cry,  “Thanks,  Muse, 
to  thee ;  thou  art  a  respite  from  care,  thou  art  a  medi¬ 
cine  for  woe.” 

Happily,  the  Diamond  Series  and  its  many  collateral 
“  lines  ”  represent  so  inexhaustible  a  treasury  that  Mr. 
Silverman  might  spare  Kipling  and  Stevenson  the  in¬ 
dignity  of  paper  covers,  worn  types,  and  unblushing 
misprints.  Indeed,  I  count  it  a  sin  to  proffer  them  thus, 
especially  when  the  neighborhood  infinitely  prefers 
Bertha  M.  Clay,  Charles  Garvice,  and  Mrs.  Georgie 
Sheldon.  And  as  for  the  translated  romances  at  that 
modest  bookshop,  —  “  Sapho,”  “  The  Clemenceau 
Case,”  or  “Twenty  Years  After,” — they  bear  a  taint 
unknown  in  works  by  “the  foremost  men  and  women 
of  our  time.”  Who  read  them?  Not  honest  young  folk, 
mainly.  Mainly  they  are  purchased  by  those  woeful 
outcasts  who,  though  the  toys  of  the  prosperous,  are 
quartered  among  the  poor,  till  to  the  burden  of  want  is 
added  the  undeserved  burden  of  shame. 

Hard  by  Mr.  Silverman’s  one  finds  the  East  Gissing 
Street  branch  of  our  municipal  library.  A  beneficent  in¬ 
stitution,  whether  viewed  from  the  military  standpoint, 
or  the  prophylactic,  or  the  domiciliary,  or  the  educa- 
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tional.  It  serves  primarily  as  a  court  of  arbitration,  pre¬ 
venting  bloodshed.  Hostilities  open,  let  us  say,  between 
Tom  and  Jerry  at  McSorley’s  saloon  across  the  way, 
the  question  at  issue  being :  “  What  was  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria’s  last  name  ?  ”  “  Consort !  ”  shouts  Jerry  ;  “  did  n’t 
she  marry  Prince  Consort?”  Tom  demurs,  adding 
frightful  aspersions  upon  Jerry’s  intelligence.  Jerry 
seizes  a  bottle  by  the  neck,  and  is  for  slaying  Tom  out¬ 
right.  Then  rises  up  McSorley,  who  takes  pride  in 
“  keeping  a  respectable  place,”  and  moreover  numbers 
Jerry  among  the  least  dispensable  of  his  adherents. 
“  Hold  on,  gents  !  ”  cries  he.  “  Step  over  to  the  library, 
and  look  it  up  !  ”  This  they  do,  coming  forth  both  wiser 
and  sadder,  since  Tom,  vaguely  remembering  a  name 
on  a  vaudeville  poster,  erred  as  widely  as  his  comrade, 
having  called  her  late  Majesty  “Victoria  Vesta.” 

Prophylactically,  the  library  constitutes  a  bulwark 
against  pneumonia,  bronchitis,  laryngitis,  and  the  chills. 
Rain  and  cold  send  thither  the  umbrellaless,  the  over¬ 
coatless,  and  them  that  have  holes  in  their  boots.  And 
even  on  fine  warm  days,  it  offers  an  agreeable  idling- 
place  for  veterans  of  the  Civil  War.  The  ingratitude  of 
our  republic  sadly  limits  those  scarred  and  withered  war¬ 
riors,  giving  pensions  just  big  enough  to  provide  lodg¬ 
ing  and  sustenance  without  providing  space  wherein  to 
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stretch  one’s  legs  and  take  one’s  ease.  The  city  does 
better.  In  fact,  by  thus  combining  the  courtesies  ex¬ 
tended  by  the  national  and  municipal  governments, 
one  makes  out  a  quite  tolerable  existence,  —  which  ac¬ 
counts  for  that  modern  phenomenon,  the  growth  of 
creative  memory.  Whereas  all  the  branch  library’s  old 
soldiers  read  Civil  War  literature  exclusively,  one  finds 
among  them  those  who  thereby  seek  to  offset  the  de¬ 
privation  of  retaining  no  first-hand  impressions  of  the 
affair. 

Educationally,  the  institution  is  perhaps  not  all  that 
one  might  wish.  Mr.  Alonzo  Graves,  of  number  18, 
East  Gissing  Street,  has  consumed  “  The  Ring  and  the 
Book,”  “  In  Memoriam,”  “  Sartor  Resartus,”  and  nine 
plays  of  Shakespeare ;  he  has  devoured  Tyndall,  Hux¬ 
ley,  and  Spencer;  hearing  that  Blackstone  was  good 
for  the  brain,  he  left  not  a  crumb  of  him  ;  yet  he  remains 
an  elevator  boy,  though  now  above  forty.  Mr.  Edward 
Sykes,  of  number  36,  has  traversed  the  entire  “  Ency¬ 
clopaedia  Britannica,”  and  half  of  it  the  second  time. 
“Would  you  believe  it?”  he  exclaimed  the  other  day. 
“  Actually  I  keep  striking  facts  I  don’t  at  all  remember 
from  the  first  reading !  ”  Mr.  Sidney  Dill,  of  number  67, 
is  still  more  severe  in  his  tastes ;  for  three  years  he  has 
confined  his  studies  to  the  City  Directory.  Nevertheless, 
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when  you  pass  Derby  Place  and  come  to  the  stately, 
bow-windowed  lodging-houses,  you  encounter  readers 
of  some  grasp  and  insight,  who  carry  home  books  that 
not  only  extend  their  culture,  but  hasten  their  profes¬ 
sional  advancement.  For  instance,  Miss  Katharine 
Dyer.  The  dawn  of  the  present  century  found  Miss 
Dyer  barely  capable  of  transcribing,  “  Yrs  reed.  In 
reply  wd  say,  have  shipped  goods.”  To-day,  thanks 
to  the  branch  library,  she  takes  dictation  at  double  the 
salary  from  a  distinguished  novelist,  whose  vocabu¬ 
lary  is  the  despair  of  type-setters  and  the  anguish  of 
readers. 

But  what  were  a  branch  library  without  its  daily 
newspapers?  Certain  of  its  patrons  come  solely  to 
search  the  press,  with  eyes  keen  for  their  own  names. 
It  is  the  clipping-bureau  instinct,  the  other  end  to. 
Whereas  vanity  yearns  to  see  its  deeds  reported  in 
extenso,  these  modest  souls  hope  to  see  theirs  bene¬ 
ficently  omitted.  If  you  ever  tapped  a  till,  you  can 
sympathize. 

A  various  homage,  then,  is  that  paid  to  letters  by  East 
Gissing  Street,  —  a  various,  yet  ever  a  sincere ;  so  we 
need  experience  no  shock  when  informed  that  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  writes.  Ah,  yes  !  At  least  nine  of  its  younger 
set  have  contributed  to  the  People’s  Column  of  the 
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“  Sunday  Star  ”  little  essays  discussing  postage-stamp 
flirtation,  the  ethics  of  spanking,  the  good-night  kiss,  the 
propriety  of  receiving  the  attentions  of  a  married  man, 
the  comparative  constancy  of  blondes  and  brunettes, 
and  the  folly  of  measuring  a  man’s  worth  by  the  height 
of  his  collar,  with  now  and  then  a  valiant  paragraph  in 
defense  of  poesy,  arguing  the  merits  of  “  The  Maniac’s 
Tear,”  “The  Gypsy’s  Warning,”  and  “  He  Carved  His 
Mother’s  Name  upon  the  Tree.”  Sometimes  writing 
takes  a  graver  tone,  in  “  Editorials  by  the  People.”  Mr. 
Harvey  Dempsy,  of  number  33,  will  sit  by  his  gas-stove 
in  his  hall-bedroom  and  dauntlessly  attack  the  proudest 
empires.  His  onslaughts  upon  Great  Britain  have  been 
especially  daring,  and  the  more  alarming  because  signed 
always  with  an  impenetrable  (and  therefore  awesome 
and  creepy)  pseudonym.  Further  to  baffle  the  foe,  Mr. 
Dempsy  keeps  changing  his  nom-de-guerre .  One  day 
he  is  “Veritas”  ;  the  next,  “Q.  E.  D.”  ;  the  third,  “Sem¬ 
per  Vigilans.”  An  empire  never  knows  which  way  to 
shoot. 

But  to  reading  and  writing  the  vicinage  prefers  the 
oral  method.  In  winter  it  crowds  the  People’s  Forum  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  joining  eagerly  in  the  dissection  of  a 
free  lecturer.  Once,  when  a  noted  scholar  had  discoursed 
of  “  Evolution  and  Socialism,”  feeling  ran  high.  A  little 
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Cockney  leaped  upon  a  bench  and  shrieked,  “’E  says 
as  ’ow  the  weakest  must  go  to  the  wall.  ’E  says  the 
strongest  must  rule.  ’E’s  not  a  ’uman  man  at  all !  ”  In 
summer,  the  rest-day  wranglers  seek  a  neighboring 
Grove  of  Academus,  where,  even  as  the  Peripatetics,  they 
pace  about  while  philosophizing.  There,  beneath  the 


overarching  elms,  you  may  see  a  dozen  open-air  meetings 
raging  simultaneously,  with  six  policemen  to  keep  order 
among  the  throng  that  surges  restlessly  from  conclave 
to  conclave,  applauding  truth  and  combating  error. 
Strange  things  have  I  learned  beneath  those  ancient 
trees,  —  that  America  is  the  Garden  of  Eden  ;  that  it  is 
Atlantis  ;  that  the  world  is  flat ;  that  it  has  a  hole  on  top 
and  is  inhabited  inside  ;  that  the  Indians  are  Chinamen ; 
that  they  are  the  Lost  Tribes  of  Israel ;  and  that  144,000 
of  the  elect  of  earth  will  eventually  marry  144,000  of  the 
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elect  of  heaven,  from  whom  shall  spring  a  new  race,  — 
information  so  surprising  that  one  recalls  Mr.  Dooley’s 
remark,  “  A  philosopher,  Hinnessy,  is  a  man  that  is 
thryin’  to  make  a  livin’  be  thinkin’  iv  things  that  no  man 
can  think  of  without  th’  top  iv  his  head  blowin’  off.” 
Sometimes  you  wonder  that  there ’s  a  top  of  a  head  left 
in  East  Gissing  Street. 

About  the  philosophy  of  the  schools  there  clings  a 
certain  timidity,  a  certain  willingness  to  admit  limita¬ 
tions,  a  certain  broken-winged  weakness  which,  when 
beaten,  owns  up  to  it.  Here,  however,  you  have  a  phi¬ 
losophy  that  leaps  all  obstacles,  even  invading  the  un¬ 
discerned  and  undiscernible,  as  when  the  Princess 
Fatima  punctures  the  dimmest  and  least  perspicuous 
futurities.  Seated  in  a  retired  street-car  next  the  lunch- 
cart  at  the  corner  of  Golden  Alley,  this  pythoness  will 
“enter  your  aura”  and  behold  things  wondrous  and 
true.  Be  careful,  though,  to  phrase  your  queries  in  ele¬ 
gant  verbiage.  Young  Connie  Morley  committed  a  sad 
indiscretion  when  he  said  to  her,  “Say,  me  sister’s  got 
a  steady.  Will  dey  go  de  limit?”  Princess  Fatima  hes¬ 
itated,  for  ears  so  royal  are  not  attuned  to  slang.  Con¬ 
nie  repeated  the  question  in  louder  tones.  “  Will  dey 
go  de  limit  ?  ”  he  shouted.  As  if  addressing  a  foreigner, 
he  cherished  a  hope  that  augmented  din  would  make 
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up  for  rhetorical  obscurity.  Still  no  answer.  At  last  he 
cried,  “Say,  will  dey  go  de  limit?  Will  dey  get  mar¬ 
ried?  See?”  whereupon  Fatima’s  “ control”  instigated 
a  tempest  of  giggles,  and  the  seance  adjourned  in 
some  confusion. 

But  the  bird  of  prophecy  has  become  a  sort  of  do¬ 
mesticated  fowl  in  East  Gissing  Street ;  scarce  a  tene¬ 


ment  fails  to  boast  its  half-dozen  metaphysicians,  who, 
possessing  “  Napoleon’s  Oraculum,”  cease  their  jour¬ 
neys  to  the  retired  street-car.  According  to  the  preface, 
this  necromantic  vade  me  cum  was  obtained  from  Bona¬ 
parte’s  Cabinet  of  Curiosities  during  the  uproar  that 
prevailed  at  Leipsic  after  the  defeat  of  the  French  army. 
The  Corsican,  one  reads,  was  wont  to  consult  it  in  all 
emergencies,  while  it  has  been  pronounced  useful  by 
“  persons  of  reliable  literary  character.”  You  propound 
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a  question  and  derive  a  response  by  exploring  certain 
tables  of  numerals,  whose  resemblance  to  railway  time¬ 
tables  induces  the  requisite  mystical  distress. 

Personally,  I  set  more  store  by  the  appended  “  Gypsy 
Dream-Book/’  since  experience  so  frequently  justifies 
its  exegesis. 

“AUTHOR.  To  see  one  or  more,  is  a  bad  sign;  you 
will  lose  money.  To  dream  you  are  an  author,  signifies 
misery  and  disappointed  hope.” — “COMEDY.  To 
dream  that  you  act  in  a  comedy,  you  should  prepare  to 
hear  bad  news.”  —  “  LAWYER.  To  dream  of  meeting  a 
lawyer  brings  bad  tidings ;  if  you  speak  to  him  you  will 
lose  some  property.” —  “  PSALM.  To  be  singing  psalms, 
indicates  trouble  in  business.” 

A  shrewd  satirist  is  the  Gypsy,  and  clever  at 
prophecy,  for  she  composed  her  “Dream-Book”  long, 
long  before  attorneys-general  acquired  their  passion  for 
pouncing  upon  psalm-singing  “  captains  of  industry.” 

Turn  we  now  to  art.  On  Sunday  afternoon  the  great 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Sargent  Square  flings  wide  its 
portals  to  the  people.  All  East  Gissing  Street  flocks 
thither,  till  the  place  has  an  atmosphere  exceedingly 
“peuple.”  To  what  profit?  Thousands  pour  in  (“Gee, 
ain’t  it  elegant?”)  and  equal  thousands  pour  as  swiftly 
out.  With  loud  tramping  and  much  jostling  and  hurry- 
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ing,  they  course  through  the  noble  galleries,  getting 
snap-shot  impressions  of  plate-glass  show-cases,  gilded 
picture-frames,  sumptuous  halls,  and  grand  staircases. 
Like  chain-gang  tourists,  they  retain  but  one  valuable 
memory,  —  namely,  that  art  is  long  ;  there  are  miles  of 
it.  Few  there  be  that  linger,  and  those  few  come  not 
from  East  Gissing  Street,  but  from  Little  Italy,  —  home¬ 


sick  expatriates  casting  wistful,  heart-hungry  glances 
upon  Pompeiian  bronzes  and  Florentine  mosaics. 

If  you  grieve  that  the  humble  respond  so  languidly 
to  aesthetic  appeal,  seek  cheer  in  the  Chamber  of  Hor¬ 
rors  at  the  Eden  Musee.  “  As  a  means  of  education  and 
artistic  perfection,”  declares  its  prospectus,  “nothing 
can  equal  the  life-size  wax  model.  It  is  the  nearest  pos¬ 
sible  approach  to  reality.  All  the  exhibits  are  refined, 
and  we  display  nothing  that  can  offend  the  most  sensi- 
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tive.”  Clearly !  Scanning  the  array  of  tortures,  execu¬ 
tions,  and  murders,  with  gore  delicately  rendered  in 
red  sealing-wax,  one  wonders  why  the  Musee  let  slip 
the  refined  and  widely  advertised  bargain :  “  Thaw- 
White  Tragedy.  Swell-dressed  mechanical  dying  figure 
of  White.  Swell  banner.  All,  $150.”  Yet  here  East  Gis- 
sing  Street  bows  down  in  unfeigned  reverence  before 
the  Muse  of  Art.  Here  East  Gissing  Street  tarries  lov¬ 
ingly,  striving  to  make  permanent  such  visions  as, 

“In  vacant  or  in  pensive  mood, 

Will  flash  upon  the  inward  eye 
Which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude.” 

One  readily  discerns  the  critical  canons  whereby  these 
back-street  Taines  and  Ruskins  establish  judgment. 
Art  should  treat  a  great  theme,  and  should  treat  it  with 
convincing  fidelity.  And  what  theme  more  interesting, 
more  captivating,  more  important  and  altogether  wor¬ 
thy,  than  that  of  bloody  murder?  Is  it  not  the  endear¬ 
ing  motif  of  yellow  journalism,  the  all-engrossing  topic 
of  proletarian  conversation,  the  central  magnet  of  atten¬ 
tion  ?  Meanwhile,  one  approaches  it  with  a  mind  pre¬ 
pared,  whereas  myth  and  legend  and  ancient  story, 
having  never  entered  the  people’s  ken,  leave  Fragonard 
and  Puvis  de  Chavannes  mere  shadows  of  dismal  and 
deterrent  incomprehensibilities. 
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Besides,  our  painters  and  sculptors  have  passed  reali¬ 
ties  through  the  alembic  of  fancy.  They  ask  you  to  see 
with  your  imagination,  and  to  color  imagination  with 
sentiment,  whereas  East  Gissing  Street  sees  only  with 
its  eyes.  And  such  eyes !  They  can’t  guess  your  age 
within  ten  years.  They  can’t  penetrate  the  detective’s 
most  lucid  disguises.  Their  owners  dye  their  hair,  rea¬ 
soning  from  within  out  and  confident  that  nobody  will 
know.  Connie  Morley,  beholding  a  colored  photograph 
of  the  Doge’s  Palace,  said  to  Alonzo  Graves,  “  Gee ! 
What ’s  that  ?  ”  —  “  The  Union  Station,”  replied  Alonzo, 
and  Connie  agreed.  So,  given  life-size  dummies,  with 
real  clothes,  even  to  cuff-buttons  and  shirt-studs,  these 
slack-eyed  critics  will  exclaim,  “Ain’t  them  figgers 
natch’ral  ?  Just  like  they  was  alive  !  ”  So  be  it ;  that  is 
the  way  you  and  I  look  —  to  them  ! 

The  social  settlement,  a  square  or  two  south  of  East 
Gissing  Street,  has  filched  an  ideal  from  the  London 
Kyrle  Society  and  set  about  “  bringing  beauty  home  to 
the  poor.”  Many  a  tenement  household  now  has  “a  Bot- 
tijelly  over  de  sink,” — a  loaned  “  Bottijelly,”  to  be  re¬ 
turned  in  five  weeks  and  replaced  with  another.  Wiser, 
methinks,  were  a  policy  inspired  more  by  the  Musee  than 
by  the  Museum.  Color-prints  reproducing  Meissonier’s 
battle-pieces,  Wagner’s  “  Chariot-Race  in  the  Circus 
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Maximus,”  and  the  theatric,  sensational  works  of  those 
immortal  masters  of  painting  who  held  themselves  not 
above  telling  a  story  and  telling  it  molto  con  fuoco ,  — 
these,  I  conjecture,  would  afford  sufficient  thrill  while 
instilling  some  deference  for  splendor. 

And  may  one  not  hope  that  here,  despite  the  tawdri¬ 
ness  of  these  sordid  purlieus,  a  daring  soul  may  now  and 
then  aspire  not  only  to  revere  loveliness  but  to  create  it  ? 
Promptings  are  by  no  means  wanting,  and  I  hold  the 
Muses  responsible  for  advertisements  inserted  in  the 
cheapest  of  Mr.  Silverman’s  magazines  by  the  Cedar- 
ville  Correspondence  Institute  of  Graphic  Art.  Some 
nibble.  By  return  mail  comes  a  dazzling  prospectus. 
“  If  to  look  upon  a  picture  confers  such  keen  delight, 
what  must  be  the  intoxicating  rapture  of  artistic  crea¬ 
tion?  Through  the  pencil  point,  the  artist’s  heart  has 
found  a  voice  and  the  artist’s  soul  has  spoken,  —  and  to 
what  audience?  To  the  civilized  world  ;  ay,  and  to  com¬ 
ing  centuries,  for  genius  glorified  by  art  is  immortal ! 
Through  his  pictures,  the  artist  out-sings  the  poet  and 
out-thunders  the  orator.  Is  art  profitable  ?  Art  can  take 
a  fifty-cent  dog  and  make  a  picture  of  him  that  will  sell 
for  $10,000.  To-day  its  rewards  of  gold  are  immediate. 
There  is  clamor  and  demand  for  more  and  more  artists. 
There  is  room  for  you.  You  are  the  commander-in-chief 
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of  one  life  —  your  own  !  ”  Letters  follow,  —  impassioned 
letters,  intensely  personal.  In  sham  type-writing,  and 
concluding  with  a  facsimile  signature,  they  begin  always 
with  a  salutation  typed  in  a  slightly  darker  blue. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Angus  McDuff,  of  num¬ 
ber  19,  East  Gissing  Street,  I  have  access  to  the  corre¬ 
spondence  that  led  to  his  enrollment.  It  begins  thus  :  — 

Dear  Mr.  McDuff,  —  I  am  convinced  that  you  have 
talent  for  art.  Why  delay  coming  into  your  birthright? 
Perhaps  the  years  are  long  ahead  of  you  ;  but  at  best, 
life  is  a  little  day.  “  Do  it  Now  ”  is  a  mighty  good  motto, 
especially  for  artists.  The  artistic  temperament  is  prone 
to  procrastination  —  that  is  why  artists  are  so  few.  Will 
you  not  take  up  the  work  this  very  hour?  I  hope  that 
your  reply  will  be  the  two  kingliest  words  ever  uttered 
from  the  human  heart  —  the  matchless  words,  “  I  WILL.” 
This  is  the  sunrise  of  the  artist’s  day.  A  century  ago  we 
were  a  pioneer  people.  To-day  there  are  not  half  enough 
trained  artists  —  artists  educated  as  our  courses  educate 
them  —  to  supply  the  clamorous  demand.  The  cost? 
What  is  the  cost?  You  CANNOT  AFFORD  NOT  TO 
AFFORD  IT. 

Yours  for  a  bright  future, 

T.  Ellis  Warner. 
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Mr.  McDuff  followed  the  correspondence  course  with 
gratifying  success,  and  is  now  one  of  the  foremost  paint¬ 
ers  of  safes  in  America.  Mr.  Davie  Penrose,  of  num¬ 
ber  72,  followed  it,  and  to-day  designs  comic  valentines. 
Both  have  increased  their  incomes  —  for  which,  in  good 
faith,  “  thanks,  Muse,  to  thee  !  ” 

Now,  since  correspondence  institutes  teach  practically 
everything,  from  arithmetic  to  lion-taming,  seeking  ulti¬ 
mately  to  substitute  the  little  red  postage-stamp  for  the 
little  red  school-house,  we  shall  hardly  gasp  when  the 
postman  brings  to  East  Gissing  Street  circulars  from 
the  Metropolitan  Correspondence  Conservatory  of  Mu¬ 
sic.  Renting  a  back  office  in  a  twenty-six-story  building, 
the  conservatory  displays  a  picture  of  that  architectural 
improbability,  and  writes  beneath  it,  “  The  Home  of  the 
School.”  In  the  picture,  immense  letters,  superimposed 
in  Chinese  white  upon  the  photograph,  cause  the  insti¬ 
tute’s  name  to  extend  itself  over  half  the  fagade.  Thus 
it  tests  credulity.  Only  appetites  avid  of  humbug  will 
get  beyond  the  frontispiece  and  read,  “  Music  is  best 
inculcated  by  mail.  Whereas  the  teacher  who  comes  to 
your  house  gives  his  instruction  and  goes  away,  leaving 
you  to  forget,  our  printed  lessons  remain.  They  can  be 
learned  by  heart.”  The  results?  Meagre,  mainly,  though 
Sam  Byam,  of  number  127,  mastered  the  banjo  thus, 
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and  played  it  with  great  venom  in  “  the  home  of  bur¬ 
lesque”  ;  and  while  the  audience  eventually  wearied  of 
Sam,  he  had  by  that 
time  married  Concha 
Selby,  whose  trained 
dog,  Pluribus,  supports 
the  pair  in  opulence. 

So  eager  and  so  joy¬ 
ous  is  the  welcome  East 
Gissing  Street  extends  to  Music,  Heavenly  Maid,  that 

little  harm  can  come 
if  a  mere  onlooker 
pokes  ridicule. 
“The  funny  thing 
about  classical 
music,”  said  Bill 
Nye,  “is  that  it  is 
really  so  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  it  sounds,” 
and  I  cannot  but  ob¬ 
serve  that  the  funny 
thing  about  proleta¬ 
rian  music  is  that  it 
is  really  so  much  worse  than  it  sounds.  Its  saccharine  or 
effervescent  melodies  do  but  very  unsuccessfully  mask 
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the  tomtom.  Max  O’Rell  once  described  the  drum  as 
“  the  basis  of  all  British  music.”  So  here.  When  com¬ 
posing  tone-poetry  for  the  hurdy-gurdy,  the  brass  band, 
the  Dime  Museum  orchestra,  or  the  colossal  and  highly 
architectural  enginery  of  harmony  inside  the  merry-go- 
round  (“remplacant  85  musiciens,”  as  the  catalogue 
says),  write  always  an  obligato  for  the  drum.  For  while 
the  hand-organ  sets  melody  marching,  stiffly  and  with 
uncompromising  regularity  (as  is  proper),  those  vaster 
machines  make  it  stamp  its  feet  as  it  marches.  Cymbals 
and  tomtoms  nobly  accentuate  the  rhythm,  which  is  ever 
the  principal  thing.  What,  essentially,  is  rag-time?  A 
glorified  drumming ! 

Still,  the  virtuosos  of  East  Gissing  Street  have  at 
points  the  advantage  over  the  aristocracy.  They  dis¬ 
tribute  their  favors  more  impartially  among  the  instru¬ 
ments.  Mouth-organs,  accordions,  oboes,  French  horns, 
xylophones,  and  flageolets  vie  with  piccolos,  tubas,  trom¬ 
bones,  and  double-breasted  guitars,  till  it  becomes  a 
problem  to  know  how  the  people  gained  possession  of 
them,  or  even  deduced  their  existence.  They  got  them, 
you  discover,  from  Morris  Goldberg’s  pawn-shop,  where, 
side  by  side  with  his  “unredeemed  men’s  overcoats,” 
he  maintains  a  display  of  instruments  relinquished  by 
unredeemed  musicians  hard  put  to  it  for  the  price  of  a 
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drink.  As  for  how  the  people  gained  acquaintance  with 
so  wild  an  assortment,  reflect  that  in  the  first  place  the 
piano  eliminates  itself  by  reason  of  its  cost  and  of  the 
space  it  preempts ;  reflect  also  that  practically  every¬ 
body  hereabout  boasts  a  brother  in  some  table-d’hote 
orchestra,  or  a  green-and-yellow  uncle  in  a  band,  or 


perchance  a  tinseled  cousin  or  two  who  discourse  sweet 
music  upon  bassoons,  sleighbells,  tumblers,  and  en¬ 
chanted  tomato-cans  at  “  the  home  of  burlesque.” 

But  while  one  must  go  forth  in  quest  of  other  instru¬ 
ments,  the  graphophone  is  literally  borne  in  upon  one. 
A  “gentlemanly  agent”  explains  how  “refined”  it  is 
“to  have  music  in  the  home,”  and  how  imperceptible 
will  be  the  weekly  excision  by  way  of  installment.  He 
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argues  well ;  to  vindicate  its  culturing  influence,  the 
machine  bellows,  “Mother’s  Teeth  Will  Soon  Fit 
Sadie”;  itself  a  monument  of  extravagance,  it  brays, — 

“  Every  little-bit,  added  to  what-y oil-got, 

Makes  —  just  —  a-little-bit  —  more !  ” 


Yet  the  people  adore  it,  protesting  that  it  perfectly  re¬ 
produces  the  voice.  This,  alas,  is  becoming  truer  every 
day,  since  the  vocalization  of  the  humble  is  approaching 
ever  more  fondly  to  the  graphophonic  norm. 

And  the  neighborhood  vocalizes  with  rare  freedom, 
commanding  a  repertoire  of  really  stupendous  scope  and 
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variety.  Having  studied  with  the  graphophone,  it  sings 
“She  Could  n’t  Keep  Away  from  the  Ten-Cent  Store,” 
“When  Zaza  Sits  on  the  Piazza,”  “Seven  Lumps  of 
Sugar,  Sweetie,”  “Not  Because  Your  Hair  is  Curly,”  “All 
the  World  Looks  Brighter  Now  the  Windows  Have 
Been  Washed,”  and  a  thousand  other  lyrics,  to  which  it 
adds  selections  memorized  at  the  motion-picture  show, 
where  “  descriptive  ”  soloists  appear  during  entr’actes 
separating  the  biograph’s  little  celluloid  dramas,  and 
where  the  stereopticon  flashes  the  text  of  the  chorus 
upon  the  muslin,  inviting  the  audience  to  join  in. 

Now  while  such  ballads  lack  the  charm  of  folk-songs, 
—  being,  indeed,  far  inferior  to  those  of  Old  World  peas¬ 
ants,  —  they  at  least  escape  irreverence ;  which  is  more 
than  could  be  said  of  their  predecessors.  Fifteen  years 
ago  a  Japanese  traveler  remarked  to  me,  “  In  America, 
Gospel  Hymns  are  national  singing-book.”  Those  pious 
ditties,  shouted  for  sport  at  picnics,  became  inseparably 
associated  with  hard-boiled  eggs  and  deviled  ham ; 
and  the  circumstance  has  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
decay  of  religious  sentiment.  Accordingly  I  rejoice  when 
“Harrigan”  or  “Bedelia”  rings  out  in  the  woodland. 
Inwardly  I  cry,  “  For  this  relief,  much  thanks,  Muse,  to 
thee  !  Thou  art  a  remedy  for  woe.” 

To  music,  East  Gissing  Street  appends  the  art  salta- 
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tory.  Beneath  the  street-lamps  you  may  see  Connie 
Morley  “work  out”  a  few  steps  of  stage-dancing, — 
buck-and-wing,  perhaps,  or  a  Kerry  jig ;  at  the  “  social,” 
half  the  dances  plagiarize  musical  comedy ;  and  here  and 
there  an  enthusiast  essays  the  “eccentric”  and  acro¬ 
batic.  Thus  Terpsichore  conspires  with  Melpomene  and 
Thalia,  and  I  know  not  what  other  old-maid  tabbies,  to 
inflame  ambition  toward  careers  theatrical.  Miss  Annie 
Doyle  is  even  now  debating  whether  to  introduce  her¬ 
self  to  fame  as  Nancy  DePrancey  or  as  Diamond  Dizzi- 
dale.  My  influence,  such  as  it  is,  I  have  cast  in  favor 
of  Nancy  DePrancey.  Kitty  Stuart,  fleeing  her  soda- 
fountain  by  reason  of  “  ammonia  of  the  lungs,”  became 
a  blue-bird  in  the  ornithological  contingent  of  the 
“  Whoop-de-Doodum  ”  company,  returning,  however, 
when  the  manager  absconded  with  the  profits.  A  dozen 
others  have  trod  the  boards,  if  only  in  the  ignominious 
estate  of  centurions,  dryads,  gondoliers,  or  Roman  sena¬ 
tors.  They  recount  their  experience,  fanning  the  already 
white-hot  aspiration  of  their  kind. 

Besides,  there ’s  the  ever  potent  influence  of  contact 
with  player-folk.  Whereas  you  and  I  enjoy  but  a  re¬ 
mote  and  at  best  a  casual  acquaintance  with  the  kings 
and  queens  of  Stageland,  they  of  East  Gissing  Street 
not  infrequently  meet  greatness  face  to  face,  polishing 
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its  boots,  fetching  its  supper,  smoothing  its  pillow,  or 
selling  it  its  finery.  The  moth  car  scarce  dodge  the 
flame.  Moreover,  does  not  the  dhine  Kate  Sheehan, 
leading  lady  of  the  Central  Square,  maintain  her  blest 
abode  at  number  196?  Other  luminaries  of  that  cele- 


influence  so  sweet  as  the  divine  Sheehan’s,  or  elicits 
such  adulation.  Applauded  they  may  be  at  their  every 
entrance  on  the  stage,  yet  for  this  goddess  alone  is 
reserved  the  daily  snow-drift  of  tender  letters,  the  unfail¬ 
ing  throng  of  little  feminine  wage-earners  at  the  stage- 
door,  and  the  troops  of  excited  lasses  that  besiege  her 
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chamber  with  fiord  tributes  pathetically  beyond  their 
means.  Sometimes  too,  the  moth  goes  searching  for 
flames,  as  when  ronantic  youth  repairs  to  the  Union 
Station  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  to  honor  the  incoming 
shipments  of  Thespians. 

A  yet  more  compelling  incentive  arrives  in  print.  At 
Mr.  Silverman’s  a  dime  will  purchase  the  “  Billboard,” 
the  “New  York  Clipper,”  or  the  “Show  World,”  whose 
advertisements  glow  with  promise.  “Wanted:  Rough 
Soubrette.  Amateurs  considered.” — “Wanted:  Refined 
Amateurs.  State  lowest  salary  in  first  letter,  as  it  is 
sure.” — “Wanted:  Heavy  villain  to  double  with  snare- 
drum.  No  objection  to  amateurs.” 

To  be  sure,  the  eye  may  encounter  an  occasional  de¬ 
terrent,  since  now  and  then  an  insertion  concludes : 
“  Knockers,  boozers,  would-be  managers,  and  gradu¬ 
ates  of  amateurs’  nights  save  stamps.”  But  never  was 
rose  without  a  thorn,  and  brave  hearts  turn  from  this 
cruel  intimation  to  the  infinitely  more  agreeable  adver¬ 
tisement  of  the  American  Correspondence  Institute  of 
Histrionic  Inculcation,  whose  prospectus,  loaned  me  by 
the  future  Nancy  DePrancey,  makes  bold  to  ask,  “  Have 
you  ever  noticed  that  one’s  occupation  in  life  fixes  one’s 
social  standing?  As  a  graduate  of  the  A.  C.  I.  H.  I., 
you  will  be  welcomed  gladly  into  the  best  circles  of 
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society.  Heretofore,  one  did  not  know  which  way  to 
turn  if  they  knew  in  their  heart  that  the  stage  was  their 
life-work.  Professional  engagements  are  assured  to  all 
pupils  who  complete  the  course.”  Or  again:  “What 
other  profession  or  calling  offers  such  an  opportunity 
for  one  to  see  the  world  ?  Traveling  companies  not  only 
extend  their  tour  from  the  frozen  North  to  the  sunny 
South,  but  also  encircle  the  globe.  As  all  expenses  are 
paid  by  the  manager,  the  actor  en-tour  may  view  the 
marvels  of  foreign  travel  with  as  much  pleasure  as  the 
millionaire,  and  at  the  same  time  receive  a  salary.” 
Think  of  that  salary !  “New  York  property  is  the  most 
valuable  property  in  the  world,  and  who  are  the  owners 
of  it?  Actors  and  actresses!”  To  prove  how  effectual 
are  its  methods,  the  Institute  adds  a  testimonial  from 
T.  Percy  Wing,  of  Skowhegan,  Maine :  “  I  am  now  a 
changed  man.  I  can  control  my  voice  and  all  organs 
of  my  body  any  way  whatever.  You  have  learned  me 
to  gain  a  complete  foundation  that  will  bear  all  weights 
on  earth.” 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  the  A.  C.  I.  H.  I.  has 
won  no  recruits  in  East  Gissing  Street,  probably  be¬ 
cause  “speaking  parts”  in  theatricals  at  the  settlement 
have  involved  a  degree  of  intellectual  perspiration  very 
disillusioning.  Keenly  as  the  neighborhood  envies  the 
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stars  at  the  Central  Square,  it  “  forsakes  the  sterner 
Muses,”  aspiring  instead  to  come  on  between  the  cele¬ 
brated  pugilist  and  the  educated  pig  in  “advanced 
vaudeville.” 

Thither  how  straight  and  how  inviting  the  path !  At 
“  the  home  of  burlesque,”  any  Friday  evening,  genius 
may  commit  its  onslaught  on  fame  —  with  the  certainty 
of  a  dollar  by  way  of  honorarium,  to  say  nothing  of  a 
possible  prize  and  a  jingle  of  coins  from  the  galleries. 

Twenty  stage-struck  youths  and  maidens  wait  behind 
the  scenes,  till  the  “Forty  Flirts”  have  pranced  their 
last.  The  curtain,  as  it  falls,  cuts  an  atmosphere  blue 
with  tobacco-smoke.  It  is  half-past  ten. 

A  stage-hand  removes  the  placard  that  has  announced 
the  above  charming  artists,  replacing  it  with  one  bla¬ 
zoned,  “Amatuers.”  As  the  stage  -  manager,  pro¬ 
gramme  in  hand,  steps  out  before  the  footlights,  a  mad 
burst  of  howling,  whistling,  and  hand-clapping  rocks 
the  house.  The  bull  is  about  to  enter  the  ring,  and  every 
spectator  has  the  heart  of  a  toreador. 

“  Dan  Levinsky,  singer !  ”  shouts  the  stage-manager. 
Mr.  Levinsky  —  in  private  life,  Arnold  Gildersleeve,  of 
number  13,  East  Gissing  Street — slouches  sheepishly  be¬ 
fore  the  curtain.  With  one  voice,  the  audience  thunders, 
“  Hook !  Hook  !  Hook  !  ”  Dan  cowers,  yet  makes  out  to 
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sing.  A  claque  of  his  own  recruiting  inaugurates  a  coun¬ 
ter-revolution.  “  Go  it,  Dan !  ”  shriek  his  minions.  “  Stick 
it  out !  You  ’re  all  right !  ”  Schism  sets  in  among  Dan’s 
detractors.  Some  yell,  “  Give  him  a  show  !  ”  But  see  I 
The  spot-light  has  flung  its  glare  upon  the  victim ;  it 
turns  red,  then  green.  An  usher  passes  behind  him  with 
a  huge  placard  inscribed,  “  Kill  it !  Don’t  let  it  suffer!  ” 


The  curtain,  rising  a  few  inches,  discloses  an  immense 
shepherd’s  crook, — the  dire,  the  dreaded  “  hook.”  Howls, 
cat-calls,  and  whistling  unite  to  translate  the  “  Pollice 
verso”  of  the  Roman  arena.  Up  goes  the  curtain  now 
in  grim  earnest,  and  two  stage-hands  seize  the  singer 
about  the  waist  with  their  hooks,  drag  him  violently 
backward,  and  fling  him  sprawling  and  kicking  upon  a 
sofa.  Here  endeth  the  first  “  amatuer.” 

How  does  it  feel  to  “get  the  hook ”  ?  Mr.  Terry  Mor¬ 
gan,  sixteen  times  hooked,  tells  me  “  it ’s  over  before 
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you  know  it,”  —  a  report  which,  as  is  reasonable,  du¬ 
plicates  the  recital  I  once  obtained  from  the  survivors 
of  an  Iowa  cyclone. 

Nevertheless,  the  longer  you  watch  this  oft-repeated 
ceremony,  the  more  you  are  convinced  of  the  extreme 
distaste  with  which  its  approach  is  regarded  by  aspirants 
for  fame.  Some  repel  its  advances.  “  Michael  Carnegie 
—  comedian”  actually  breaks  from  his  captors,  leaps 
over  the  piano-player,  and  darts  down  the  aisle.  Him 
the  avengers  pursue.  They  fling  him  across  the  foot¬ 
lights,  and  haul  him  to  oblivion  by  one  leg.  Even  then 
he  escapes,  and  is  down  the  aisle  again  in  a  twinkling, 
necessitating  a  repetition  of  the  solemnity.  Others,  rely¬ 
ing  on  wit  and  agility  rather  than  sheer  muscle,  note  the 
executioners’  position  before  they  come  on,  and  keep 
a  hand  against  the  curtain  while  performing.  At  its  first 
symptom  of  restlessness,  they  skip  nimbly  aside,  so  that 
the  hook  grasps  naught  but  air.  Now  and  then  an  artist 
resents  even  the  premonitory  usher.  Miss  Kitty  Davis, 
when  approached  with  the  placard  of  detraction,  defends 
her  virtuosity  by  terribly  mauling  that  usher  and  leaving 
him  for  dead. 

Small  profit,  however,  have  these  reluctant  souls. 
There  come  showers  of  “fire-proof  theatrical  snow,” 
painful  in  its  symbolism ;  also  roars  of  stage-thunder,  not 
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to  mention  a  dog,  to  whose  person  adheres  a  battery  of 
tin  cans,  or  that  final  resource,  the  wheelbarrow.  Riding 


off-stage,  nolens  volens,  in  a  wheelbarrow  is  peculiarly 
distressing  to  the  artistic  temperament. 

But  while  the  many  succumb,  a  remnant  survives,  upon 
whom  descend  joyous  tributes.  From  her  very  entrance 
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there  are  admirers  who  salute  Miss  Effie  Saunders  with 
yells  of,  “  Go  it,  brick-top  ;  you  ’re  all  right !  ”  They  join 
in  the  chorus.  They  fling  coppers,  dimes,  even  quar¬ 
ters.  Miss  Effie,  still  singing,  gathers  up  their  favors, 
with  the  spot-light  obligingly  following  to  facilitate  the 
search.  She  trips  away  at  last  amid  a  perfect  pande¬ 
monium  of  enthusiasm. 

For  a  full  hour  the  “amatuers”  display  their  gifts  — 
dancing,  joking,  singing,  or  tumbling  —  till  all  have 
tempted  the  arbitrament  of  fate.  Then  the  stage-mana¬ 
ger  announces  that  we,  the  audience,  shall  determine 
by  the  degree  of  our  vociferocity  the  award  of  prizes. 

Up  sails  the  curtain,  discovering  two  rows  of  young¬ 
sters,  — the  hooked  goats  to  the  left,  the  unhooked  sheep 
to  the  right.  Holding  aloft  a  five-dollar  bill,  the  official 
marches  slowly  behind  his  sheep,  and,  as  he  passes  each 
of  them,  notes  the  uproar  we,  the  audience,  produce. 
The  Academie  Frangaise  confers  immortality  by  the 
suffrages  of  the  Illustrious  Company  itself ;  here  it  shall 
be  conferred  by  the  suffrages  of  the  people,  viva  voce. 
Zounds  !  you  would  say  so  !  And  thus,  with  a  hurricane 
of  whoops,  howls,  cheers,  and  hand-clapping,  the  prize 
falls  to  Effie  Saunders,  —  of  number  62,  East  Gissing 
Street.  Alas,  it  is  her  apotheosis,  —  here  in  this  foul, 
reeking  show-house,  and  before  a  stag  audience,  save 
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for  the  presence  of  four  women,  mothers  of  amateurs, 
among  them  Mrs.  Saunders,  who  all  but  bursts  with 
pride  ! 

Two  more  prizes,  and  the  curtain  fails.  V<z  victis? 
Not  altogether.  While  some  of  the  vanquished  withdraw 
with  bleeding  hearts,  the  majority  console  themselves 
with  the  financial  gain,  and  a  certain  residue  care  not 
at  all ;  though  as  stage-struck,  in  principle,  as  any,  they 
put  small  faith  in  their  genius,  having  come  for  sport  or 
because  “  dared  to,”  and  counting  themselves  lucky  to 
be  still  alive. 

Such,  then,  are  the  results  —  literary,  philosophic,  ar¬ 
tistic,  musical,  and  dramatic  —  that  have  accrued  since 
“  those  old-maid  tabbies,  the  Muses,”  set  about  acquaint¬ 
ing  East  Gissing  Street  with  the  pleasures  of  intellect 
and  taste.  Loud  laugh  the  gods,  even  to-day.  And  there 
are  intervals,  I  hear,  when  the  Muses  share  their  mirth, 
while  now  and  then  an  onlooker  can  scarce  keep  from 
jeering.  What  think  you  ?  Is  it  all  a  mistake,  this  experi¬ 
ment  of  the  Spinsters  Nine?  If  so, then  your  own  child¬ 
hood  was  equally  a  mistake. 

Only  through  crudity,  puerility,  and  quaint,  amusing 
gaucherie,  do  mortals  arrive  at  culture.  And  we  shall 
not  find  ourselves  wholly  without  consolation  if  East 
Gissing  Street  never  grows  up ;  its  intellectual  and 
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aesthetic  frolics  still  serve  as  “a  respite  from  care,  a 

> 

medicine  for  woe.”  On  the  whole,  the  street  takes  them 
none  too  seriously ;  it  regards  them  as  forms  of  play. 
Moreover,  its  callousness  and  dullness  make  for  con¬ 
tentment  in  surroundings  that  would  be  a  horror  to  more 
delicate  sensibilities.  This  the  Muses  appreciate.  It  partly 
explains  why  they  hasten  slowly.  For  the  remaining 
explanation  consult  necessity.  Many  are  they  who  go 
to  and  fro  among  the  people,  dosing  them  with  Brown¬ 
ing,  hanging  Pre-Raphaelite  incomprehensibilities  upon 
tenement  walls,  and  prating  of  Bach  and  Beethoven. 
They  have  their  reward,  a  subjective  one, — except  as 
they  make  “copy”  of  their  beneficence  and  market  it  at 
space  rates.  Single  ladies  from  Pieria  know  better.  If 
they  will  pardon  the  discourtesy,  I  desire  to  point  out 
that  they  enjoy  a  historic  perspective  of  at  least  twenty- 
five  centuries.  It  has  taught  them  patience ;  also  to 
grasp  the  principle  enunciated  in  our  day  by  Mr.  George 
Ade  :  “When  uplifting,  get  underneath.” 

For  myself,  as  I  survey  East  Gissing  Street’s  exploits 
among  the  pleasures  of  intellect  and  taste,  I  derive  from 
its  so  dismal  unsuccess  a  plea  for  tolerance,  sympathy, 
and  kind  affection.  It  has  its  sins,  that  pitiful  neighbor¬ 
hood  ;  and  not  priest  or  parson  or  policeman  will  be 
quicker  to  note  them  than  I.  Yet  how  shall  lowly  folk 
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who  make  thus  sad  a  showing  in  the  arts  contrive  to 
shine  in  that  finest  of  all  fine  arts,  —  the  one  demanding 
keenest  insight,  sanest  discrimination,  and  supremest 
delicacy,  —  the  art  of  living  ? 
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VIII 

THE  NATIONAL  GAME 

Baseballing,”  writes  Mr.  Hashimura  Togo,  “is 
National  Sport.  Walk  some  distance  to  suburbs 
of  trolley,  when,  all  of  a  suddenly,  you  will 
notice  a  sound.  It  is  a  very  congregational  lynch-law 
sound  of  numberous  voices  doing  it  all  at  once.  Silence 
punctuates  this.  Then  more  of.” 

Addressing  himself  to  a  policeman,  Mr.  Togo  solicits 
enlightenment :  “  Why  all  this  yell  about,  unless  of 
mania?” 

“Three  men  have  got  home,”  explains  the  officer. 

“  So  happy  to  welcome  travelers  !  Have  them  gen¬ 
tlemans  been  long  absent  for  such  public  banzai?” 

Thus  we  perceive  that  Mr.  Togo  is  as  yet  no  “fan,” 
or,  instead  of  walking  to  “  suburbs  of  trolley,”  he  would 
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have  added  himself  to  the  burden  of  some  ancient  and 
doddering  electric  car,  which,  languishing  else  in  obliv¬ 
ion,  is  fetched  forth  to  trundle  “  red-blooded  ”  citizens 
toward  yon  blessed  inclosure.  A  jocund  air  has  that  trol¬ 
ley.  Though  meriting  the  pathetic  dignity  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  it  goes  caroling,  “  As  Young  as  I 
Used  to  Be.”  Yet  the  throng  aboard,  clinging  fly-fashion, 
and  jammed  gayly  man  on  man,  breathes  no  prankish 
spirit.  Theirs  is  a  calm  mood  and  a  dignified.  They  are 
buttressing  the  nation  by  upholding  the  national  game, 
and  a  certain  stateliness  is  permitted  to  patriots. 

Mr.  Togo,  in  his  heathen  blindness,  may  question  the 
essential  Americanism  of  baseball.  Until  recently  the 
game  originated  in  the  English  schoolboy  sport  of 
rounders.  To  abate  that  scandal,  an  oecumenical  coun¬ 
cil  of  baseball  hierarchs  has  defined  the  true  faith.  By 
order  of  the  Special  Commission,  it  shall  have  been 
“  indigenous.”  Its  American  origin,  then,  resembles  the 
infallibility  of  the  Pope,  which,  as  a  Catholic  savant 
once  remarked  to  me,  is  “a  dogma  which  we  unfortu¬ 
nately  have  to  believe.” 

But,  despite  its  alien  lineage,  the  game  has  become 
as  characteristically  American  as  bull-fighting  is  charac¬ 
teristically  Spanish,  or  pelote  characteristically  Basque, 
or  heresy-hunting  characteristically  Scotch.  Not  that 
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our  national  sport  stays  pent  within  our  traditional 
frontiers ;  it  follows  the  flag,  and  Westward,  of  course,  the 
umpire  takes  his  way.  He  is  revered  in  Luzon,  as  is 
also  the  valiant  batsman.  Persons  reluctant  to  canonize 
our  Philippine  policy  should  observe  how  five  thousand 
natives  will  pour  down  upon  the  diamond  to  felicitate 
the  author  of  a  three-bagger,  and  continue  his  apotheo¬ 
sis  for  a  solid  hour.  Meanwhile,  baseball  has  annexed 
Canada  —  leaving  only  the  sordid  political  details  to  be 
adjusted — and  captured  Cuba.  “No  tiene  descripcion 
el  entusiasmo  !  ”  cries  the  Cuban  press.  “  El  publico  en 
masa  se  desborda  lienando  el  immenso  campo,  dando 
Vivas!  Hurrahs  !  ”  Yet  it  is  in  the  United  States  espe¬ 
cially  that  the  game  thrives  and  grows  and  keeps  on 
growing,  till  now  it  cheerfully  meets  an  annual  cost  of 
$5,500,000,  supports  more  than  thirty  leagues,  major 
and  minor,  sells  its  25,000,000  tickets  a  year,  and  evolves 
a  treasurer’s  report  that  reads  like  a  mathematical  paean. 
Already  it  stands  among  our  notable  industries.  Ere¬ 
long  its  capitalization  will  reach  the  figure  of  $20,000,- 
000,  the  price  we  paid  Spain  for  a  second-hand  war. 

This  glittering  phenomenon,  so  grateful  to  all  who 
love  their  country,  though  to  Mr.  Togo  a  stumbling- 
block  and  to  the  trolley  conductor  foolishness,  invites 
philosophy.  How  comes  it  about  ?  Because  the  “  grand- 
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est  of  nations  ”  must  instinctively  espouse  “  the  grandest 
of  games  ”  ?  Doubtless  man  might  have  made  a  better 
sport,  but  doubtless  man  never  did.  Man  made  cricket, 
enabling  it  to  proceed  with  the  languid  tread  of  a  Chi¬ 
nese  tragedy,  while  from  time  to  time  some  hot-head 
might  arise  and  exclaim,  “  Played,  sir !  Played  indeed !” 
Man  made  football,  endowing  it  with  benign  carnage 
but  giving  it  a  season  all  too  brief.  Man  made  golf, 
wherein  the  ruminative  derive  satisfaction  from  a  com¬ 
parison  of  records.  Man  made  tennis,  a  pleasant  pas¬ 
time,  yet  not  for  heroes.  Man  at  his  best  and  highest 
made  baseball,  which  gallops  gloriously  to  its  sublime 
culmination,  holds  a  nation  spell-bound  from  snow  to 
snow,  provides  always  the  clash  of  player  against 
player,  and  calls  for  the  combined  exercise  of  muscle, 
brain,  skill,  and  manly  daring. 

Besides,  it  appeals  sweetly  to  sentiment.  Every 
American  has  played  baseball  in  his  boyhood,  learning 
the  ecstasy  of  triumph,  the  unforgettable  anguish  of 
defeat.  Sings  Mme.  Calve:  — 

“  Plaisir  d’amour  ne  dure  qu’un  moment, 

Chagrin  d’amour  dure  toute  la  vie.” 

But  she  would  be  less  confident  of  the  supreme  pathos 
of  her  theme  had  she  been  walloped,  anciently,  by  the 
Cedarvilles,  and  slunk  supperless  to  bed. 
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The  child  is  father  of  the  “fan/’  and  the  middle-aged 
—  the  aged,  even  —  renew  their  youth  while  “  rooting” 
on  the  bleachers.  And  yet  in  such  reflections,  however 
exhilarating,  we  find  no  adequate  interpretation  of  the 
paramountcy  achieved  by  this  vociferous  amusement. 
Though  the  game  existed  in  the  forties,  it  promised 


From  photo  loaned  by  the  “  Baseball  Magazine  ” 


small  delirium ;  it  lacked  import ;  it  was  team  against 
team,  —  mere  parochial  imbroglios,  —  and  not  an  entire 
people  struggling  mightily  all  summer  toward  a  golden 
bourn.  Then  arose  that  Moses  of  the  diamond,  “ Father” 
Henry  Chadwick,  who  began  his  career  as  law-giver 
a  few  years  before  the  Civil  War,  which  was  a  conflict 
deeply  to  be  regretted,  since  it  deflected  the  national 
mind  from  the  pursuit  of  the  national  sport,  and  de- 
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voutly  to  be  praised,  since  it  preserved  a  nation  wherein 
that  sport  might  disport  itself. 

After  the  war  came  Reconstruction,  which  gathered 
up  the  fragments  of  a  shattered  commonwealth,  and  set 
them  upon  the  firm  foundation  of  baseball.  The  country 
had  now  a  purpose.  Henceforth  it  could  develop  into  a 
nation  of  “  rooters/’  the  loudest  and  maddest  on  earth. 
For  “Father”  Chadwick  had  codified  the  rules,  thus 
enabling  New  York  to  give  battle  to  Philadelphia,  Bos¬ 
ton  to  Detroit,  Cleveland  to  St.  Louis,  while  affording 
the  mythopoetic  faculty  an  opportunity  not  surpassed 
in  our  era.  No  Secretary  of  Baseball  sits  in  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  cabinet ;  it  is  not  by  manhood  suffrage  that  mu¬ 
nicipalities  elect  their  ball-nines ;  nor  do  the  champions 
receive  the  pennant  from  the  secretary’s  hand  with  a 
mediaeval  accolade  and  gain  dukedoms  as  rewards  for 
high  service ;  yet  in  the  “  fan’s  ”  thoughts  it  might  al¬ 
most  be  so,  despite  his  knowledge  that  organized  base¬ 
ball  is  a  business,  —  a  business  controlled  by  a  trust ; 
that  the  “  clubs  ”  are  stock-companies  ;  that  the  players 
are  rarely  sons  of  the  cities  whose  names  they  wear 
over  their  hearts ;  and  that  the  progressive  series  of 
shows  has  been  adroitly  devised  to  keep  him  dan¬ 
gling  betwixt  hope  and  despair  throughout  the  season, 
and  get  his  money.  So  it  is  no  trivial,  isolated,  in- 
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effectual  fray  that  assembles  yonder  multitude  this 
afternoon. 

As  Pisa  fought  Venice  and  Venice  fought  Florence, 
so  the  town  dearest  to  our  pride  is  to  take  up  arms 
against  a  loathed  and  hated  rival ;  only,  in  our  case, 
consider  how  incomparably  more  grave  the  issue !  Our 
city,  if  victorious,  will  advance  one  stage  further  to¬ 
ward  the  championship  of  its  league.  If  it  wins  that 
championship,  it  will  meet  the  champions  of  the  other 
major  league,  and  battle  for  the  championship  of  the 
world.  If  triumphant  then,  it  will  reign  in  a  moral  splen¬ 
dor  surpassing  the  sublimity  of  Nineveh,  Carthage,  or 
Imperial  Rome,  until  —  perish  the  thought !  —  the  arbi¬ 
trament  of  next  year’s  campaign  snatches  the  sceptre 
from  its  grasp.  In  the  light  of  so  much  glory,  one 
grieves  to  recall  how  misguided  warriors  fought  and 
bled  on  Italian  soil  for  a  mere  petty,  backyard  sover¬ 
eignty,  little  worth  the  fuss,  and  one  sighs  for  a  greater 
Dante  to  sing  this  grander  warfare.  Still,  there  is  song 
in  the  souls  of  “fans.”  Said  Emerson:  “The  people 
fancy  they  hate  poetry,  and  they  are  all  poets  and 
mystics.” 

Arriving  at  the  gates  of  glee,  —  gates  piercing  an 
otherwise  impervious  board-fence,  cruelly  devoid  of 
those  cracks  and  knot-holes  which  afford  solace  to  im- 
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pecunious  urchinhood,  —  our  bards  undergo  a  self-im¬ 
posed  classification.  The  frivolous,  the  detached,  the 
shallow  —  fabricators  of  “society  verse,”  let  us  say  — 
purchase  tickets  for  the  grandstand  ;  those  a  shade  or 
two  less  artificial  prefer  the  fifty-cent  bleachers ;  but  the 
true  runic  singers,  they  of  the  flaming  heart  and  awe¬ 
some  howl,  humble  themselves  to  be  bleached  for  a 
quarter. 

Though  “Casey  at  the  Bat”  has  been  attributed  to 
all  known  poets  from  Homer  to  Theodosia  Garrison, 
and  though  its  authorship  is  claimed  by  a  wool  mer¬ 
chant  named  Thayer,  it  is  clear  that  the  ballad  reached 
his  pen  by  a  process  of  metempsychosis,  having  en¬ 
joyed  a  previous  existence  in  the  brain  of  some  twenty- 
five  cent  “rooter.”  Accordingly,  we  shall  find  the 
uncrowned  laureates  of  baseball  among  its  lowliest  de¬ 
votees.  While  Mr.  Reginald  Van  Brunt  will  yell  with  a 
fervor  conscious  of  its  absurdity  and  relish  this  release 
from  convention,  Mr.  Micky  O’ Hooligan  will  yell  with 
impassioned  earnestness.  Between  these  gentlemen, 
however  similar  their  vocal  outbursts,  you  note  the  same 
difference  as  between  the  carnival  Indian  and  the  wild 
Comanche.  Mr.  Van  Brunt  harbors  a  suspicion  that  the 
national  game  is  perhaps  a  trifle  less  important  than 
the  national  destiny.  Not  so  the  honest  Micky.  . 
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Him  let  us  follow.  Through  the  joyous  portals,  then, 
with  care  to  retain  our  rain-checks.  In  these  read  the 
first  intimation  of  contrast  between  professional  base¬ 
ball  and  its  collegiate  compeer.  The  powers  of  the  air 


might  spoil  a  college  game  and  cheat  the  spectators. 
Here,  if  the  heavens  drip  before  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
inning,  we  may  go  in  free  at  some  subsequent  game. 
Thus  the  management  emboldens  the  over-weatherwise, 
who,  when  clouds  look  ominous,  may  perchance  obtain 
more  baseball,  instead  of  less,  for  their  money.  Inside 
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the  gate,  contrasts  not  less  pronounced.  Instead  of  the 
modest  grandstand,  a  huge,  many-canopied  pavilion, 
over  which  float  ensigns  inscribed  with  the  name  of  our 
city  and  that  of  the  despicable  municipality  for  whose 
destruction  we  yearn.  Instead  of  the  strings  of  carriages, 
those  vast,  austere  tribunes,  the  bleachers.  Instead  of 
multitudinous  gay  hats  and  gowns,  only  an  occasional 
dash  of  color,  and  that  only  in  the  grandstand.  Instead 
of  the  pennant  of  our  Alma  Mater,  the  nation’s  flag, 
fluttering  a  bit  sadly,  as  if  conscious  of  its  subservience 
to  business.  Instead  of  a  distant  prospect  of  academic 
spires  and  cupolas  beyond  the  meadows,  a  background 
composed  of  bill-boards,  where  advertisements  of  whis¬ 
key,  beer,  and  heinous  cigars  almost  crowd  out  the 
score-board,  while  above  them  loom  the  chimneys  of 
factories.  Everywhere  an  atmosphere  bespeaking  capi¬ 
talized  enterprise,  speculation,  commercialism.  Upon 
the  ear  fall  raucous  cries :  “  Hot  roasted  peanuts,  five  a 
bag,”  “Ice-cold  moxie,”  “  Fresh  pop-corn,” —  uttered  by 
savage  brats  in  white  coats  and  white  caps.  Ministering 
angels  actually,  these  young  persons  wear  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  cruelty,  having  caught  thus  early  the  aggressive 
spirit  of  the  diamond. 

On  the  bleachers,  however,  there  is  much  the  same 
talk  as  among  collegians,  though  mouthed  less  gently, 
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and  absolutely  the  same  belief  in  the  cosmic  importance 
of  sport.  Have  not  vanquished  football  braves  been 
known  to  weep  ?  Once,  when  a  victorious  eleven  were 
shedding  their  moleskins  amid  profane  exultings,  their 
trainer  burst  into  the  dressing-room,  lifted  a  reverent 
hand,  and  cried,  “Silence,  boys  !  Now  everybody  sing, 
‘  Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow  !  ’  ”  —  which 
they  did,  in  perfect  solemnity.  When  such  excesses 
occur  among  seekers  after  wisdom,  why  scorn  poor 
Micky  for  calling  baseball  the  most  serious  occupation 
of  a  serious  people?  His  microcosmos  refuses  admit¬ 
tance  to  larger  interests.  The  players  now  at  practice 
down  below,  —  they  are  lions,  heroes,  sublime  demigods, 
in  Micky’s  eyes.  Pity  him,  then,  for  his  failure  to  identify 
them ;  “  beneath  the  cupola,”  Paris  is  equally  at  a  loss 
to  identify  its  Forty  Immortals  ;  as  Monsieur  le  Ministre 
appeals  to  Madame  la  Marechale,  so  Micky  appeals  to 
’Rastus  Jones,  and  ’Rastus  to  a  truckman,  who  in  turn 
invites  elucidation  from  a  freckled  office-boy.  There  are 
loud  assertions,  louder  contradictions,  as  is  scarcely  sur¬ 
prising,  so  extraordinary  is  the  family  resemblance  that 
pervades  the  profession.  Always  the  lithe,  nimble  fig¬ 
ure  ;  always  the  shaven  face ;  always  the  bold  nose  and 
assertive  chin.  Later,  when  the  game  is  on,  we  shall 
know  the  artists  by  reference  to  the  score-card. 
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For  artists  they  are,  —  sensitive  as  violinists,  “temper¬ 
amental  ”  as  painters,  emotional  as  divas.  A  little  de¬ 
traction  will  “  get  their  goat,”  a  little  adulation  prepare 
them  to  walk  upon  pink  clouds.  As  the  Presbyterian 
said  of  the  Methodists,  they  are  “  up  attic  or  down  cel¬ 
lar  all  the  while.”  They  cherish  their  dignity,  riding  only 
in  Pullmans,  sleeping  only  in  the  hotel’s  most  luxurious 
apartments.  They  exact  from  their  manager  a  consid¬ 
eration  as  delicate  as  that  displayed  toward  his  mari¬ 
ners  by  the  gallant  captain  of  the  Pinafore.  They 
demand  dazzling  emoluments ;  Corot  died  rich,  Pade¬ 
rewski  carried  home  a  fortune  every  year,  yet  how  insigni¬ 
ficant  their  services  to  humanity  compared  with  those 
of  a  baseball  player !  Meanwhile  the  fraternity  resents 
imputations  of  mere  commercialism.  Speak  not  of  “  Hes¬ 
sians.”  If  you  insist  upon  a  military  allusion,  call  them 
Swiss,  to  whom  may  one  day  be  carven  a  Lion  of 
Lucerne. 

Happy  is  their  lot,  since  their  craftsmanship,  unlike 
that  of  other  artists,  wins  the  most  exuberant  admira¬ 
tion  from  those  that  comprehend  it  least.  Hence  their 
rank  as  popular  idols.  The  physiological  psychologist, 
who  can  hardly  be  said  to  abound,  admires  the  preci¬ 
sion  with  which  the  muscular  sense  judges  the  where¬ 
abouts  of  a  moving  object  by  the  tug  of  tiny  muscles  as 
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the  eyes  converge  upon  it ;  he  admires  the  accuracy 
with  which  the  muscles  of  eye  and  arm  adjudicate  and 
direct  the  effort  required  to  hurl  a  missile  to  its  goal 
after  the  muscles  around  and  inside  the  eye  have  deter¬ 
mined  the  range ;  he  knows  that  in  that  solemnest  of 
ball-games,  an  artillery  engagement,  ranges  must  be 
found  mechanically.  There,  with  some  incidental  en¬ 
thusiasm  over  the  diligence  expended  in  training  the 
muscular  sense  to  such  superb  efficiency,  his  admiration 
ends.  To  Micky,  however,  the  skill  of  a  star  ball-player 
savors  less  of  the  magnificently  natural  than  of  the  out- 
and-out  miraculous.  And  our  world  consists  mainly  of 
Mickys.  Ages  ago,  when  it  contained  no  other  folk,  such 
wonder-working  would  have  qualified  the  “wizard”  to 
teach  spiritual  truth.  In  our  own  day,  it  has  enabled  a 
baseball  hero  to  become  a  popular  evangelist. 

But  see,  the  game  is  about  to  begin !  Quick,  your  score- 
card  !  At  last  it  is  settled  that  Murphy,  not  O’Toole,  is 
to  pitch,  O’Toole  having  doubtless  a  temporary  “  glass 
arm  ”  ;  also  that  Kelley,  though  spiked  a  week  ago  by 
a  furious  base-runner,  is  again  to  mount  guard  over 
yonder  hypertrophied  pincushion ;  who ’s  who,  we  now 
know,  so  far  as  concerns  “our  boys,”  and  as  for  the 
enemy,  seated  in  a  cross-legged,  red-legged  row  on  the 
bench,  the  score-card  will  make  them  out  for  us  as  oblig- 
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ingly  as  the  programme  that  names  the  actors  “  in  the 
order  of  their  first  appearance  on  the  stage.”  All  is  clear, 
save  perhaps  to  some  wretched  Togo. 

Billiards  the  Japanese  intellect  can  fathom :  “Two  sticks, 
three  balls,  two  men.  One  says  ‘  Damn  !  ’  The  other  says, 
‘  Hard  lines  !  ’  ”  But  baseball  is  more  intricate.  It  is 
billiards  in  three  dimensions  (and  a  fourth, 
sometimes,  namely  the  umpire),  with  an  un¬ 
even  field  for  a  table,  the  ball  shot  through 
air  and  deflected  by  wind,  and  the  play  exe¬ 
cuted  with  chain-lightning  rapidity,  while 
always  nine  men  are  pitted  against  one.  So 
you  will  bear  with  Mr.  Togo  if  his  account 
errs  through  excess  of  impressionism.  Says 
he,  “  One  strong-arm  gentleman  called  a 
Pitch  is  hired  to  throw.  Another  gentle¬ 
man  called  a  Stop  is  responsible  for  what¬ 
ever  that  Hon.  Pitch  throw  to  him,  so  he  protect  him¬ 
self  from  wounding  by  sofa-pillows  which  he  wear  on 
hands.  Another  gentleman  called  a  Striker  stand  in  front 
of  that  Stop  and  hold  up  club  to  fright  off  that  Hon. 
Pitch  from  angry  rage  of  throwing  things.  Hon.  Pitch 
in  hand  hold  one  baseball  of  an  unripe  condition  of  hard¬ 
ness.  He  raise  that  arm  lofty — then  twist  —  O  sudden ! ! 
He  shoot  them  bullet-ball  straight  to  breast  of  Hon. 
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Stop.  Hon.  Striker  swing  club  for  vain  effort.  It  is  a 
miss  and  them  deathly  ball  shoot  Hon.  Stop  in  gloves. 
‘  Struck  once !  ’  decry  Hon.  Umperor,  a  person  who  is 
there  to  gossip  about  it  in  loud  voice.”9 

Despite  traces  of  inaccuracy,  we  have  here  a  tran¬ 
scription  from  reality.  Such  titanic  efforts,  such  lifting 
of  huge  hopes,  such  scant  fruition !  They  hurl  the  ball, 
but  not  canonically.  They  hurl  the  ball  canonically,  but 
the  batsman  cowers.  They  hurl  the  ball  canonically,  and 
the  batsman  smites  it,  but  erroneously.  They  hurl  the 
ball  canonically,  the  batsman  smites  it  righteously,  and 
then  some  fellow  catches  it.  This  process,  varied  with 
the  scampering  of  certain  gentlemen  in  haste,  who  at 
best  reach  only  the  point  they  started  from,  continues 
through  nine  innings,  while  the  majority  of  the  eighteen 
demigods  stand  beside  bags  or  guard  distant  outposts, 
chewing,  chewing,  or  sit  all  a-row  and  drink  water  out 
of  a  pail.  Upon  what  boresome  doings,  then,  hangs  the 
destiny  of  our  cities  !  How  justly  has  Mr.  Steffens  cele¬ 
brated  their  shame  ! 

To  the  4 ‘fan,”  this  very  uneventfulness  is  in  itself  an 
event.  One  recalls  the  ardor  of  the  shopkeeper  in  a  col¬ 
lege  town,  who  had  feared  that  a  football  defeat  might 
impoverish  the  gamesters  who  owed  him  money  ;  hear¬ 
ing  that  it  had  yielded  a  score  of  nothing  to  nothing,  he 
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cried,  “  Blessed  be  nothing !  ”  So  here.  The  red-blooded 
look  not  kindly  upon  the  “  hippodrome  ”  and  the  “  bat- 
fest.”  They  desire  that  skill  shall  match  skill  in  “  an  even 
break.”  What  the  performance  lacks  in  melodrama  it 
makes  up  in  show  of  technique,  so  that,  as  Mr.  Togo 
phrases  it,  “all- America  persons  is  setted  in  state  of 
very  hoarse  condition.”  Nor  can  even  he  suppress  a 
spasm  of  admiration  for  that  central  luminary,  the  twirler. 
“  Hon.  Pitch  prepare  to  enjoy  some  deathly  agony.  He 
hold  that  ball  outside  of  twisted  arm,  turn  one  half  be¬ 
side  himself,  throw  elbows  away,  give  whirling  salute 
of  head,  caress  ankle  with  calf  of  leg,  then  up-air  — 
quickly  shoot ! !” 

Mr.  O’ Hooligan,  steeped  in  the  lore  of  the  “  spitball,” 
the  drop  curve,  the  high  in-ball,  the  out-curve,  and  the 
“fade-away,”  and  aware  that  the  finger-tips,  as  the 
“  pill  ”  leaves  the  hand,  endow  it  with  its  rotary  genius, 
pays  this  wizard  the  homage  of  a  somewhat  more  en¬ 
lightened  reverence.  He  will  speak  of  the  “  cushion  of 
air  ”  that  produces  the  curve,  yet  gilds  his  science  with 
gleams  of  the  supernatural.  Those  enchanted  missiles 
— lo  !  trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  they  come  !  And  the 
twirler — what  charmer  of  political  conventions,  ser¬ 
pents,  or  railroad  stocks  commands  a  higher  magic? 
Behold,  for  instance,  the  necromantic  spitball,  how  it 
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drops  from  the  batter’s  hips  to  his  knees  in  two  feet  of 
forward  motion,  or  “  floats  up  like  a  chunk  of  lead  till 
it  gets  close  to  the  swatting  station  and  then  ducks 
around  the  corner  like  a  subpoena-dodger !  ”  The  mere 
expectation  of  a  spitball  unnerves  the  doughtiest  “  sons 
of  swat !  ” 

Physicist,  though  mystic,  Mr.  O’ Hooligan  dabbles  also 
in  psychology.  To  him  —  and  to  us,  for  that  matter  — 
the  pitcher  is  a  “  deep  thinker,”  fathoming  the  batsman’s 
heart,  discerning  his  aversions,  and  uprooting  his  cour- 
age  by  proffering  what  he  most  detests  at  the  least  grate¬ 
ful  juncture.  To  “deep  thinking”  our  twirler  adds  moral 
hardihood.  It  takes  character  to  face  a  whole  dynasty 
of  cudgel-kings,  one  after  another,  and  not  “go  up  in 
the  air,”  especially  when  bayed  at  the  while  by  a  ma¬ 
niacal  public. 

Likewise  it  takes  character  to  bat ;  for  the  batter  views 
eight  allied  foes,  one  of  whom  prepares  to  slay  him 
with  a  look,  if  not  with  the  “  pellet.”  I  recall  a  portly 
batsman  whose  person  protruded  in  a  sort  of  oriel ; 
though  slow  of  foot,  he  possessed  a  talent  for  knocking 
phenomenally  evasive  flies.  Knowing  this,  the  pitcher 
smote  him  with  the  ball  in  the  region  of  the  watch-chain, 
and,  when  rather  severely  criticised  by  his  victim,  re¬ 
marked,  “  Perfectly  fair  ball !  Right  over  the  plate  !  ” 
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Just  so  ;  but  after  that  this  batsman  could  never  face  its 
author  with  any  pleasure.  Invariably  he  “  fanned  out.” 
And  even  the  slim  run  some  risk.  Nevertheless,  such  is 
their  devotion  to  country  that,  when  necessity  requires, 
they  will  defy  the  rule  that  forbids  self-martyrdom 
and  deliberately  offer  their  bodies  to  be  hit.  Some- 


timPQ  T  wonder  if  it  hurts.  I  have  seen  a  bat- 
re  a  resounding  crack  on  the  funny 
d  make  for  first  base  with  a  radiant 


countenance,  limping  jocosely  all 
the  way.  Indeed,  one  is  tempted, 
while  surveying  the  moral  pinna¬ 


cle  attained  by  cudgelers,  to  forget  those 
equally  lofty  artistic  summits  which  loom  less 
splendid  because  more  remote.  Not  only  must 
the  ash  meet  the  horsehide,  however  fantastic 
its  course ;  the  clash  must  be  so  timed,  ideally, 


that  the  ball  will  come  down  in  precisely  the  spot  in¬ 
tended,  —  an  unguarded  region  of  the  “  front  yard,”  let 
us  say,  —  or  perchance  some  defenseless  section  of  “  left 
garden.”  Wielding  what  the  violinist  calls  a  perfect 
instrument,  the  man  with  the  round  club  must  juggle 
with  angles  of  incidence  and  reflection,  complicated  by 
the  manifold  eccentricities  of  an  inspired  gyroscope,  and 
instantly  determine  what  speed  to  give  his  bat  as  it  de- 
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scribes  with  its  tip  the  arc  of  a  circle,  since  the  hun¬ 
dredth  part  of  a  second,  whether  too  soon  or  too  late, 
will  vitiate  the  entire  calculation.  Saw  you  ever  a  task 
that  called  louder  for  “all  that  a  man  has  of  fortitude, 
and  delicacy?” 

Time  —  what  a  factor  in  battles!  One  hates  to  de¬ 
scend  to  the  trivial,  but  it  was  time  that  decided  Waterloo, 
and  here  every  infinitesimal  moment  is  treasured,  as 
befits  the  gravity  of  the  issue.  Fans  understand  this, 


and  bear  it  in  mind  when  appraising  the  performance. 
They  know  why  the  management  has  selected  a  “south¬ 
paw”  to  man  first  base ;  the  left-handed  player  has  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  being  already  in  a  position  to  throw  to  second 
when  the  ball  comes  to  him  from  the  catcher.  They  know 
why  base-runners  should  slide  feet  first.  Says  Mr.  Togo, 
“  All  spectacles  in  grandstand  decry  ‘  O  make  sliding, 
Hon.  Sir !  ’  ” — and  “  Hon.  Striker  is  sliding  to  base  by  the 
seat  of  his  stummick.”  Bad  policy,  think  the  fans.  Not 
only  do  basemen  acknowledge  a  distaste  for  spiked  shoes 
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and  a  fluttering  of  the  heart  on  their  approach  sole  out, 
so  that  the  feet-first  onslaught  will  meet  the  milder  dis¬ 
couragement  ;  the  main  point  is  to  arrive  ready  to  pick 
yourself  up  in  an  instant  and  resume  your  career.  Games 
are  lost  and  won  in  fractions  of  a  second. 

It  is  time,  again,  that  determines  the  brilliancy  of 
fielding.  When  the  ball  whizzes  just  above  the  ground, 

and  a  man  runs  in  for  it  and  takes  it 
at  his  shoe-lacings,  Micky’s  whole  soul 
rises  up  to  bless  him.  When  the  ball 
soars  across  the  blue,  and  the  “gar¬ 
dener”  turns  his  back  on  it,  darts  into 
the  remote  distance,  and  wiles  it  from 
over  his  shoulder  into  his  mitt,  Micky 
relights  his  pipe.  Why  this  frantic  ap¬ 
proval  of  a  feat  by  no  means  showy,  this 
indifference  to  a  feat  amazingly  spec¬ 
tacular?  Because  time,  by  its  brevity, 
glorified  the  one,  whereas  time,  by  its  prolixity,  cheap¬ 
ened  the  other.  Only  instantaneous  perception  and  judg¬ 
ment  and  action  can  stop  the  white-hot  liner.  The  very 
sensationalism  of  the  arching  path  that  a  long  fly  follows 
will  afford  time  to  decide  where  the  ball  must  alight, 
time  to  transfer  one’s  activities  to  the  appointed  spot, 
time  composedly  to  welcome  in  that  fly  with  gently  smil- 
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in g  jaws.  As  well  solicit  applause  for  keeping  a  tryst 
with  an  express  train  ! 

Thus  it  appears  that  Mr.  O’ Hooligan  appreciates, 
equally  with  alacrity  of  body,  alacrity  of  mind.  He  would 
redouble  his  enthusiasm  could  he  hear  astronomers  dis¬ 
course  of  the  “  personal  equation,”  how  it  qualifies  an 
observer  to  note  with  greater  or  lesser  precision  the 
moment  when  the  star  crosses  the  hair-line  and  to  press 
with  greater  or  less  promptitude  the  instrument  that 
records  its  transit.  Eminence  as  a  baseball-player  pre¬ 
supposes  a  personal  equation  any  astronomer  might 
envy,  and  this  endowment  accounts  for  the  profusion  of 
Kelleys  and  Caseys,  of  O’s  and  Mac’s,  on  the  nation’s 
diamond.  The  nimble-witted,  the  quick-tempered,  the 
recklessly  daring  —  in  a  word,  a  race  given  to  bulls, 
half-bricks,  and  brilliancy  on  the  firing-line  —  possess 
the  required  rapidity  of  perception  and  intellection,  the 
required  rapidity  of  nervous  reactions.  Women,  but 
for  those  limitations  to  which  humorists  attribute  the 
survival  of  the  hen,  should  play  astounding  baseball ; 
as  regards  the  personal  equation,  every  woman  is  an 
Irishman. 

Nowhere  a  keener  demand  for  such  celerity  than  be¬ 
hind  the  bat,  where  the  catcher  acts  as  a  collector  and 
conservator  of  twisted  thunderbolts  and  as  steersman 
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of  the  sloop  of  destiny.  Alone  able  to  scan  the  whole 
battle,  he  must  shape  its  strategy  in  moments  of  peril. 
Yet  while  there  exists  a  code  of  signals  between  pitcher 
and  catcher,  and  while  extraneous  counsel  from  coachers 
mitigates  the  consternation  with  which  men  on  bases 
are  so  richly  furnished,  still  further  hints  and  persua¬ 
sions  proceed  from  the  manager.  He  signs  in  esoteric 
symbols,  unknown  to  the  foe,  though  legible  to  his  vas¬ 
sals,  so  that  he  who  reads  may  run.  Sometimes,  to  ward 
off  suspicion,  he  deputes  the  “  signing  ”  to  a  hench¬ 
man,  but  there’s  risk  in  that.  Once  Sweeney,  bidden 
to  slide  when  Lauterbach  crossed  his  feet,  beheld  the 
sign  and  slid,  thereby  losing  the  game ;  Lauterbach, 
crazed  with  excitement,  had  crossed  his  feet  uncon¬ 
sciously.  The  manager  could  nevertheless  rejoice  in 
the  perfection  of  his  discipline,  as  when,  on  another 
occasion,  Bad  Bill  rejoined  his  comrades  at  breakfast, 
saw  the  horrified  manager  stroke  his  beard,  and  instantly 
dived  under  the  table.  As  a  posse  of  waiters  were  eject¬ 
ing  him,  Bill  expostulated,  “  What  yous  puttin’  me  out 
fer?  Didn’t  me  manager  sign  to  slide?”  His  not  to 
reason  why,  his  but  to  do  and  die. 

Now  Micky,  despite  his  knowledge  of  wireless  com¬ 
munications,  boards  of  strategy,  and  the  team-play  that 
alone  captures  pennants,  proffers  advice  of  his  own, 
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instructing  the  players,  even  the  manager ;  and  hereby 
hangs  psychology.  A  lordly  egotist  is  Micky.  He  looms 
vast  within  his  personal  universe  because  that  universe 
is  itself  so  small.  Besides,  he  is  a  part  of  all  that  he  sees. 
He  assists  the  progress  of  a  blood-and-thunder  play 
with  cries  of  “Sick  ’em!”  and  “Cheese  it!”  On  the 
bleachers  he  not  only  comments  aloud  upon  every  inci¬ 
dent,  gasping,  “  He ’s  out !  ”  or  “  He ’s  safe  ” ;  he  relieves 
a  burning  heart  by  howling,  “  Come  on,  Pat !  ”  or 
“  Slide,  Kelley  —  slide  !  ”  It  is  not  in  the  initial  stages 
of  civilization  that  humanity  acquires  the  art  of  thinking 
with  its  mouth  shut.  Meanwhile,  his  shrewdness  enables 
him  to  admire  a  player  for  disregarding  his  sugges¬ 
tions.  When  the  man  on  third,  whose  whole  soul  is 
chanting  “  Home,  Dearie,  Home,”  displays  a  masterly 
inactivity,  all  fans  approve  with  their  intellects,  while 
demurring  with  their  emotions. 

Conscious  of  a  power  within  himself  making  for  vic¬ 
tory,  since  his  yearnings  readily  translate  themselves 
into  volitions,  Micky  regards  his  whoops  and  yells  as  by 
no  means  impotent.  Nor  are  they  always.  At  a  crisis, 
“Hi!  Hi !  Hi !  ”  may  unnerve  a  batsman  or  “  rattle  ”  the 
most  stoical  of  pitchers,  The  “  rooting  ”  of  his  allies,  on 
the  other  hand,  may  calm  the  quiverings  of  a  distraught 
spirit,  and  convince  a  player  that  the  stars  in  their 
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courses  are  fighting  for  him.  All  the  which  goes  to  show 
that  Mr.  O’ Hooligan  has  still  very  much  to  learn  con¬ 
cerning  the  ethics  of  sport ;  yes,  and  concerning  its  aes¬ 
thetics.  Both  on  moral  and  artistic  grounds,  good  sports¬ 
men  denounced  the  college  glee  club  that  serenaded 
a  visiting  ball-nine  throughout  the  night  preceding  a 
game.  On  similar  grounds,  they  condemned  the  half¬ 
back  who  entered  into  his  closet  and  prayed  for  victory. 
It  is  the  theory  of  clean  sport  that  its  participants  should 
conduct  their  manoeuvres  without  interference,  earthly 
or  celestial,  malignant  or  beneficent.  Consequently  the 
higher  priesthood  of  baseball  have  set  their  faces  sternly 
against  “rooting”  and  hope  to  do.it  away. 

Already  they  have  at  least  partially  extinguished  a 
more  crying  abuse.  Writes  Hashimura  Togo,  “Occa¬ 
sionally  that  large  German  intelligence  what  set  next  to 
me  would  say  with  voice,  ‘  Kill  that  umperor !  ’  I  wait  for 
very  large  hour  to  see  death  of  this  Hon.  Umperor,  but  it 
did  not  occur  as  I  seen.  Too  bad!  I  had  very  good  seat 
to  see  from!”  To  umpire  is  human,  to  forgive  divine; 
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and  fans  are  progressing,  however  slowly,  toward  that 
commendable  altitude  of  morality.  Instead  of  tying  tin- 
cans  to  his  coat-tails,  chasing  him  up  trees,  bedecking 
him  with  tar  and  feathers,  or  forcing  him  to  seek  asylum 
in  the  town  jail,  they  now  harry  this  martyr  with  rheto¬ 
ric, —  accusations  of  perjury,  piracy,  and  grand  larceny, 
for  the  most  part,  with  now  and  then  a  promise  of  anni¬ 
hilation.  Gradually  they  have  come  to  understand  his 
modest  plea  for  tolerance. 

“The  umpire  may  make  mistakes  as  well  as  any  other 
mortal,”  says  the  renowned  Sheridan,  “and  if  he  does, 
it  does  n’t  follow  that  he  should  hang  for  it.  Here  are 
people  seated  in  a  semi-circle  around  the  grounds.  On 
almost  every  play  some  of  them  will  be  better  witnesses 
than  he,  yet  they  imagine  he  ought  to  see  it  exactly  as 
they  do ;  and  if  he  does  n’t,  what  a  chorus  of  yells  and 
howls!”  Good  lack,  you  would  say  so !  “Robber!”  bawl 
the  fans.  “  Liar !  Thief !  Kill  him !  ”  —  till  the  uproar  “  has 
feeding  time  at  the  zoo  faded  to  a  whisper.”  And  remem¬ 
ber,  the  umpire  is  the  most  sensitive  of  all  the  beasts 
of  the  field.  Hence  the  humiliation  with  which  patriots 
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reflect  that  this  comparative  immunity  results  less  from 
a  softening  of  the  heart  on  the  part  of  fans  than  from  a 
drastic  severity  on  the  management’s  part  toward  the 
players.  For  the  bleachers  take  their  cues  from  the  dia¬ 
mond,  and  heavy  fines  have  taught  players  to  beware 
how  they  unchain  the  passions  of  the  mob.  Left  to  them¬ 
selves,  our  fans  bestow  upon  their  salaried  arbiter  only 
such  abuse  as  authors,  if  they  had  the  pluck,  would  ex¬ 
tend  to  his  prototype,  the  editor. 

Happily,  you  may  attribute  this  vocal  umpire-baiting 
in  some  measure  to  mere  love  of  din.  To  many,  his  crime 
is  the  occasion,  rather  than  the  cause,  of  pandemonium. 
Not  so  those  thrilling  incidents  that  elicit  the  wild  and 
terrible  “  E-e-e-e-yah,”  the  long  drawn  “h’ra-a-a-ay,”  the 
ear-splitting  “Hoo-oo-oo-wow !”  “More  yells  of  shouts 
is  heard,”  cries  Hashimura.  “  I  am  an  enthusiasm.  Such 
sound  of  hates!  Port  Arthur  was  took  with  less  noise! ” 
Considering  the  yelps,  roars,  and  growls  in  which  our 
four-footed  ancestors  expressed  themselves,  such  rever¬ 
sion  to  type  need  hardly  perplex  us.  The  marvel  is  not 
that  the  bleachers  lie  so  near  the  jungle,  but  that  they 
are  separated  from  it  by  so  vast  an  interval.  The  whoop¬ 
ing  and  bawling  reflect  intelligence,  intelligence  finer 
and  higher  than  we  are  wont  to  believe  the  proletarians 
possessed  of. 
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How  comes  it  that  they  command  sufficient  range  of 
consciousness  to  grasp  simultaneously  all  the  phases  of 
a  dazzling  play  or  the  nimbleness  to  foresee  all  its  con¬ 
sequences?  May  we  not  conjecture  that  Micky  sees  one 

facet  of  greatness,  ’Rastus  another,  the  office-boy  a  third ; 

/ 

that  each  acclaims  what  he  himself  comprehends;  and 
that,  by  a  felicitous  contagion,  the  excitement  of  each 
redoubles  the  excitement  of  the  rest?  A  false  hypothesis. 
For  the  game  is  not  particularly  complicated,  as  games 
go;  it  is  quick,  —  so  quick  that  successive  impressions 
make  a  palimpsest  of  the  untutored  mind  (the  mind  of 
the  philosopher,  let  us  say,  to  whom  a  ball  game  is  a 
rare  indulgence),  whereas  no  palimpsest  is  inscribed  upon 
Mr.  O’  Hooligan.  Having  played  baseball,  watched  base¬ 
ball,  talked  baseball,  read  baseball,  dreamed  baseball, 
and  devoted  little  earnest  cogitation  to  anything  but 
baseball  ever  since  he  was  able  to  lift  a  bat,  he  takes  in 
each  new  move  as  swiftly  as  it  occurs,  and  knows  by 
lifelong  experience  what  it  portends.  I  once  passed  an 
evening  at  a  resort  peopled  exclusively  by  “greatest  liv¬ 
ing  authorities.”  Were  they  brilliant,  these  masters  of 
infinitesimal  specialties?  They  were  dull.  The  same 
process  that  makes  Micky  O’ Hooligan  an  adept  in  base¬ 
ball  had  made  them  retentive  reservoirs  of  erudition. 
Micky,  had  he  devoted  equal  assiduity  to  mycology,  the 
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evolution  of  the  aorist,  or  the  histology  of  the  potato-bug, 
might  have  won  honorary  degrees,  I  doubt  not,  and  a 
paragraph  in  “Who’s  Who.” 

Spare  the  sigh !  This  scholar  craves  no  laurels.  Born 
a  democrat,  he  adores  the  simplicity  of  “rooters’  row.” 
Not  even  in  the  smoking-car,  where  hod-carriers  hold 
converse  with  bankers,  does  democracy  blossom  more 
superbly.  Here  to  every  fellow  it  is  permitted  to  exhibit 
frightful  suspenders,  smoke  infamous  cigars,  wield  a  palm- 
leaf  fan,  swear  horribly,  advance  the  most  unpleasant 
opinions,  and  punch  the  heads  of  malefactors, — that  is, 
those  who  intercept  their  neighbors’  peanuts,  as  the  boy 
tosses  up  the  bag  from  down  below,  and  those  who  wan¬ 
tonly  stand  while  the  congregation  is  seated.  F ortunately, 
the  congregation  boasts  a  sheeplike  suggestibility ;  in 
general,  when  one  stands,  the  rest  stand  also ;  otherwise 
nothing  short  of  legislation  analogous  to  that  against 
the  theatre  hat  could  defend  the  bleacherites  against 
mutual  annihilation. 

Thus  we  follow  the  game  in  quite  tolerable  misery. 
Hot?  It  was  never  so  hot.  Pitilessly  the  sun  beats  down 
from  a  sky  broken  only  by  the  fleecy  white  clouds  that 
the  players  call  “angels,”  because  they  afford  so  bene¬ 
volent  a  background  for  the  batted  ball.  Though  sun¬ 
stroke  seems  inevitable,  inning  succeeds  inning,  with 
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nine  men  walking  away  slowly,  nine  others  coming  up 
on  the  run,  till  the  ultimate  inning  is  now  nearly  com¬ 
pleted.  Jubilant  moments  there  have  been,  — jubilant  mo¬ 
ments  and  moments  glum ;  awful  suspense,  too,  and  at 
this  the  eleventh  hour  the  score  stands  three  to  two 
against  us.  Amid  terrific  cheers,  great  Murphy  strikes 
an  attitude  as  of  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes,  fire  in  his  eye, 
desperate  determination  in  his  heart.  His  cudgel  men¬ 
aces  the  pitcher.  Two  men  on  bases  dance  nervously 
sidewise,  ablaze  with  excitement.  There  are  cries  from 
the  coachers,  mingling  oddly  with  “Ice-cold  moxie!” 
and  “Fresh  pop-corn,  five  a  bag !  ”  The  pitcher  holds  the 
ball  meditatively  beneath  his  chin  and  glares  defiance. 
He  coils  himself  up  “like  a  dissolute  bed-spring,”  lets 
loose,  and  then — oh,  mad  instant!  The  ring  of  a  bat, 
flying  forms  that  fling  themselves  feet-first  along  the 
ground  in  clouds  of  dust,  other  forms  with  heads  thrown 
back  and  faces  upturned,  one  horror-stricken  figure  mov¬ 
ing  across  the  far,  far  background,  his  posture  that  of 
anguish  hoping  against  hope — and  victory  is  ours!  We 
howl. 

Then  a  metamorphosis.  Patriots  become  mere  sordid 
seekers  after  slabs  of  striped  ice-cream,  to  be  purchased 
out  of  carts  beyond  the  gates.  At  first,  one  would  rebuke 
those  carts ;  they  seem  a  profanation.  Then  comes  a  saner 
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understanding,  which  crowns  them  with  all  the  honor 
due  to  the  Red  Cross.  And  their  patrons,  —  well,  is  not 
the  triumph  won,  our  city’s  star  again  in  a  bright  ascend¬ 
ant,  the  moral  order  of  the  universe  again  vindicated? 
To  die  now,  with  striped  ice-cream  within  reach, — why 
indulge  in  such  ex  post  facto  fanaticism?  Besides,  the 
nation  itself  boasts  as  its  chief  aim  the  well-being  of  its 
citizens.  Without  citizens,  what  would  become  of  the 
nation,  and  of  its  noblest  product,  the  national  game? 

It  now  remains  to  see  what  the  press  will  say.  What, 
forsooth,  can  it  say  ?  That  our  team  has  “  lashed  another 
victim  to  its  victorious  chariot  ”  ?  That  our  boys  “  look 
good  for  the  rag”?  Precisely.  But  the  journalistic 
passion  for  truth  will  not  long  content  itself  with  such 
inadequate  phrasing.  Presently  we  shall  read  how  men 
died  on  bases  ;  how  batsmen  took  bites  out  of  the  pea ; 
howStivetts  blew  up  in  a  jiffy,  because  Schreck  had  his 
kidding  clothes  on ;  how  Sharky  poked  a  bingle ;  how 
Murphy  and  McCabe  were  wedded  to  bags ;  how  Schults 
was  buffaloed  by  Killian  and  popped  to  Coughlin  ;  and 
how  Pfeister  tried  his  hoodoo  snake  on  Crawford  and  had 
the  hard  hitter  tied  in  a  knot.  This  is  something  like, 
and  we  live  the  battle  over  again,  though  the  unrighteous 
affect  perplexity.  Nonsense  !  How,  save  by  a  gorgeous 
symbolism,  shall  language  body  forth  these  jumping 
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wonders?  How,  save  by  employing  a  special  argot,  shall 
even  symbolism  do  them  justice  ?  As  men  invent  voca¬ 
bles  wherewith  to  adorn  a  ballad  or  to  give  splendor  to 
a  legend,  or  to  establish  communication  with  a  baby, 
so  men  shape  a  new  and  marvelous  verbiage  for  base¬ 
ball.  Thus  only  can  the  heart’s  deepest  emotion  find  a 
voice.  What  if  we  call  the  adored  ball  a  “ pill,”  a  “pellet,” 
and  a  “  globule”  ;  what  if  we  speak  of  the  home  plate 
as  the  “pan”  ?  Browning  addressed  Mrs.  Browning  as 
“  dear  Ba.”  Besides,  remember  that  baseball  reports 
must  be  penned  while  the  game  rages,  and  that  they 
cannot  but  reflect  the  noble  frenzies  of  their  authors. 

Yet  think  not  to-day’s  game  dies  with  to-day’s  “ex¬ 
tras.”  In  two  baseball  weeklies  it  will  reecho ;  perhaps 
also  in  the  “Baseball  Magazine” ;  certainly  in  that  sacred 
history  or  fan’s  bible,  “Spalding’s  Guide” ;  and  fans  there 
are  who  will  talk  of  it  years  hence,  to  the  joy  of  men 
folks,  the  despair  of  women  folks.  For  heavy  is  the  bur¬ 
den  laid  upon  the  gentler  sex  by  our  national  game.  To 
the  maid,  it  means  being  dragged  by  some  amiable 
though  misguided  cavalier  through  what  should  have 
been  the  “time  of  your  life,  Nellie,”  and  was  boresome 
beyond  words ;  to  the  wife,  it  means  a  husband  tied 
to  the  Sporting  Page,  —  silent  or  cryptically  ebullient ; 
and,  as  old  age  arrives,  and  the  third  generation  of 
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fans  vibrates  between  the  sand-lots  and  the  bleachers, 
it  means  mortal  peril :  — 

“Lives  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead 
But  he  unto  himself  has  said, 

‘  My  grandmother  shall  die  to-day 
And  I  ’ll  go  see  the  Giants  play’  ?  ” 

Mr.  John  T.  McCutcheon  fixes  the  average  daily  base¬ 
ball  mortality  among  grandmothers  at  seven  thousand. 

To  the  bleacherite,  however,  it  means  fullness  of  life, 
—  not  sport  merely,  but  learning,  hero-worship,  moral 
uplift,  and  a  wellspring  of  national  consciousness.  He 
amasses  an  erudition  worthy  the  Five  Academies.  What 
biologist  speaks  more  confidently  of  Tigers,  Cubs,  Bi- 
sons,  Doves,  and  Orioles  ?  What  ethnologist  more 
knowingly  of  Colonels,  Pirates,  Red  Sox,  Quakers,  and 
Cardinals?  Was  ever  manipulator  of  logarithms  and 
the  calculus  more  ready  than  the  fans  with  averages 
and  percentages?  And  there  are  pretentious  enough 
climatologists  who  can’t  explain  why  the  pennant  shuns 
seaboard  cities ;  there  are  specialists  in  folk-lore  who 
remain  uninformed  touching  the  baleful  phenomena  that 
must  ensue  if  a  cat  walks  across  the  diamond  ;  there  are 
historians  —  think  of  it !  —  who  have  never  traced  the 
evolution  of  the  ball  from  the  “  Bounding  Rock  ”  (well 
named)  to  its  latest  inspired  successor ;  and  who  to  save 
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their  necks  can’t  tell  who  was  purchased  when,  or  at 
what  price,  or  in  which  of  the  major,  bush,  or  outlaw 
leagues ;  or  that  it  was  Arthur  Cummings,  and  not  the 
Discobolus,  who  accidentally  invented  the  curve. 

Worse,  there  are  historians  who,  though  learned  in 
the  chronology  of  antiquity,  attach  no  importance  to 
the  most  significant  dates  our  world  has  experienced : 
1845,  when  the  first  baseball  club  was  founded  ;  1859, 
when  the  Excelsiors  and  the  Atlantics  undertook  a  mis¬ 
sionary  tour  of  England,  vainly  hoping  to  convert  the 
benighted  and  hard-hearted  islanders;  and  1876,  when 
patriots  organized  the  National  League.  But  for  one’s 
reluctance  further  to  humiliate  our  chroniclers,  one 
might  add  still  other  dates,  all  of  which  have  been 
mastered  by  the  fan.  Happily,  they  are  modern,  very 
modern,  these  dates,  and  therefore  comparatively  few. 
They  leave  the  baseball  sage  somewhat  in  the  position 
of  those  mediaeval  schoolmen  to  whom,  since  little  had 
occurred  or  been  found  out  before  their  day,  encyclo¬ 
paedic  sapiency  was  not  impossible.  Nor  is  a  Micky 
O’ Hooligan  less  proud  in  his  wisdom  than  a  Duns 
Scotus.  To  know  all  about  something,  to  know  that  he 
knows  it,  and  to  know  that  all  other  information  is  sheer 
froth  and  vanity  —  what  a  solace  to  the  ignoramus ! 

And  in  Micky’s  idolatrous  reverence  for  the  players 
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there  is  solace  for  his  well-wishers.  Note  the  Greek 
symmetry  of  those  athletes’  development,  as  compared 
with  the  “strong  man’s”  muscle-bound  exaggerations. 
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Observe  the  clearness  of  their  minds,  their  quickness, 
their  level-headedness  under  affliction.  Consider  their 
moral  qualities,  —  their  grit,  their  self-control,  their  ab¬ 
stemiousness  (at  least  during  the  season),  their  readiness 
to  sacrifice  individual  glory  for  the  glory  of  the  team, 
and  especially  the  asceticism  with  which,  to  conserve 
their  eyesight,  they  forswear  the  luxury  of  night-time 
study !  Then  ask  yourself  if,  on  the  whole,  Micky  — 
being  Micky  —  could  bestow  his  admiration  on  a  type 
likelier  to  influence  him  favorably. 

For  encomiums  upon  the  influences  of  the  game  itself, 
consult  its  now  quite  voluminous  literature.  There  you 
will  find  it  belauded  for  that  virtue  which  is  next  to  god¬ 
liness.  Gambling  pollutes  the  turf  and  the  prize-ring ; 
save  in  sporadic  and  insignificant  cases  of  individual 
betting,  it  never  pollutes  the  diamond.  It  can’t.  Organ¬ 
ized  gambling,  as  at  the  race-track  and  around  the 
roped  arena,  presupposes  certainties,  not  chances ;  a 
jockey  or  a  pugilist  is  “  fixed.”  But  how  are  you  going 
to  fix  eighteen  men  at  once,  to  say  nothing  of  man¬ 
agers  and  umpires  ?  Indeed,  it  is  the  very  certainty  that 
no  such  roguery  can  be  practiced  that  makes  a  ball 
game  so  popular.  Mr.  O’ Hooligan  is  convinced  that 
every  player  is  doing  his  best,  for  ever  so  little  listless¬ 
ness  may  exchange  the  St.  Cloud  of  the  diamond  for 
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the  St.  Helena  of  a  cigar  store,  and  your  baseball  Na¬ 
poleon  “  would  hate  awfully  to  have  to  go  to  work.,, 
I  quote  a  famous  player.  Let  me  also  quote,  in  order  to 
exhibit  the  ethical  perfections  that  prevail  throughout 
this  sport,  the  remarks  of  one  of  its  chief  sages  concern¬ 
ing  the  purity  of  its  judiciary.  “Woe  betide  the  player 
who  falls  from  grace !”  writes  that  charming  philoso¬ 
pher.  “Baseball  law  has  Federal  law  chased  clear  under 
the  table  when  it  comes  to  dealing  out  justice,  and  no 
skinny  shrimp  of  a  lawyer  can  protect  a  crook  by  object¬ 
ing  to  evidence  because  it  is  against  the  letter  of  the  law 
and  contrary  to  precedent.  When  they  find  a  crook  in 
baseball,  they  chase  him  out  so  blamed  fast  his  feet  get 
hot  hitting  the  grit !  ” 

So,  when  “all-America  persons  is  setted  in  state  of 
very  hoarse  condition,”  blending  their  voices  in  “  a  very 
congregational  lynch-law  sound,”  Mr.  Hashimura  Togo 
may  be  assured  that  those  “yells  of  shouts”  proceed 
from  emotions  sanctified  by  moral  enthusiasm,  and  that 
they  promote  a  sense  of  national  solidarity.  The  bawling 
and  braying — mayhap,  had  we  a  notation  sufficiently 
spiritual  to  record  their  meaning,  they  might  gain  ac¬ 
ceptance  as  an  American  “  Wacht  am  Rhein,”  an  Amer¬ 
ican  “Marseillaise,”  and  not  less  potent  than  the  war- 
songs  of  older  races.  Micky  O’ Hooligan  sees  more  of 
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America  at  a  ball  game,  and  hears  more  of  it,  than  any¬ 
where  else.  He  knows  by  its  utterances  that  its  heart 
is  right.  He  is  consciously,  hilariously,  a  part  of  it.  And 
when,  with  spirit  at  once  softened  and  elated,  he  turns 
toward  home  and  is  halted  in  the  street  by  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  abhorred  “  plutocrat  ”  class,  he  overlooks  arti¬ 
ficial  distinctions,  as  created  by  a  Panama  hat,  gloves, 
and  a  swagger-stick,  and  ungrudgingly  divulges  the 
score.  “A  mon’s  a  mon,  for  a’  that!”  Next  day,  as  he 
discusses  the  game  with  Father  Hogan  and  Morris  Ros¬ 
enberg,  with  Patrolman  McNally  and  a  worker  from  the 
settlement,  with  a  scab  and  a  walking  delegate,  he  finds 
always  a  glow  of  fellow-feeling,  so  strong  and  so  genu¬ 
ine  as  in  some  sort  to  bespeak  a  realization  of  that  noble 
American  ideal,  the  brotherhood  of  man. 
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